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special hostility to the United States. 
English governments have always acted 
rather loosely in such matters, and did so 
in your case—and the “Alabama” es- 
caped. 

Then came, at last, on our part, the 
knowledge that in a very serious business 
we had acted with utter levity and rash- 
ness. People found that they had mis- 
understood you altogether—underrated 
the strength of the Union sentiment, 
the patriotic passion and patience of your 
nation, the greatness of your cause, the 
value of its claims te success. With this 
came the belief, “The Ameficans must 
hate us now.” A feeling spread abroad— 
which many of your journals did their 
best to foster—that the United States were 
only biding their time. For one short, de- 
lightful moment your happy-go-lucky 
envoy, your Maryland Polonius, set En- 
gland dancing with joy. Then came the 
sudden news of the complete rejection 
of the conditions England thought so 
liberal, and Charles Sumner’s speech. 





Che Independent. 


ENGLAND, THE “ALABAMA,” 
AND THE UNITED STATES. 


My Dear Mr. Trrton :—Yov were one 
of those expressed some surprise 
when, a few weeks ago, I told you that I 
thoucht the English public would accept 
Charles Sumner’s speech as a declaration 
of war. The result has shown that my 
The London 

tofthe 7riiune—whose letters | 
ne reads with interest and confi- | 
and whom you and I personally 
, he 


who 





anticipation was correct. 


a man of clear, sound judg- 
ipable of any intentional exag- 
ion—declares that there is not to his 
edge one single friend of the United 
be found as regards this contro- 

1 English society. The English 

k for themselves. They 

“bid England be of 
’ (to adopt the words Macau- 
Chatham), “and hurl defi- 
They all seem to declare 
ition—literally on none— 

of negoti- 
1. Anything rather 

t is to be that or war, 

by all means. Undoubt- 
spirit breathed by the Lon- 
The correspondent of the 77i- 
e to find any other logical ex- 
so sudden and singular a 
tone of most of the journals, 
account for it by setting 
-y that the English public are, for 
itical and social reasons which 
rates, deliberately desirous of a 

e United States. Now, if this 

war would sooner or later be 

I wish to explain to you why 

n entire mistake. 

ith, 1 am convinced that no 
‘nglishman outside the precincts of 
m Hospital or Colney Hatch de- 

a war with the United States. I 
ll aware, of course, that a large pro- 

of the population of Ireland do 

ly and passionately desire such a 

war; but their influence will not decide 
the present issue,and we are speaking 
now only of England. England does not 
want to go to war with you—there is noth- 
inc sheis less willing to do; and, of course, 
I need hardly tell you that this is not be- 
cause she is afraid. Youand your read- 
ers, at least, are not likely to patronize the 
absurd theory that the English people are 
a race of cowards, who only require a 
little loud talking to reduce them to sub- 
ni But there really are no public 


eption, 


basis 


rs 


the 


th, 


5s to 








each believing that the other has set its 
heart on such a result. 


THeRe’s a world of old maxims in use by 
But few of the whole, sir, are made to my 
The best of them all, for the high and the 


| Is the old-fogy maxim of ‘‘ pay as you go.’’ 


The maxim is short, but twill ever be sweet; 
’Tis easy to learn and ’tis quick to repeat ; 


And then England said: “It is then true 
what we so long believed! America 
wants notreparation, but war. She is im- 
placable. We have done her wrong, and 
she cannot forgiveus. Further concession 
on our part would be useless. What she 
desires is, not peace, but a sword.” 

This is the explanation of the hostile and 
stubborn attitude into which England 
seems to have so suddenly flung herself. 
She sincerely believes that she is acting, 
not on the offensive, but on the defensive. 
Show her that that is a mistake, and her 
temper and tone will change atonce. Let 
her see that she can satisfy your just 
claims, and she will satisfy them. Con- 
vince her—which the voices and pens of a 
few really influential Americans could 
easily do—that an honorable settlement is 
what you want, and not war, and the ques- 
tion will be settled before long. Just now 
the real danger is that the two peoples may 
be drawn into a quarrel as Benedick and 
Beatrice were drawn into a marriage—by 


Faithfully yours, 
dustry McCarruy. 





“PAY AS YOU GO.” 
SONG OF UNCLE 8AM’S. 


BY ALICE ROBBINS. 
mankind, 
mind; 


low, 


or communities can ever be gainers by its 
indulgence. Any theory which makes the 
interest of one nation of paramount im- 
portance to those of another is to be ¢is- 
carded as morally false and economically 
pernicious. If Christianity is world-em- 
bracing, then neither its spirit nor policy 
is compatible with what is unnaturally 
restrictive. If it knows nothing of Jew or 
Greek, it is equally ignorant of American 
or Englishman, Frenchman or German, 
Italian or Turk. If its aim is to serve all, 
and to bless all, “ without partiality, and 
without hypocrisy ”; if its precepts, duties, 
obligations are for all, as members ef one 
great family, then it is preposterous to 
talk of the necessity of protecting one por- 
tion against another in matters of useful 
industry and innocent exchanges. Every 
such attempt, however plausibly de- 
fended, is in conflict with the law of gravi- 
tation. “The earth is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof”; and what- 
ever can be grown or manufactured 
by human labor ought to be as un- 
restricted in its diffusion as the air we 
breathe, if adapted to the wants of our 
race. No discriminating tariff can possi- 
bly interfere to advantage in this case. It 
can only serve to build up monopolies; 
but monopolies are not for the benefit of 
the many, but only for the profit of the 
few. 

If “every nation has the unquestionable 
right to determine for itself as to what is 
best for its own interests,” the assertion is 
to be qualified by another—namely, that 
every nation is bound to consult the claims 
of human brotherhood universally in com- 
ing to a conclusion, and to do no violence 
to natural right or the law of beneficent 
reciprocity, whatever may happen to its 
interests for the time being. ‘‘ Trustin the 
Lord and do good, and verily thou shalt 
be fed,” is as applicable to a nation as to 
an individual. 

The right of self-protection may be 
pleaded in forbidding or resisting WHAT 
I8 EVIL IN ITSELF, but not as against those 
exchanges of material products which are 
needed by mankind. The legitimate mar- 
ket for buyer and seller is the world; any 
limitation to this is an injury to both. 
The domains of our Republic are vast, 
and within them every man is at liberty to 
sell or to buy to the best advantage. No 
state demands protection against any 
other state, but all take their chance under 
the law of supply and demand. Would it 
benefit any state to have it otherwise? If! 
not, why restrict the principle by purely 
geographical lines? What is demonstrat- 
ed to work advantageously for forty mil- 


| whose foundation was laid by Charles IV, 





lions of people cannot fail to work well for | 
all the inhabitants of our globe. 








Tis suited to all, rich or poor, friend or foe— 
This true progress-maxim of ‘“‘pay as you 
go.” 


With this honest text, sir, laid bare ia-my 
hand, 

I went East and West, and all over the land ; 

Each man that I met with concluded ’twas 
80: 

All preached, but few practiced it—"' pay as 
you go.”’ 


I called at the Waite House, through thick 
and through thin, 

With anod of the head, Grant invited me in. 

‘Dear nephew,”’ said I, ‘‘ specie basis please 
toe” ; 

“Dear uncle,” said he, “ please to ‘pay as 
you go.’”” 


I passed through the brokers, all over the 
banks, 

Heard awful hard swearing, saw very sly 
pranks ; 





men of any influence in England to whom | 
the idea of a war with the United States | 
would not be simply abhorrent. I take | 
in the Tr as well as the Liberals— 
Lord Stanley and Mr. Disraeli, as well as 
Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright. The ma- 
jority of English workingmen would 
st as soon fight with their own broth- 
as with men of the United States. 
How, then, comes it that the voice of all | 
the London journals, from the Saturday | 
Revive to the Weekly Dispatch, from the | 
rly and pacific Spectator to the tu- | 

and popular Daily Telegraph, is | 

war—at least, declarea that war is | 

in the 


ries 


| 


alm< 


ers 


tive seems to you neither 
ni nor humiliating ? 
For the plain reason that English public 


nah] 
SONADIE 


Said a Bear: ‘‘ Uncle Sam, shall we weather 
the blow ?”” 

Said I: ‘Take in sail, sir, and ‘pay as you 
go.’ ” 





| PROTECTION VS. FREE TRADE. 


BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 


Tnere is not a more deceptive and at 
the same time more plausible word in 
popular use than “ protection.” In its 
primary signification it implies a guaran- 
ty of safety to the individual as against 
lawless outrage, and to his interests as 
against unjust interference. It carries to 


apparent alternative—|the ear an agreeable sound, and to the 


heart a feeling of beneficence conferred. 
Who would not~wish to be shielded from 
harm to his person and estate ? at his fire- 


nntnion ssa th the rejection of the “Alaba- | side or on the highway? when lying 


ma” treaty and 


evi 


in Mr. Sumner’s speech the 
lence of a fixed, implacable determina- 
tion on the part of the United States to | 
make war on England. Of course, you do 


down or rising up? at the midnight hour 
or in the blaze of day ? on the land or on 
the sea? in the acquisition of knowledge 
or the pursuits of industry? But “ allis 


| 


not thus regard the matter ; neither do I. | not gold that glitters”; and so-called “pro- 


You know that your people do not intend 
or desire a war, and that the mere rejeo- 
tion of a proposal for settlement, and the 
explicit announcement of the terms which 
alone will be acceptable, mean no more 
than such facts would mean in any ordin- 
ary neg involving a claim for 
But the English public do not, 
present, see the matter im that light. To 
them it appears clear that the United 
States are determined to make war; and 
Encland, surprised and excited, stands up 
and says: “Itis no use talking any longer; 
the Americans are resolved on fighting us, 
and we might as well make up our mind 


otiation 
cre, 


+ 
r 


and take our ground at once.” A good | tage of Northern commerce and manufac- | 


deal of a conscience-stricken feeling enters 
into this conviction. 
vour great time of trial she did you wrong. 
It would be idle to deny that the “ Alaba- 
ma” could have been stopped, if there had 
been any strong and genuine anxiety to 
stop her. Everybody in England (except 
a few ignorant and fanatical persons, like 


John Bright, and Stuart Mill, and Gold- | for, without these, how could it maintain | 
win Smith, and Harrictt Martineau, and | itself against infidelity ? As if protection 


such like) knew that the South was going 
to win ; that your Republic was not likely 
to be very powerful, whether as friend or 
enemy, fora long time; and thatit therefore 
did not much matter how we acted. 


been inclined to play fast-and-loose with 
international obligations of this peculiar 
kind. Earl Russell, then in the House of 
Commons, justified, in easy, off-hand way, 
the encouraging indifference with which 
the government contemplated the open, 
avowed, and ostentatious enlistments for 
Garibaldi which were going on in En- 
gland. He reminded the House that 
funds were openly subscribed during 
the Greek war of independence by mem- 
bers of the government to raise recruits for 
the Greek. During the very time while your 
War was going on, an expedition to aid the 
Poles was openly organized in London. 
Prince Gortschakoff complained that the 
headquarters of the Polish rebellion were 
in London and Paris; and we all knew 
that he was quite right. I own that I am 
not myself sufficiently an advocate of a 
“cold, unfriendly neutrality” under all 
circumstances to be very enthusiastic about 
® too rigid maintenance of laws which 
Would forever prevent an Englishman in 
England from lending a helping hand to a 
great foreign cause. Ionly mention these 
facts now to show that there was not in 
England’s conduet regarding the “ Ala- 


beuje” anything necessarily jmplying q 


Eneland feels that in | 


Ob- | 
serve, 100, thatin England we have always | 


| tection” has, in all ages and under many 
| guises, been too often the shelter which 
| the wolf gives to the lamb. It was in self- 
| defense that the Jews, fearmg that the 
| Romans would come and take away their 
place and nation, clamored for the cruci- 
| fixion of Jesus. “ Self-protection is one of 
| the primary laws of national as it is of in- 
| dividual life.” So they argued and acted. 
| History is full of kindred examples, and 

of equally strange delusions. Our own 
| country furnishes many illustrations. The 

slaves at the South were kept in servitude 

as essential to their well-being, the “protec- 
| tion” of Southern society, and the advan- 

tures. For, would not chaos follow their 
emancipation, and was not cotton king ? 
| Woman is still denied the right of suffrage ; 
| for, otherwise, no longer inferior and de- 
| pendent, how could man be her protector, 
| as he now chivalrously (?) claims to be ? 
| Religion is still graciously protected by 
legal enactments and ecclesiastical devices ; 


| for all that is sacred or desirable is not as- 
sured in proportion to the enjoyment 
| popular liberty, the diffusion and equaliza- 
tion of educational advantages, the exercise 
of freedom of conscience, and the impar- 
tial administration of justice ! 
| “For the Jews have no dealings with 
{the Samaritans.” It was no half-way 
| business with them! No matter whether 
| this was owing to religious intolerance, or 


home industry, the result was the same— 
“no dealings.” “It, at least, “protected” 
the Jews against whatever it was possible 
for the Samaritans to produce and sell at 
a cheaper rate than themselves. They 
bad it all their own way, and for theirown 
benefit, even beyond the advantages 
alleged to be derived from our present pre 
tective policy; for we continue to have 
some dealings with the outside world, 
though not without heavy restrictions. 
The example of the Jews, in this particu- 
lar, is not worthy of Christian imitation. 
Is there a living protectionist who be- 
lieves they derived any permanent advan- 
tage from such an embargo? And, sup- 
posing they did, was it justifiable on their 
part? Might they augment their own pros- 
perity at the expense of their neighbors ? 
This ts simply to ask whether, by any 
barriers we cap erect, we Americans have 
a right to grow rich by the same process. 
But, in the long run, selfishness is sure to 
come to gtief; so that neither individuals 





to a careful regard for the interests of 


“The protection of American labor” 
has a taking sound; butit really means the | 
restriction and taxation of that labor. | 
Protection against what? Have we not 
the best educated and most intelligent 
population on earth? And does not this 
imply industry, thrift, skill, enterprise, in- 
vention, capital, beyond any other forty 
millions of people? Have we not mus- 
cles as well as brains? Have we not a 
country unrivaled in the variety and abun- 
dance of its natural productions, and the 


BY TENRY 8. BURRAGE. 


THERE is hardly a city in Central Eu- 
rope so interesting in itself and in its _his- 
torical associations as Prague; and I 
know of none that leave a deeper impres- 
sion on the traveler’s mind. It was late 
in the evening as I entered the city, for I 
had come from Munich that day; and it 
was already so dark, as I crossed the 
Moldan by the new suspension bridge, that 
the quaint buildings and towers which 
give Prague such an Oriental appearance 
were only dimly visible. The next morn- 
ing, however, brought a day without 
clouds; and I hurried forth early in order 
to enjoy to the utmost my stay in this old 
Bohemian city. 

Entering the Altstadt by a grim old 
gate-tower, known as the Pulnerthurm, 
which dates back to 1475, I made my 
way toward the old palace of the Bohe- 
mian kings, on the Yeft bank of the Mol- 
dan, crossing the river by a stone bridge 


in 1857. The bridge was so securely built 
that the citizens of the Altstadt, during the 
siege of the city by the Swedes, in 1648, 
endeavored in vain to break up one of its 
arches, and thus render it impassable. 
Gen. Harsch, in 1744, at the beginning of 
the Prussian siege, made a like attempt, 
with no better success. The bridge is 
1,800 feet long, rests on 16 arches, and is 
adorned with 28 statues. Of these statues 
that of John of Nepomuk, the patron 
saint of Bohemia, whois said tohave been 
drowned in the river here because he 
would not reveal to one of the old 
emperors the secrets of the confes- 
sional, is the oldest and most venerated. 
Men and boys, as they passed it, lifted 
their hats with reverence. Indeed, this 
statue is deemed so sacred in the eyes of 
the Bohemians that,every evening during 
the eight days’ festival of St. John, in May, 
thousands of people assemble here for 
worship. 

A short walk from the bridge brought 
me to the Hradschin, a quarter of 
Prague where the proudest palaces 
and the humblest dwellings stand 
in close proximity. The royal palace, 
the metropolitan church of St. Veit, and 
the palace of the archbishop, are grouped 
together on a long ridge, which com- 
mands a fine view of the city ; and are of 
sufficient interest, especially the church, 
to detain the visitor for hours. But the 
spot where one will linger longest is the 
old chamber in the palace where, on the 
23d of May, 1618, the Protestants, impa- 
tient under long grievances, threw from 
the window two of the officers of the Em- 





peror Maximilian ; a proceeding which led 
to results which could have been but little 
anticipated—for this was the beginning of 
the Thirty Years’ War in Germany, a war 
which shook almost all Europe. And, as it 
begun here in Prague, so also it ended here. 
Passing through the courtyard of the 
palace, I descended at length to Wallen- 
stein’s palace, which is not far distant, and 
spent an hour in wandering through its 
halis and garden, which are so little 


| changed that they carry one back to the 


abounding riches of its mineral resources? | gays of the great soldier. 


What more need we to claim, or ought 
we to have? If, in an open field, we can- 
not successfully compete with “ the cheap 
and pauperized labor of Europe,” in all 
that is necessary to our comfcrt, or even 
to our luxury, then let us go to the wall! 
Was the slave labor of the South at alla 
match for the free labor of the North? 
In which section of the Union was indus- 
try best protected or wealth most aug- 
mented? Is it not ludicrous to read what 
piteous calls are made for the protection 
of the strong against the weak, of the 
intelligent against the ignorant, of the 
well-fed against the half-starving, of our 
free republican nation against the effete 
governments of the Old World, in all that 
relates to the welfare of the people? With 
all that God has Gone for us in giving us 
such a goodly heritage, cannot we con- 
trive to live and flourish without erecting 
barriers against the freest intercourse 
with all nations? Must we guard 
our ports against the free importation 
of hemp, iron, broadcloth, silk, coal, etc., 
etc., as though it were a question of quar- 
antine for thesmall-pox or the Asiatic chol- 
era? Refusing to do so, will the natural 
consequences be “vacant factories, fur- 
naces standing idle, the shops of manu- 
facturing industry closed, labor begging 
and starving for the want of employment,” 
and all the other fearful results that are so 
confidently predicted ty the advocates of 
the protective policy, falsely so called? 
Similar predictions were made by the de- 
fenders of Southern slavery in regard to 
the abolition of that nefarious system, and 
in order to subject to pepular odium those 
who demanded the immediate and uncon- 
ditional emancipation of the oppressed. 
Freedom, as well as Wisdom, is justified 
of her children; and in proportion as she 
bears sway will it go well with any peo- 
ple. This is no party contest, no section- 
al rivalry, no question of expediency. It 
relates to the enjoyment of a natural and 
inalienable right; for what is free trade 
but the assertion of common human in- 
terests the world over? Uponthat ground 
it must be defended and‘settled. It har- 
| monizes with free speech, a free press, 

free institutions, and will yet be vindicated 
| through the growing intelligence of the 
people and the admonitory lessons of 
experience. 

But how is the Government to raise an 
adequate revenue, except mainly by duties 
levied on imported merchandise? The 
people abhor direct taxation, but are will- 


| ing to be taxed inan indirect manner toan 














of | enormous extent. There is, therefore, for 


the present at least, no other alternative. 


For the present it may be so; but the 
discussion has reference to fundamental 
principles, not to the Gisposition of the 
people. The fact that they prefer to pay 
ten dollars in the shape of duties, rather 
than one dollar as a direct tax; only reveals 
their folly, and fully accounts for their be- 
ing so constantly swindled; but does not 
commend or justify it. So for seventy 
years they preferred to stagger under the 
heavy burden of negro slavery, rather than 
have it taken from their shoulders by aboli- 
tion hands But they have grown wiser 
in that case, and now breathe freely, thank- 
ing God for a common deliverance. By 
and by, when the revenue required by the 
Government to carry on its legitimate 
operations is raised by a direct tax, As IT 
SHOULD BE, this will follow—they will be 
vigilant (as they are not now) to see in 
what manner their money is expended, 
will hold their public servants to a strict 
account, will save to eir pockets 
millions ofdollars annually, and will dry 
up the sources of political corruption to a 
vast extent. Then will commerce drop 
its shackles, and every form of industry be 
left free to buy and sell abroad as well as 
at home, according to mutual needs, and 
with increased facilities of interchange, to 
the sure advancement of our national pros- 
perity and renown. 








But my chief object in coming to Prague 
was to visit those places which are con- 
nected with the early history of the Refor- 
mation. Recrossing, therefore, the old 
bridge, and passing along Karlsgasse, I 
soon reached a smali square called the 
Grosser Ring. Here, in whatever direction 
one turns, he is reminded by the historical 
associations of the place of those dark days 
of tumult and of blood in which the Re- 
formation had its birth. In 1422, in the 
tower of the old Rathhaus, on the westside 
of the square, twelve of the disciples of 
John Huss were imprisoned and behead- 
ed. In the open square, in 1484, the Utra- 
quists—advocates of the communion in 
both kinds—assembled and celebrated the 
Lord’s Supper. The Teynkirche, on the 
cast side of the square—which, next to the 
| cathedral, is the most distinguished church 

in Prague—remained till 1621 the leading 
| church of this party. On the 21st of June 
in that year there passed from the Rath- 
haus, by a bridge, to a scaffold in the mid- 
dle of the square, a long line of martyrs, 
victims of the Protestant uprising. “I 
have no more fear of death,” cried one of 
them, Otho von Loss. “ My Jesus comes 
to meet me with his angels, to lead me to 
his marriage supper, where I shall forever 
drink with him the cup of joy and glad- 
ness.” And such was the spirit of them 
all. From that time the Protestant cause 
in Prague languished. <A few years later 
the bones of the Utraquist bishop, Augus- 
tinus Lucianus, were taken from their 
resting-place in the Teynkirche, and, with 
those of another Utraquist bishop, Roky- 
anus, burned in the churcb-court. 

From thissquare, so hallowed by the sad- 
dest of all memories, I made my way to 
Bethlehem Platz, where, on the spot now oc- 
cupied by house No. 255, stood until late in 
the last century the Bethlehem church, so 
well known as the scene of, the ministry of 
John Huss. This church was erected in 1391, 
by John Muhtheim, a favorite of Wenzel 
TV, on condition fhat the preaching within 
its walls should D@in the Bohemian tongue 
only. Huss, who had received his educa- 
tion at the University of Prague, became 
the pastor of the church in 1400; and here, 
during the fourteen years of his pastorate, 
he laid the foundations of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany. I say in Germany, for it 
is worthy of notice that the Reformation 
had its birth in England, not in Germany, 
as is too often supposed. Wicliffe had 
been dead sixteen years when Huss took 
charge of St. Bethlehem church; and it 
was the seed which he had left in his 
writings which now sprang up and bore 
fruit on this distant soil. These writings 
were brought to Prague by the attendants 
of Anne of Bohemia, the queen of Richard 
II of England. Moreover, Jerome of 
Prague, whose name is second only to that 
of John Huss in the history of this period, 
visited England abput this time; and, on 
on his return in 1398, he showed Huss one 
of the works of Wictiffe, which he had 
brought with him. The doctrines of the 
English reformer found a welcome in the 
heart of the truth-loving Bohemian ; and, 
in 1403, when the writings of Wicliffe were 
condemned by the University of Prague, 
we find the pastor of St. Bethlehem church 
voting in the minority. Henceforth 
he was recognized as the leader of those 
who had arrayed themselves against the 
corrupt practices of the Church of Rome, 
and crowds flocked to hear him. But in 
our thought of the influence which he 
here exerted in the preaching of 
a purer faith we should not forget the in- 
fluence of his hymns; for John Huss was 
no mean poet, and the desire that his peo- 
ple should have a part in the service of 
song (for hitherto the singing in the 
churches had been in the Latin tongue, 
which, of course, the common people did 
not understand) led him to write and to 
introduce into the worship of God's house 
hymns in the Bohemian language. It is 
| interesting to know that Luther translated 














two of these hymns into the German, and 
so gave them a power long after the Pro- 
testants in Bohemia had been crushed to 
the earth. 

I have not time to recall all that John 
Huss did here; and can only add that he 
was at length excommunicated by the 
Pope, and forced to leave the city. In 
1414, in order that he might vindicate him- 
self from heresy, if possible, he was invited 
to appear before a council at Constance. 
The Emperor Sigismund gave him a safe 
conduct, such as Luther bore when he 
went to the Diet at Worms. But not long 
after his arrival at Constance this 
was treacherously withdrawn, and 
Huss was thrown into prison. Here 
his thoughts were still with his 
dear people whom he had left in 
Prague. One night he dreamed that the 
Pope and his bishops had effaced the 
pictures of Christ which he had caused to 
be painted on the walls of his oratory in 
St. Bethlehem church. He was troubled; 
but the next night he dreamed that 
other painters capre, and covered the walls 
with paintings in greater numbers and 
brighter colors, who added : “ Now let the 
popes and bishops come when they will, 
they will never again be able to efface 
them.” And many persons thereupon re- 
joiced in Bethlehem, and I amongst them,” 
adds Huss. “ Think of your defense, rather 
than of your dreams,” counseled a friend 
to whom he made known his dream. “I 
am no dreamer,” was the reformer’s reply ; 
“but I hold it certain that the image of 
Christ will never be effaced. They de- 
sired to destroy it; but it will be im- 
printed anew on the hearts of men by 
much better preachers than myself. The 
nation that loves Christ will rejoice at this ; 
and I, awaking from the dead, and rising, 
as it were, from the grave, shall leap for 
j oy.” 

At length the trial came. Huss was 
condemned to be burned at the stake. In 
the presence of the council he was 
stripped of his priestly robes. “We de- 
vote thy soul to the devils of hell,” said 
the bishops, as they completed their work. 
“But I,” said Huss, lifting his eyes heay- 
enward and folding his hands, ‘“ commend 
it to my most merciful master, Jesus 
Christ.” And so, on his forty-second 
birthday, he was led out of the city to the 
place of martyrdom. As I left Bethlehem 
Platz, which had recalled all these memo- 
ries, the scene before the gate Gottlieben 
on that 6th of July, 1415, came as vividly 
into my mind as when a few days before 
I stood on that sacred spot and sum- 
moned before my mind the sad memories 
connected with it. There kneels the Re- 
former, while from the crowd around 
come the words, “ What this man may 
have done before we know not; but 
now certainly we hear him speak and 


| pray m a godly and devout man- 
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ner, He is now’ bound to the 
stake. “ Willingly,” he says, “do I bear 
this chain for Christ’s sake, who bore a 
far heavier burden.” The faggots are now 
lighted. The words, “ Jesus, thou Son of 
God, have mercy on me,” fall from his lips, 
are repeated, and then the voice of the 
martyr is hushed. His friend, Jerome of 
Prague, suffered martyrdom here nearly @ 
year later. A simple yet beautiful monu- 
ment now marks the spot—beautiful be- 
cause simple. It is a large granite bowlder, 
on one side of which is the inscription, 


JOHANNES HUS, 
6. (14.) Juli 1415. 
on the other, 


HIERONYMUS NON PRAG. 
30, Mai (7, Juni) 1416. 


There is little of the influence of John 
Huss now remaining in Prague. Indeed, 
Prague is one of the strongholds 


the Bohemian Brethren, however, still re- 
main; and, as Austria has entered upon a 





will rise again.” 





“WORSE THAN AN INFIDEL.” 


BY REV. SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D. D. 


WE have inspired authority for saying 
that, “ if any provide not for his own, and 
especially for those of his own house, he 
hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel. By “his own” the Apostle 
means those who are naturally dependent 
on him, and, as such, need his help. By 
“those of his own house” he means the 
members of his family, living with him in 
the same house, and having a just claim 
to his care and support. The two classes 
embrace the circle of one’s kindred and 
relatives, whether by blood or marriage. 
All the parties in this circle herve a special 
relation to each other, which enforces 
upon each and upon all the duty of mutual 
help whenever the occasion shall demand 
it. To decline this duty is to deny the 
Christian faith, and to make one “ worse 
than an infidel.” A man may sing psalms, 
and make prayers, and intellectually hold 
sound doctrine ; but, if he does not provide 


his own house,” then heis worse than even 
the heathen, who do not believe in Chris- 
tianity, but who do believe in the dis- 
charge of the relative duty to which Panl 
refers. 

We have been led to quote the above 
passage of Holy Writ, with a brief com- 
ment, by noticing in a late New Haven 
paper a truly touching tale about “a de- 
serted father,” who was found inthe poor- 
house of that city in his eighty-sixth year, 
and whose narrative from his own lips 
reads thus : 


“T have been here about four years. 
Before that time I was seven years in the 
Insane Asylum at Hartford. Have not seen 
my daughter'\—— by my second wife since 
I went to the Asylum in Hartford. I have 
seen my wife only once since; that was 
some ten years aco. My wife now lives in 
Newark, N. J.,1 believe. She has my 
daughter —— with her. I havenot heard 
from any of them by letter, nor have any 
of them been to see me since I went to 
Hartford, excepting my wife. I learn that 
my daughter —— is very rich, and rides in 
her carriage,and that she writes books 
about how people suffer (here creat tears 
came in the old man’s eyes, and he could 
hardly stand, he was so overcome); but she 
never thinks of me. Well, if she don’t 
want to see me, I don’t her. I know that 
old people are burdens; but, if she 
would only come sometimes and see me, I 
should fee! happier. But I am ready to go 
when God calls me, for I cannot last long. 
I should like to see my wife; but she is 
getting old, like me, and I can’t expect to 
have her come and see me. My eyesight 
is failing, and the comfort I get from books 
is nearly gone. I have often read my 
daughter's books; and liked them so 
much, they were so natural. But could she 
have thought of her poor old father ? (Here 
the old man broke down, and it was some 
minutes before he could resume.)” 


We have purposely omitted the names, 
though giving the localities, that appear in 
this scene. That this isa true story we 
cannot affirm from positive knowledge; 
yet, whether true or false, it hasits truthful 
parallels in cases nota few. Iftrue, then 
the members of that old man’s family are 
simple savages, having no claim to be called 
Christians, and hardly any claim to be 




















that live in splendor, roll in wealth, and 
leave their fathers to beggary and want 
have an account of shame and guilt to be 
audited with God. Supposing the facts to 
be just as the narrative presents them, we 
should like to know these barbarous chil- 
dren—at least, long enough to pitch some 
scathing rebuke at them. We should feel 
like suggesting to the authoress who writes 
books about human suffering to suspend 
her vocation for the present, and take up 
the more appropriate one of repentance 
and prayer to God for forgiveness, follow- 
ing it with the timely vocation of bringing 
forth fruits meet for repentance. This is 
the Gospel prescription for a// sinners ; and 
it admirably suits the case of children who 
neglect to provide for their parents in the 
season of oldage. Such children are worse 
than infidels. Even the instincts of brutal 
life rebuke them. 

We have in our mind’s eye a case not 
altogether dissimilar, in respect to the 
facts of which we can speak more posi- 
tively. There is living to-day in the State 
of a gentleman, so-called, whose 
property amounts to about half a million 
of dollars. It came to him mostly by in- 
heritance. His wife’s mother—an aged 
woman of about eighty years, and a Chris- 
tian, woman—is living in an adjoining 
state on the charity of others, is prac- 
tically a pauper, and lives unaided 
by this rich son-in-law. His wife's 
sister is a seamstress in the city of- 3 
now working for her daily bread. Both 
the mother and the sister are persons 
of pure character, having only the misfor- 
tune to be poor; and to neither does the 
princely fortune of this wealthy family 
afford the slightest assistance. 

Such we know are the facts of this 
case. What is the judgment of all im- 
partial minds upon such a show- 
ing? Who can doubt the doctrine of 
human depravity in at least one instance, 
either in the form of original sin or that 
of a most perverse acquisition? Paul 
certainly was not mistaken when he said 
that “ the love of money is the root of all 
evil.” The miserly passion makes rich 
men often exceedingly mean. Under its 
influence they frequently do very mean 
things. Were this rich man to provide 
for his aged mother-in-law, and give his 
wife’s sister a comfortable home, he would 
be simply doing that which is appropriate 
to his special relations to them. They are 
not strangers and aliens to him, unless his 
wife be such. They both fall under Paul’s 
category of “his own”—the one as his 
wife’s mother, and the other as his wife’s 
sister; and, since both are dependent and 
needy, and he wealthy, he is just the man 
to provide for them. He has the means in 
the amplest abundance ; and all he wants 
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more enlightened policy in religious as 
well as in civil matters, we may confi- 
dently hope that “truth crushed to earth 
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might be cited from the experience of all 
my readers. I happened once into a 
prayer-meeting, where a member of the 
church was making a strange, incoherent 
speech. I inquired the cause, and was 
told that he had formerly been addicted to 
inebriety, and occasionally had a tempo- 
rary relapse. Hewasin all other respects 
an exemplary man ; but when he came to 
that prayer-meeting the serpent of the 
bottle had “ beguiled him, and he did” 
drink! Grace in the poor man’s heart 
was trying to make itself heard, although 
half drowned in rum! The audience 
listened, in tears. Methought we heard 
the pitying Master saying to us through 
that sad, struggling victim of the tempter: 
“Whosoever committeth this sin is the 
slave of sin”; “ wine is amocker’; “strong 
drink rageth ; whoso is deceived thereby 
is not wise.” 

A gentleman who became almost frantic 
by sorrow over the death of one of his 
family was most tenderly and closely 
watched by his friends for several days 
and nights. Why? Simply because they 
feared that, under the stress of overwhelm- 
ing sorrow, he would fly back to that de- 
structive habit from which he had been 
rescued several years ago. How often we 
see merchants and other business men 
going rapidly into intemperance after com- 
mercial reverses have overtaken them. 
But in nearly all these cases the habit of 
drinking had been formed before. We 
seldom :sce a strict tote] abstainer fall off 
into tippling when overtaken by disaster 
and distress. But a man or woman who 
has ever been intemperate is in perpetual 
danger of being dashed over the precipice 
by that enemy whom they once admitted 
voluntarily into their own system. 

Dr. Albert Day, the skillful superintend- 
ent of the Binghamton Home for Inebri- 
ates, tells us that “the general effect of ex- 
cessive drinking is to enlarge the globules 
of which the brain, the liver, and other or- 
gans are composed, so that those globules, 
as it were, stand open-mouthed, athirst, 
inflamed, and most eager to be filled. 
Everything within the drunkard gapes and 
hungers for the accustomed stimulant.” 
Even after eighteen years of strict absti- 
nence, Dr. Day has known the old appe- 
tite to break out simply from the medic- 
inal use of a little wine! The old furor 
thus enkindled led on to delirium tre- 
mens ! 

What is the plain lesson to be learned 
from these terrible facts ? Must we aban- 
don all efforts to reform the victims of 
their own folly and sin? Nay, verily, 
we must leave no means untried to rescue 
them; we must forgive seventy times 
seven the sincere penitent who forswears 
his cups. But thereal lesson taught us by 





is the heart to do it. It would do him 
good to bleed his purse a little for their 
relief. He would have better feelings, and 
be a happier man. He would beless likely 
to die with a monetary apoplexy, and less 
likely to lose his soul at last. We alike 
pity and despise such a niggardly spirit. 
If it could see itself as others see it, it 
would either die with self-disgust or re- 
form its ways. 

Family fidelity, in which all the related 
parts are absolutely true to each other— 
parents to children and children to 
parents, husbands to wives and wives to 
husbands, brothers and sisters to brothers 
and sisters, and so on throughout all the 
ramifications of kindred life—presents one 
of the most beautiful spectacles of this 
world; and the reverse of it is one of the 
most offensive sights upon which one can 
look. God ordained the family for hisown 
glory and human good. It is earth’s best 
symbol of heaven. Letit be what it should 
be—what the laws of Nature and the prin- 
ciples of Christianity require it to be; and 
then no such scenes as those sketched in 
this article will ever mar its beauty or de- 
feat its purpose. 








THE SLAVE FOR LIFE! 


BY REV. TITEO. L. CUYLER. 


Not long since, a temperance meeting 
was appointed to be held in this city ; but, 
as the time approached, the arrangements 
were suspended and the meeting given up. 
The eloquent orator who was to have ad- 
dressed our citizens had been taken to an 
inebriate asylum to“ repair the damages” 
of a single glass of brandy, and to be 
restored to the sobriety he had lost. A 
gifted and a noble-hearted man he is ; but 
for several years he was inordinately ad- 
dicted to drunkenness, He reformed about 
five years since, and has done admirable 
service in giving public and impressive 
warning against the perils of touching or 
tasting the cup of sorcery. But in an’ evil 
moment ardent spirits was administered 
to him a2 @ medicine, and the long latent 
demon of appetite was aroused in an in- 
stant and re-enslaved him. The demon, 
chained for five years, broke loose, and, in 
turn, bound the unhappy man and scourged 
him as with alash of scorpions. But that 
demon of drunkenness never would have 
gained possession of my friend had not the 
man voluntarily admitted him when he first 
began to use intoxicating stimulants. 
“Whoso committeth sin,” said the Great 
Teacher, “is the s’ave of sin.” The person 
who gives himself up to the control of 
strong drink is commonly a slave for life / 











peril of falline again. He walks all the re- 
mainder of his life-journey on the brink of 
a precipice. 

It is nearly thirty years since my beloved 
friend, the unrivaled Govan, first appeared 
before the public as a reformed inebriate. 
He has been doing ten men’s work ever 
since, and has addressed more auditors on 
both sides of the Atlantic than any living 
orator. 
he warn his fellow-creatures against a 
single sip of the intoxicating glass! “I 
hate it,” he often exclaims, with furious 
vehemence ; “and I love to hate it!’ Yet 
my noble brother, although a faithful mem- 
ber of Christ’s church, is “ under bonds” 
-for a lifetime to keep out of the sight, 
sound, or smell of spirituous liquors. I 
| would not insure Brother Gough for an 
| hour if he were placed amid a convivial 
company around a steaming punch-bowl. 
Where I can go, as a life-long teetotaler, 
he dave not go. A-single tablespoonful of | 
brandy would probably set his brain on 
fire, and hurl him into adebauch. And 
all this comes as the result of a few years’ 
use of alcoholic drinks in his youth and 
early manhood. So true itis that whoso 
committeth the sin of tampering with this 
poison “ is the slave of the sin” as long as 
he liveth. His enemy may lie latent in 
the system, but the enemy is there. He 
watches his chance to slip his chain and 
to re-enslave his former victim. The 
friends of all reformed inebriates always 
“rejoice over them with fear and trem- 
bling.” 

I make no apology for this allusion to 
John B. Gough, whom I have loved with 
the intimate affection of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ; for he has more than once admitted, 
publicly, his own danger, and liability to 
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out a single doubt or moment of irresolu- 
tion, he had given up all personal and 
ecclesiastical advantages, and all worldly 
prospects whatever, that he might win 
Christ and his righteousness, and come to 
know him, and the power of his resur- 
rection, and the fellowship of his sufferings. 
Strange, indeed, that the learned, balanced, 
and philosophical Paul should aspire to a 
community with the mortal pains and 
spiritual agonies of the crucified One! Yet 
he had reached an elevation where he 
could see that the highest possible bliss of 
an intelligent being is to be found in sym- 
pathizing sorrow and _ self-sacrificing 
abandonment. 

Within the narrow limits of merely 
natural experiences there is a necessary 
antagonism between sorrow and joy; the 
one excludes the other. Yet in that higher 
sphere where all things are possible with 
God these seemingly contradictory states 
of mind may, and in some measure always 
do, exist together. The intelligent consti- 
tution may be justly compared to a full- 
voiced organ, with its minor tones of 
sadness and its major tones of gladness, 
its low notes of sorrow and its high notes 
of joy. Asingle joyful strain is not the 
perfection of music, nor does a succession 
of joyful emotions constitute perfect hap- 
piness. It is harmonious combination 
by the great masters of song that reaches 
the highest effect in music; and in the 
human breast, through the inspiration of a 
new and diviner life, the deep diapason of 
spiritual sorrow may mingle with the 
higher and sweeter strains of spiritual 
joy only to highten their effect. Certainly 
a monotonous uniformity of even pleasing 
sentiments, a dead level of intellectual 
quiet, cannot be deemed the perfection 
of a happy life. The highest life of a 
moral being can be reached only by bring- 
ing into occasional exercise, at least, all 
its multiform capacities of pleasure and 
suffering. As in Nature the brighter and 
more somber hues blend in a pleasing 
harmony, asin a good picture the same 
law of combination must be followed, as in 
musica discord is puposely introduced to 
augment the effect of the succeeding har- 
mony, 80 in the most perfect life some sad 
emotions must mingle with the joyful 
ones in order to make the mental experi- 
ences various and complete. And so the 
richest and most productive spirits of all 
time are those that have learned to do by 
suffering. 

So completely is the law of sorrow and 
suffering bound up in the constitution of 
Nature that no great achievement, no great 
good to man ever comes without its exer- 
cise. Not alone is the religion of Jesus 
the outgrowth of sorrow and agony; hu- 
man liberty has the same sad birthright as 





the relapse of every inebriate is that whoso 
indulges in any use of intoxicating bever- 
ages may become enslaved ; and from that 
hour onward he is a slave for life. Let the 
doctors and the debaters say what they 
will, the verdict of common sense is, 
THERE IS NO SAFETY BUT IN TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE—AND THAT FROM CHILD- 
HOOD. 





THE RELIGION OF SORROW. 


—— 


BY REV J. L. JENKINS, 


CrrersTIANITy has been stigmatized by 
certain of its adversaries as “the religion 
of sorrow.” <A charge of this sort will be 
found prejudicial or commendatory ac- 
cording to the nature of the case under 
review. In a question of pure science, 
intellect, without reference to character, is 
the sole arbiter of truth; but in a case in- 
volving moral and spiritual elements the 
principles and temper of a judge will be 
all-decisive. While ajust judgment brings 
truth clearly to the light, a false judgment 
infallibly discovers the character of the 
judge, and convicts him of ignorance or 
injustice. It is not unfair to characterize 
these critics of the Christian system as pre- 
vailingly unsympathizing, selfish, and 
cynical. Voltaire was not philanthropic, 
patriotic, nor even humane. His vote 
against Christianity was simply a yote 
against himself. Goethe, though acknowl- 
edged as a supreme literary critic, insisted 
upon making his own selfish and even 
sensual gratification the final law of his 
being. Emerson has an undisguised con- 
tempt for a religion of penitence and sor- 
row. “The less we have to do with our 
sins the better. No man can afford to 
waste his moments n ecompunction.” It 
is not to be expected that the men who 
have a Brahminical contempt for the vul- 
gar multitude should be loud in their 
praises of a religion intentionally adapted 
to the sorrows and weakness of our com- 
mon human condition. 

We accept the criticism that oondemns 
the renewing scheme of Jesus as “ the re- 
ligion of sorrow,” and we glory in the 
precious fact. A religion that is destitute 
of this element is no religion at all. The 
one great patent fact concerning man 
is that of sin and_ sorrow, and 
agony for deliverance. A religious scheme 
with no tone of sympathizing sorrow in 
its utterances could have no possible adapt- 
ation to our human wants. Hence we re- 
gard it as the most engaging characteristic 
of the adored Founder of our faith that 
“he was 2 man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief.” We exult, more than in any- 
thing else, in the sublime fact that “ the 
Captain of our salvation was made com- 
plete through sufferings.” It was because 
he was thus made perfect that “he became 
| the Author of eternal salvation.” Thus 
| we see that sorrow is the golden chain 
that binds the plan of redemption together 
; and harmonizes all its parts. That plan 
| had its origin in the pitying love of God, 
| it was wrought out by the sorrowing labor 
| and unknown ancuish of Christ, and it 
| proposes to substitute in the hearts of be- 
| lievers the swect and purifying sorrow of 
penitence for the bitter and corroding sor- 
row of sin. 

Superficial observers have doubtless 
failed to see the difference between the 
“sorrow of the world” and that “godly 
sorrow that has its source in the world of 
spiritual forces.” The sorrew of the world 
never rises above the level of the world; a 
genuine religious sorrow is full of heaven- 
fw aspirations. The oneis weighted down 
by a dull despair; the other is winged 
with a great yet trembling hope. The 
former produces decay, moral asphyxia, 
death ; the latter, a grand renewal and re- 
construction of character. Christ’s is not 
a religion of worldly sorrow, but rather its 
antithesis and antidote. It displaces a de- 
stroying, hopeless human grief by an ele- 
vated, purifying spiritual sorrow that never 
ceases to regret sin, though conscious of 
forgiveness through the great propitiation. 
It is this view of Christian sorrow alone 
that will throw the light of consistency 
upon the sacrifice and ambition of such a 
man as Paul. Though having claims upon 
the favor of God and man that were sec- 
ond to those of no other human being, he 
joyfully yielded them all for Christ Then 
amplifying his conception, and enlarging 
the terms of the conveyance, so as to make 














well. All great patriots are martyrs too. 
Millions of unselfish ones have freely 
bled, and countless human hearts have 
been wrung and agonized, that man might 
walk the earth upright and free. There is 
no painless transition for moral beings 
rom a lower to a higher state; every up- 
ward stage is through conflict, suffering, 
and mortal agony. 

We need not be ashamed of the badge 
of our holy order. Ours is a religion of 
sorrow, but of sorrow crowned with 
deathless hopes and aspirations. And we 
believe that the slightest possible discord 
of earthly sorrow will be the unfailing 
antecedent of the full choral harmony 
that will roll forever through the perfect 
heavenly life. 





Castiie, N. Y. 





HOMEWARD. 
BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 
Tue stars are keen in crystal skies 

As on through deepening dusk I go; 
Like silver haze the sunset lies 

Where leafless woodlands loom below. 





Feebly against the piercing air 

My muffler guards, though treble-wound, 
And frigid fingers steal to share 

My cosy gauntict’s warm profound. 


I rasp the brittle snow beneath 

My hasty foot with cruuching tread ; 
The ghost of every breath I breathe 

In pearly vapor mounts o’erhead, 


And now the darkling distance glows 
With light more steadfast than a star; 

Clear lamp, my gladdened spirit knows 
Who lit thy peaceful flame afar! 


Fall, bitter night, on field and hill ; 

Be up, fierce blast, and moan the while ! 
Whither I speed no frosts can chill 

The summer of a wifely smile. 





REVERENCE FOR THE AGED. 


BY REV. J. E. RANKIN. 
A GREEN old age—an old age not of in- 
firmities and anxieties, not of jealousies 
and petulant exactions, but of hearty 
cheerfulness and serenity—isa signal] favor 
and blessing of the Almighty. The two 
most sacred things on earth are the two 
childhoods of the race—are the infant and 
the old man—both sacred from their de- 
pendence and helplessness. But the in- 
finite Jehovah protects most the most un- 
protected. The maternal instinct leads 
the mother to hover like an angel guardian 
around the cradle, sleeplessly to watch the 
toppling figure that goes out like a little 
adventurer among the dangers of an un- 
known world. 
“The wee-bit bairn that toddles roun’ 
And catches mony a fa’, 
Frae his sweet pranks has always foun’ 
Some ane to min’ his ca’ ; 
But, och, when he’s a Lairn ance mgir, 
And bis auld mitber dead, 
Wha, then, aboon afflictions satfr, 
Wil! help him bund his head ?"’ 

The maternal instinct, the winning ways 
of infancy, protect the firstchildhood. Je- 
hovah himself, by special commandment, 
interposes to protect the second. “ Thou 
shalt rise up before the hoary head, and 
honor the face of the old man, and fear thy 
God. Iam the Lord.” 

Old age is to be reverenced because God 
isin it. We cut down the forest-tree, and 
find registered, in concentric circles within, 
its annual growth. These circles each 
represent the four seasons of a year—spring, 
summer, autumn, and winter; sunshine, 
rain, cold, and heat. This is the Creator’s 
calendar of this tree’s life. This is a record 
of his ministry to its growth. A devout 
man cannot stand by the fallen trunk of 
such a lord of the forest without reverence. 
For so many years, God sent upon it his 
sunshine and rain, arched the skies above 
it, gave room to its roots in the soil and 
its branches in the air. It has stood there 
and towered heavenward, and clapped its 
hands in the sunlight, and wrestled with 
the tempest, for so many long years. It 
is a monument of God’s skill and God’s 
care. And is an old man any the legs s0? 
For nearly a century, this fearfully and 
womlerfully made mechanism, beginning 
with the feeblest and most unpromising 
life—a life of wailing helplessness and 
speechlessness—has continued to exist. It 
has waked and slept. It has had its in- 
fancy, its boyhood, its youth, its manhood, 











them all-inclusive, he affirmed that, with- 
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played and toiled. It has laughed and 
wept. It has thought and felt. It has 
been exposed to disease and accident. 

And yet not a limb has ever been broken, 
not a member ever been injured. Is not 
God in this also? God promises old age 
asa blessing: “ With long life will I satisfy 
bim.” 





ed 








“ And that which should accompany old age, 
As honor, love, obedience, troops of friends,” 


he promises as well. A green old age, to 
go down life’s descent, as if in answer to 
the poet’s prayer addressed to Time: 
“Creep kindly on the ancient patr, 
Whose tott'rirg footsteps downward go— 
A few more threads of silver there 
Will make their locks like driven snow; 
Oh! may life prove, while death delays, 
The Indian Summer of their days,” 


To be well housed and nursed, to be cared 
for by filial hands—this, according to God’s 
own interpretation, is a favor from heaven. 
And for this we should revere old age, we 
shonld “ rise up before the hoary head, and 
honor the face of the old man.” 

Butold age is to be reverenced, also, for 
its own sake. The first childhood has its 
beauty; and so has the second. God’s 
things are all beautiful in their time. If 
there is one kind of beauty in the faultless 
features, the bright and innocent expres- 
sion, the restless sports, and the gay laugh 
of childhood; there is another kind of 
beauty in the hoary head, like some moun- 
tain-peak lifted up into the region of per- 
petual snow, though just beneath it the 
eye glistens with old-time light and the 
cheek still blooms with the colors of 
autumnal ripeness. If there is one kind 
of beauty in the implicit trust with which 
the infant clings to its mother’s hand and 
nestles in its mother’s bosom, there is 
another kind of beauty in the philosophical 
and serene adjustment with which old age 
“ shifts” 

“Into the lean and slippered pantaloon, 

With spectacles on nose and pouch on side, 

His youthful hose well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank; and his big, manly voice 

Turnivg,again toward childish treble” ; 
accepts those kindly counsels and tender 
ministries which incipient youth is so 
prompt to reject as useless; takes the 
staff, the friendly arm, the precautionary 
shawl; is willing to be petted and nursed 
by filial, as it has been by maternal love ; is 
willing at the proper limit to give up out- 
ward responsibilities, and take the honored 
niche by the fireside. And if to willing- 
ness to.be old there be added cheerful 
contentment anda hopeful outlook to- 
ward a coming hereafter, a childlike trust 
in Jesus, and a patient and prayerful wait- 
ing when his change shall come, there is 
no earthly character more beautiful, more 
venerable than this. The patient old man, 
the forgiving old man, the childlike old 





man, the old man never fretful, never irri- 
table, mellow and tender, grateful for kind 
offices, sensitive lest he may exact too 
much; the old man retiring gracefully 
from the scene, until he shall finally disap- 
pear from the places that have known him 
upon earth; accepting without a murmur 
the evil days, the darkened windows, the 
trembling limbs, the loosening of the chord 
of silver and the breaking of the golden 
bow], until the dust return to the earth as 
it was, and the spirit unto God who gave 
it—before the hoary head of such an old 
man the living may well rise up, and his 
face they may well honor. 

Old age is venerable because it brings to- 
gether events so widely separated by time. 
The old man is a landmark of the past. 
There is something sacred about an old 
building. Even though awkward and un- 
sightly according to modern styles, we do 
not like to see it disturbed. It binds us te 
the past. It brings the past down to us. 
What extremes have been covered by the 
lifetime of an old maa who dies to-day in 
his 92d year. When John Adams was 
writing home to his wife, in Quincy, what 
he conceived would be the happy and 
glorious results of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, he was an infant im his mother’s 
arms. Though unconscieus of their mean- 
ing, his infant ears heard the ringing of 
bells, and booming gurs, with which 
that great event was published to the na- 
tion. Ninety years later, he heard the 
same brazen lips proclaim the freedom otf 
the slave. When he began life, the hosts 
of American freedom were uniting to throw 
off the British yoke. Warren had just died 
on Bunker Hill; Washington had just taken 
command of the American forces at Cam- 
bridge. The greatness of this country was 
in the future. When he died, the mounds 
that cover the unnumbered dead of the 
great army that rose up for the suppression 
of the slaveholders’ rebellion were scarcely 
rounded and grass-grown, and the tear-fed 
wild flowers were scarcely rooted in their 
sacred dust. He was 23 years old when 
Washington died, was 49 when the corner- 
stone of Bunker Hill Monument was laid, 
and 67 when it was completed. The large 
increase of this great nation from colonial 
times until its empire covers the continent 
he has witnessel He has read the jour- 
nals that have chronicled this progress. He 
has discussed the great public questions 
that have agitated the nation. He has 
taken his part in the moral reforms of the 
day. For three generations he has been 
put to school in a country whose institu- 
tions have been so origimal and remark- 
able, whose progress has been so unparal- 
leled, and in whose destiny there has al- 
ways been so much to inspire both fear and 
faith, How much must even an ordinary 
observer and scholar have learned by so 
long tuition in such a school. 

There is something sad in the breaking 
of such living links to the past; in the Ioss 
of these living witnesses of great events, 
which seem so much more real when told 
by their lips than when falling from the 
pen of the historian. “One generation 
passeth and another cometh ; but the earth 
abideth forever.” Ilow much truer is this 
of our Maker. And when he compresses 
three generations into one, and when we 
see what vast events take place in the life- 
time of such an aged man, he furnishes us 
@ new line, new dimensions with which to 
measure his own eternity. We may well 
say,even when we look at the age of such 
aman, “Lord, what is man that thou 
takest knowledge of him, or the son of man 
that thou makest accountof him? Man is 
like to vanity; his days are as a shadow 
that passeth away.” 

There ts something sad, and yet not sad, 
in the death of such an old man; for, if we 
may believe that he is at rest, that he 
trusted for salvation only in the atoning 
blood of Christ, we may well be asked in 
the language of the poet Bryant: 

**Why mourn ye that our aged friend is dead ? 

Ye are not sad to see the gathered grain, 

Nor when their mellowed fruits the orchards cast, 
Nor when the yellow woods shake down the ripened 
Ye udhens when the sun, his course fulfilled, 

His glowing course, rejoicing earth and sky, 

In the soft evening, when the winds are stilled, 

Sinks where his islands of refreshment lie, 

And leaves the amile ef his departure spread 

O’er the warm-colosed heaven and ruddy mountain 
head. 7 

And I am glad that he has lived so long, 

And glad that ie has gone to his reward. 

Nor can I deem that Nature did him wrong 


Softly to disengage the vital chord; 
For when his hand grew palsied, and his eye 
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Gongregational Anion. 

Trg sixteenth social reunion of the 
American Congregational Union was held 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Musio, on 
Thursday evening, May 18th. A large aud- 
fence was in attendance. Dodworth’s 
band furnished the instrumental music, 
and 40 male votces, selected from the prin- 
cipal chareh-choirs in Brooklyn, the vocal 
muste for the occasion. 

Rev. R. & Storrs, JR., D.D., presided. 


At half-past seven o'clock Dr. Storrs 
rose and said: 


Ladies and Gentlemen:—The opening 
hymn will now be sung, and in this case, 
and in the cage of the hymns which follow, 
the air will be played by the band; and 
when that is finished the congregation are 
invited to rise and join in the singing. The 
hymn will be found on the reverse of the 
order of exercises. 


A hymn having been sung, prayer was 
offered by the Rey. Dr. Cushing, of Bos- 
ton, one of the secretaries of the Union. 














inbale with our earliest breath. [Applause.] 
The following ode was then sung: 


‘“* Manly and gentle, pnre and noble-hearted, 
weet wete their days of peaceful youth and beanty; 
weeter than peace. or days, or years is Freedom, 

Thought our brave heroes, 


“Darkly the clouds hung o'er a doubtful conflict ; 
Oat shone the rainbow—Lipgrty To aut men! 
! now a country grand enough to die for, 
Peace to our heroes, 


“* Rear we for them no cold s¢pulchral marble ; 
esh in our hearts their very selves are living, 
Dearer and nearer now, ever loved and cherished, 
ep io glory !"* 


Tue PREsIpENT.—Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is very pleasant to stand upon a 
platform where one has no more respon- 
sible or difficult office to perform than 
that of" presiding where no president® is 
needed, because everybody keeps good or- 
der as a matter of course, and to introduce 
speakers either one of whom might with 
as much propriety turn around and intro- 
duce the chairman. And, having iu for- 
mer days donesome heavy work on the plat- 
form myself—very heavy it was [laugh- 
ter], heavy, at any rate, to the audience, 
for I have no doubt they felt as the Scotch 
minister's congregation did. You remem- 
ber when he told his neighbor that he 
spoke two hours and a half the day before, 
the neighbor said to him, “ Why, min- 
ister, were you not tired to death?” “Aw 
nae,” said he, “I was as fresh as a rose; 
but it would have done your heart good 





Tur Presmpent.—The statement of the 
work of the Congregational Union will 
now be made by Rey. Dr. Palmer, secreta- 
ry of the society. 


Statement by Rev. Ray Palmer, 


I shall occupy the attention of the audi- 
ence but avery few moments with some 
brief statements in relation tothe work of 
the Union. That part of its work, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is not easy to explain, if 
it were desirable to do so. It consists in 
extensive correspondence with pastors and 
members of churches in different parts of 
the country in regard to the common in- 
terests of our churches. All questions re- 
lating to them, from time to time, are liable 
to come up in the discussion in this way. 
It consists in the performance of kind of- 
fices toward the churches, when they are in 
need of pastors, or of information, or of 
anything relating to their progress and 
welfare. And with pastors who are 
changing or about to change their fields of 
labor it will be obvious at once that this 
kind of labor cannot be explained. There 
is very much of it, however, to be done. 
The great work of church-erection occu- 
pies the larger portion of the attention of 
the officers of the society and ef the board 
of trustees. This work has been steadily 
progressing from the beginning—it has 
been growing on the hands of the trustees 
and the officers of the society from year to 
year. During the last year about one 
hundred and eight churches have been be- 
fore the board for assistance. Of these 
churches sixty-seven have received grants, 
and all but three of these grants in full 
completing the churches. Thirty-one 
churches in addition to these have grants 
pledged to them. All but three of those, 
also, have been grantsin full; that is, grants 
to churches which have not received any 

yortion before. The amount paid by the 
Pion during the last year thus far is 
£27,600, and *13.400 more pledged, making 
about $40,000. 1 will make a very brief 
statement in regard to the entire number 
of churches which have been assisted since 
this work was commenced, which I am sure 
must be of interest. The Albany Conven- 
tion recommended that there should be 
raised $50,000. There was raised, in pur- 





to see how tired the congregation was.” 
Laughter] Having now got out of that 
dispensation, and being entirely at liberty 
this evening, with nothing to say myself, 
but only to introduce others, it is a very 
new and delightful sensation. Ihope we 
shall all have a good time together, and I 
have no doubt we shall. I am sure we 
have had a good time thus far, and are 
under very great obligations to these gen- 
tlemen who have kindly come so far of 
their own free will, consenting to the re- 
quest of the committee of arrangements, 
that they might refresh us and delight us 
with this glorious music which we have 
heard. [Applause.] We always did have a 
good time in the Congregational Union 
Anniversary. I remember, in those ancient 
days when the pre-historic men and wo- 
men used to go to the anniversaries in the 
Tabernacle, that they sometimes had 
quarrels in societies there. In fact, if it 
was not for that excellent institution 
which takes care of the feelings of animals, 
we might say that they quarreled like 
cats and dogs; and sometimes in the good 
old Tract Society there used to be regular 
field-days, which we can remember, when 
there were forces marshaled on one side 
and the other, under famous leaders, some 
of whom are living and some of whom 
have gone up higher, and when there were 
onsets, and repulses, and great tactics, and 
strategic movements, wonderful to behold. 
But we always had excellent times at the 
anniversary of the Union; and 1 think one 
reason was they gave us something to eat 
in those days; for I think good people suf- 
fer, more than from anything else perhaps, 
from the fact that they do not eat enough 
and do not eat together often enough. 
{Laughter and applause.] Youremember, 
some of you remember, the cosy and de- 
lightful times we used to have at the Man- 
sion House and other places, when we 
took tea and coffee, and had cold meat on 
the table; when eloquence seemed to come 
as a matter of course, and harmony. Why 
it would be just as impossible to make 
| these gentlemen sing out of tune as to in- 
| troduce anything inharmonious at that 
; time. When that passed away, we came 
| down to the age of cornucopias. [Laugh- 
ter.] Ll wonder if anybody recollects those. 
I remember bringing one of those home 
j once, when the members of my family 
| were younger than they are now; and Ei 














suance of that vote, about $61,000; and | think they never had such an impression 
with that 229 churches were built, all of | of the importance of an institution as they 
them completed and out of debt at the | had ofthis. [Laughter.] Another reason 


end, and receiving on an average oniy 
about $250 apiece. . Then there was a 
as MET 

smal lune 


have no particvlar account. It was appro- 


priated mostly in Kansas, and we have | the East River. 


not the means of ascertaining how many 
churches were built with that. The Union 
has completed 384 churches, and given ap- 
propriations to 887, making the whole 
number to which appropriations have been 
granted, and with which they have all, 
with the exception of three, been complet- 
ed, 613—considerably more than one-third 
as many churches as there are in the whole 
of New England. All this within a very 
few years. These churches have been 
aided, as it has been stated on previous 
occasions like this; quite a number of 
them in New England, but the larger por- 
tion of them in the new states and tcerrito- 
ries. These demands come pressing more 
and more upon the churches, so that there 
seems to be no limit to the diffusion of our 
principles and the extension of our Chris- 
tian institutions, exceot that which is 
caused by the lackof propermeans. And, 
thereforc, at the business meeting this afier- 
noon, the Union passed the following reso- 
lution, which they instructed me to read on 
this occasion : 


“ Resolved, That, in view of the pressing 
needs of a large number of feeble churches 
desirous of erecting houses of worship, and 
looking to us for aid and encouragement, the 
trustees are requested to make a vigorous 
effort the coming year at least to double our 

And, as one person has generously 
} 


ly | terested. 3 
han $50,000 | thoucht, without challenge from anybody 


for our having good times, I think, was 
that we come to Brooklyn; and people who 


1 of about $10,000, of which we | live in Brooklyn are in the habit of drop- 


ping their controversies when they cross 
{Applause.] They may 
| quarrel on the other side; but they are al- 
ways good-natured when they get over 
| here. Then we never had any policy to 
arrange, or any policy to contest, and we 
never had any plans to quarrel about. 
The great Clarles Lamb, you recollect, 
| once saw two women scolding each other 
across a narrow London street. Some one 
asked him what those two women were 
| quarreling about. “Quarreling,” said Lamb; 
| “why, you see they are arguing from oppo- 
site premises.” [Laughter.| Well, we 
never had any premiscs here except the 
| hired premises that we paid for, and there 
|never was a chance to get up any 
| quarrel about any platform that was 
| laid down. But, on the other hand, as 
Dr. Palmer has said, everybody was 
| invited to come upon the platform and 
| utter his own thought, to uttes it freely ; to 
sum up the results, if he liked, of what his 
own body of Christians had been doing 
| during the year; and Ict us have them in a 
| speech of not more than ten minutes long; 
and, if he liked, give us the view of what 
they intended to do in the future, and any 
| thought abstracted from the image of prac- 


| tical concerns of that sort, with which his 


own mind was full, and with which the | 
mind of the denomination of Christians | 
represented by him was occupied and in- | 
So, every man speaking his own 


the trustees | else, the meetings were always full of har- 


to call the attention of all the Congregational 
churches of the country to the above propo- 
sition, and urge their churches to take up a 
collection for this object.’ 


It will not be necessary to occupy the 
time of the meeting further with any de- 
tails in relation to the work of the Union. 
It has not been common to do that on this 
occasion; but simply to make a state- 
ment as to the prosperity of the work, and 
of the means that are needed, and to rec- 
ommend it to the sympathy and prayers 
of those interested in this work. The 
question is asked here almost every year, 
sometimes by the press and sometimes by 
our personal friends: “ What is the par- 
ticular significance of the anniversary of 
the Congregational Union? What does it 
mean? You come together once a year, 
and you Call it the anniversary of the 
Congregational Union, and you invite 
Episcopalians, and Baptists, and Method- 
ists, and Presbyterians. You all meet on 
the same platform, and you unite in pray- 
ers and singing, you talk together about 
the great things of Christ’s Kingdom, and 
it is all very interesting ; but still wedon’t 
see what it has to do with the Congrega- 
tional Union particularly, or the Congre- 
gational churches.” Let me say a word 
in explanation of this; because we wish 
our brethren who are here to speak te us, 
to feel that they have the widest liberty of 
remark on this occasion, and that this is 
perfectly in harmony with the views and 
the purposes for which we have assem- 
bled. Let it besaid, then, that it is a great 
mistake to suppose that the issues of the 
time when our fathers set their feet on 
Plymouth Rock are, all, things connected 
with a dead gencration ; that other issues 
have arisen and crowded out these; and 
that now our thoughts are to be turned to 
other things. Nothing like it. We are 
only in the midst of the harvest that has 
begun to come from the principles which 
brought our fathers to these shores. The 
“Mayflower” is not dead. It is not 
withered ; it has not lost its fr granre; it 
is still fresh, alive, redolent \;ith piety, 
with the spirit of freedom, with everything 
that inspired our ancestors wh n they ieft 
their country to come to this land to lay 
the foundations of many genera sions. The 
principles which were in their: hearts as 
the impelling cause, that spirit which has 
made New England what she is, and sent 
her sons out to carry power, energy, a free 
spirit,an indomitable will, a large-hearted 
Christian charity all over the Jand—those 
principles are everywhere at work. Is it 
too much to say that the energy which has 
during the past week married two oceans 
together emanated from Plymouth Rock? 
[Applause.] Is it too much for us to say 
that the spirit and the principles that have 
overturned the old despotisms of Spain, and 
are there laying, as we hope, the founda- 
tion of something better, emanated from 
Plymouth Rock? Is it too much for us 
to say that the agitations in Europe, which 
we are watching with such interest, is but 
the fruitage of the seed sown by the Pil- 
grim Fathers? I refer to these things just 
to say that it is in harmony with all these 
that we, who have—most of us —some- 
thing, we hope, of New England blood in 
our veins and spirit in our hearts; that we 
who have been educated under those in- 
fluences which emanated from the Pil- 
grims, and from the institutions which 
they planted, have come together here in 
the largeness of the same Christian char- 
ity, with the same love of religious free- 
dom, with the same desire to co-operate 
with all our brethren, of every name, who 
are interested in the great truths of our 
common Christianity — those who have 
with usa like precious faith, those who 
believe with us that spiritual piety is bet- 
ter than outward forms, those who with 
us love a free conscience, a free Bible, a 
sound evangelical but not crystallized the- 
ology ; that we should come here every 
year, and open our doors and our hearts to 
all our Christian brethren; that we should 
invite them to come in and pray and sing 
and speak with us, and should assure 
them that we are ready to work with them 
so long as Christ has any enemies in the 
world. It seems fit to us, therefore, as 
Congregationalists, as children of the 
Pilgrims and of New England, to meet 
here as wedo. And this is the meaning 
ef our Union. It is the spirit which we 
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| mony ; and for that reason, 1 think, they 


continued to exist. And it was a noble 
hought. This plan of the anniversary 
| meeting of the Congregational Union re- 
flected honor upon that fruitful mind, 
fruitful in all good suggestions, from which 
it came—the mind of the first president, and 
| I believe the present president, of this so- 
ciety, and reflected honor as well upon 
the association which adopted it and car- 
|ried it out. It made the anniversaries 
| interesting and permanent. I understand 
that the anniversaries have ceased pretty 
much on the other side; that the meetings 
may continue to be held, but the audiences 
are small. Well, there may be various 
reasons for that. Since a number of those 
who used to meet on the platform there 
have ceased to speak upon the occasion of 
these anniversaries, have sometimes 
thoucht that the reason might be that there 
was not as good speaking as there used to 
be. You recollect when Robert Treat 











| so affectionately represented. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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$50,000, they ought to have $100,000 this 
present year. even that work does 
not come forward most prominently this 
evening. We are here to welcome our 
brethren from other Christian bodies; and 
let them tell us what God has been doing 
for them and by them, and what they hope 
he is to do by their instrumentality in 
time to come. And we are here to recog- 
nize and aid forward the fellowship of the 
Christian Church—that fellowship which 
does not consist in similarity of organiza- 
tion, or in similarity of tenets, but in sym- 
pathy and identity of spirit—that Christian 
fellowship in the exercise and exhibition 
of which each Christian church, retaining 
its own distinctive peculiarities of organi- 
zation and of faith, co-operating and sym- 
pathizing with every other, shall blend in 
its total exhibition with every other as the 
varied and colored rays of the spectrum 
are combined in the perfect light. [Ap- 
plause.] That we desire to aid; that 
we hope in our measure to illustrate and 
set forward, and for that purpose we are 
assembled here this evening; and everv- 
body is expected to speak well, except the 
chairman, who was not expecied to make 
a speech at all. [Laughter and applause.] 
A minister always keeps watch, you know, 
of the boys that go out from his own par- 
ish, to see if they turn out well; because, 
if they do, it illustrates the fact that they 
have been well-trained, and, if they don’t, 
it illustrates the fact that they have gone 
away from his parish. Swe mew l And, 
next to those he has trained himself, he is 
interested in watching those who have 
married their wives in his parish, and have 
taken them away. Thechances are great 
that they will always turn out well; be- 
cause aman has always a better chance 
to choose where he will marry than to 
choose where he will be born. [Laughter.] 
I have been watching one such yeung 
man for sometime. He married a daugh- 
ter of one of my most beloved and honored 
friends, an office-bearer for many years in 
my ownchurch, whose presence was a joy, 
whose smile was a standing benediction, 
whose wise counsels and beautiful spirit 
left an impression on all those who knew 
him that will never be effaced, and be- 
came anelement of strength and glory in 
the church from which he removed, re- 
moving hisresidence to another city sey- 
eral years since, and whe has recentl 
ascended higher. I have rejoiced to wate 
the career of this gentleman. He has 
made aconsiderable stirin the world. He 
bears an honored name, that will never be 
forgotten in American evangelical history 
while the great co-operative movements of 
Christian benevolence of this century con- 
tinue to exist or to be remembered. He 
has added a luster to that name himself. 
He represents tous a church from which 
our fathers came, and from whose breasts 
they drew the milk by which they were 
themselves nourished in knowledge, and 
in faith, and in godliness; and he repre- 
sents a movement within that church with 
which we certainly cannot any of us help 
but sympathize. And as this is my tempo- 
rary parish this evening, and Yih the 
bishop for the time, I give him liberty to 
speak. [Applause.] 


Remarks of Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr. 


Some men makea stir, and others make 
a stirforthem. I remember reading in the 
Good Book about that celebrated pool, and 
the poor lame man who was looking very 
much for a stir(but it was a stir he did 
not make himself),and was healed, as 
others had been healed before—though in 
not as direct and immediate a way—by an 
agency not his own. I have lain very 
long, sir, alongside of the pool, through 
these years you have been watching me; 
and I had alwavs meant to lie there, 
hoping that my infirmities would be healed 
in avery quiet and peaceful way. But I 
found myself, one July day, unexpectedly 
plunged into the pool, and there was noth- 
ing to do but to swim and get out, drip- 
ping and drenched as I could be, and, as I 
confess, I still am. [Laughter.] But I 
understand, at the outset of this meeting, 
that Congregational liberty extends to the 
lencth of ten minutes. [Laughter and 
cheers.] After that, I suppose it is li- 
cense. [Renewed laughter.] I have had 
a good deal of experience with Congrega- 
tionalism, under the most delightful cir- 
cumstances, as our chairman has himself 
I have been 
in an atmosphere pregnant with Congre- 
gationalism, and in an association faithful, 
amidst all difficulties and differences, to 
the old tradition. But it was not the old 
psalm-singing Congregationalism, it was 
not the old Quaker-burning Congrega- 
tionalism, it was not the old Congrega- 
tioralism which drove Roger Williams 
away; it was the Congregationalism of the 
Chureh of the Pilgrims. And I confess 
that my Episcopacy is very near that 
Congregationalism. [Cheers.] Indeed, 
sir, the Church of the Pilerims is your 
church ; the Church of the Puritans is my 
church. [Applause.] For I am a Puritan 
of the Puritans. I think history marks a 











Paine (you don’t recollect it, but you may 
remember the fact) was on the bench of 
the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, he 
had got to be quite aged (Robert Treat 
Paine, the father of the poet, by the way— 
dou’t confound them), and the bar desired 
him to retire from the bench; so they ap- 
pointed Harrison Gray Otis, who was very 
polite and accomplished, to go and see the 
judge and talk with him on the subject. 
He suggested to the judge that it must be a 
very great inconvenience to him to leave 
his home so often and so long. “Oh! 
he was always ready to sacrifice his 
personal preferences for the good of 
the country.” “But,” suggested Otis, 
“you are not in good _ health, 
you are infirm; aren’t you afraid this ex- 
cessive duty will kill you?” “Yes,” said 
he ; “ but a man can’t die in a better cause 
than administering justice.” [Laughter. 
“Do you see as well as you used to? 
“Yes; I can see with my glasses very 
well.” “Can you hear as well as you 
used to?” for it was notorious that he 
could not hear anything unless yelled 
through a trumpet. fle said: “ Yes, I 
hear perfectly ; but they don’t speak as 
loud as they did before the Revolution.” 
(es of laughter and applause.] Well, 
don’t think they speak as well as they 
did before the war over in New York. 
That may be one reason why the anniver- 
saries are not so thronged as they used to 
be. But, whether they get on or not, this 
gocs on by reason of that fact, that it gives 
every man an opportunity to utter his own 
thought, and the thought of his own Chris- 
tian body, before those who are assembled, 
not only from the Congregational churches 
alone, but from all the churches that love 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and that inherit 
and manifist the same pilgrim spirit of 
which Dr. Palmer has spoken so well in 
our hearing. It continues to live; and, I) 
have no doubt, will continue to live as | 
long as the society exists. The French 
| #.garo,a comic paper, giving the defini- 
tion of menin the 19th century, defines 
them as the accessories of machinery. 
Sometimes I think, in our great socie- 
ties, that the men who speak are the acces- 
sories of the machinery. Dut they are not 
here, for there is no machinery at all; and 
they are anything but accessories, as you 
will say when you come to hear them. 
They come to speak their own thought 
concerning themes which now occupy the 
public mind. The society has a work to 
do. It is a grand work. It is a work 
which was never so important as it is at 
this very hour, when this railroad to which 
reference has been made has been just 
completed, spanning the continent, open- 
ing up all that immense and comparative- 








ly as yet untrodden West, into which a 
heterogeneous papeleton from every part | 
of the civilized world, representing every | 
creed, and tongue, and blood of Curisten- ; 
dom, is to flow ; and from heathenism as | 
well—millions coming from heathenism | 
to occupy the territory which has been | 
so suddenly and splendidly opened up. | 
Now is the time tor this society to build 
churches more rapidly, more widely than 
ever before, running out on that great ar- 
tery of travel and traffic, with its hauds full 
of churches, and sprinkling them on every 
side, till the valley is lighted with the 
shrine, and the mountain-top is made 
higher by the spire that pvintstoward the | 





skies. [Applause] Instead of having} 


great distinction between Pilgrims and 
Puritans. Puritans were always conserva- 
tive; Pilgrims were always erratic. Puri- 
fans staid at home; Pilgrims ran away 
from home. Puritans attempted to reform ; 
Pilgrims attempted to create. The old 
controversy in the old historic church re- 
mains, and the old Puritans have handed 
down their trust to young Puritans in 
turn; but the Pilgrims, where are they? 
We look around for something of this 
Mayflower spirit; butit is only in the 
germ. Some of our good friends in that 
paper, with somewhat of pretension, but a 
great deal of power in personal criticism, 
Tue New York INDEPENDENT, prophe- 
sy that the Puritans must follow the ex- 
ample of the Pilgrims. That remains to 
beseen. At anyrate, [have not yet learned 
to sing “I’m a Pilgrim, and I’m a stran- 
ger.” [Laughter.] I have had an oppor- 
tunity of looking after some of these Pil- 
grims, and observing these churches that 
are scattered to the right hand and the 
left through our Western country. They 
are very nice churches. They have very 
little pretension to architecture; they are 
very plain, and the people who fill them 
are very plain, common-sense people; and 
the ministers, too, are well adapted for 
their work. But sometimes they are very 
much misunderstood and misrepresented, 
as other ministers, are. In Kansas I heard 
of one of these good men who was sent out 
—I don’t know ; perhaps it was by this very 
society—into the center of the state. After 
traveling on the railroads and on the stage- 
coaches, he at last came to the humble 
mule’s back, which carried him to the last 
place where he could find comfort anda 
bed. As soon as he arrived there, he was 
surrounded in the little sitting-room by 
the people, who were waiting, like the 
Athenians, to hear something new. One 
of them said to him: “Stranger, what 
mought be your business?” “ Well, 
my friends, what do you think my 
business is?’ ‘Wal,’ looking at 
him from head to “stranger, 
moughtn’t you be buying lands?” “ No.” 
“Tim, h’m; I see, I see. Reckon you're 
a schoolmaster?” “No.” “I see, I see. 
Coming for trade?” ‘ No, not for trade.” 
“ Got folksout here?” “No, [haven't got a 
folk in the whole place.” “I see. Wal, 
stranger, you're a cur'us customer. I 
don’t know what you are.” “ Well, now, 
my friend,” said he, “just look at me, and 
say what you think I am.” “ Wal,” said 
the man, after a very searching look, “I 
think you are either a Chicago bummer or 
a trayeling preacher.” [Loud laughter.] 
This may be very faint praise; but in my 
judgment it is the highest of all commend- 
ation. A class of men who adapt them- 
selves to the society in which their work 
is found; a class of men with no sacerdo- 
tal or ecclesiastical pretensions, who are 
Christians among Christians, brethren 
among brethren, filling a position at the 
head of the house assigned to them, priests 
of the family in the most ancient priest- 
hood, administering the ordinances and 
discipline of Christ with the spirit of earn- 
est, non-contentious love. [Applavse.] 
Such a ministry this society is engaged in 
building up—a society which preaches 
Jesus and the resurrection; and because it 
preaches this grand central truth, about 
which all other truths revolve as lesser 
lights, which gain all their glory from the 
Sun, I love the society, and am glad to say 
a word either to make a fool of myself or 
to advance its interests. [Cheers.] There 
is something very provoking in the sug- 
gestion which our president has made 
about the good times of the past. Here 
we are invited, as the children, to come in 
after the dinner is over and hear what a 
good dinner they had. [Laughter.] This 
nursery sort of treatment may do very 
well for the babes of Congregationalism ; 
but it is very hard for the grown-up 
bodies of Episcopacy [laughter], because 
there is a proverbial tendency on the part 
of good people to good cheer. I remem- 
ber very well speaking at a public school 
exhibition in New York to some of the 
girls who were graduating. Other gentle- 
men had instructed them about the 
esthetic parts of life; and it was left to me 
to eo down to the lower paris, and tell 
them about the kitchen. There was a 
good, rotund, big, able-bodied trustee—a 
German wiihali—who sat on the 
plaiform ; and I was enforcing the neces- 
sity of good cooking to honest, Christian 
lives—that more spiritual depression came 
from dyspepsia than almost any other 
source—and, 1 suppose, feeling hungry at 
the time, must have been particularly elo- 
uent on that poiut. Because, as soon as 
? took my seat, I heard this grave and rev- 
erend gentleman, whose fngers could 
scorcely meet over his pauach, say: ‘ lt 
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‘pounds of spice; and then] would add 


seems to me zeesslim men are all zee time 
talking about zeir stomachs.” aughter.] 
Is that some of our slim men are 
like the lean kine, who can eat up the fat 
kine and never look any bigger. [Re- 
newed merriment.] At any rate, there was 
a very vital connection between good cheer 
and this entertainment, which is now a 
thing of the past. I suppose we must look 
back upon it, and feel that only is it to 
be gained by the destruction of the more 
solid part of these reunions. We must 
look at it very much as Charles Lamb 
says that they always looked at roast pig— 
as Only to be gained by the burning of the 
house in which the piglived. [Laughter.] 
We stond together, then, just on this com- 
mon platform, planted on a rock, fencing 
off only those who deny the Lord that 
bought them; drawing toward all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
worship him any way—with the Liturgy, 
without the Liturgy, or half-and-half. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Now, it seems > 
me that there is a vast work for the spirit 
that is embodied here to do, and never a 
greater work than just now. It is not 
finished in planting Congregational 
churches. It is not finished in building up 
any ecclesiastical organization. It is not 
finished in spreading any denominational 
literature. It is only finished in the tri- 
umph of the principles, and the spirit, and 
the communion of the old Reformation 
over all the perversions of doctrine and the 
accumulations and meretricious accretions 
of worship. Andin this work we are to 
be united. My good friends, there is a very 
great misunderstanding on our side of the 
house of some things that are done on your 
side of the house. As an old class-mate of 
mine in college, who was not a very bril- 
liant man, but who has since become very 
distinguished, said in a debating society: 
“There are misunderstandings vice versa, 
both ways.” [Cheers and laughter.] Our 
point, so far asI am permitted to speak 
for the Puritan party—and we never 
will regard that word as one of scorn— 
our cieshag as the Puritan party in the 
old historic church is to drive out every- 
thing that belongs to Rome. [Applause.]} 
Everything in doctrine, everything in dis- 
cipline, everything in worship, and all 
stand upon the principles of the Divine 
Word as they are manifested and revealed 
by the fathers and in the writings of the 
Reformation. And in doing this work 
we stand on the controversial line. We 
are to take the onslaught from both sides, 
to be misunderstood often by those who 
ought to be the most earnest in our main- 
tenance and encouragement, always mis- 
understood by those who differ from us— 
newspaper reports flying continually about 
as to the purposes of this man and that 
man, who is held up as a law-breaker, 8 
perjured erson, unfaithful to sworn ca- 
nonical obligations, and prejudicing here 
and there the minds of one whose heart 
ought to be united unto us, as the heart of 
David was unto the heart of Jonathan. 
For in Christ we are one, united in pur- 
pose, in sympathy, in spirit, so tar as this 
common line of effort extends. IfI were 
permitted to drop one sensible and practi- 
cal word, it is this. Whilst in our position 
we do not throw ourselves as yet upon the 
sympathy or into the arms of anybody; 
but we do ask that our position may 
be identified with that of Puritan leaders 
in the early ages of the Reformation, 
and in the reigns immediately succeeding 
that which introduced it, in an effort 
to reform, to bring into consistent 
relations with the Scriptures the 
standards and the practical working of 
the church to which we belong. There 
is a great opportunity there. In my own 
neigborhood they have had a little differ- 
ence in one of the churches about singing. 
One of our brethren wanted one sort of 
singing, and his people another. At last 
the contest came to an election, and each 
side marshaled its forces. On the side of 
those who wanted to retain the fancy and 
operatic singing which prevailed at that 
time was introduced the leading singer of 
the choir as avoter. He never had voted 
before, and the gentleman who acted as 
chairman said to him (he was an Ital- 
ian): “Mr. ©., I should like to chal- 
lenge your vote.” Oh! certainly, 
certainly, What you mean by chal- 
lenge?” “I mean, to ask you a few 
questions.” “Oh! certainly; as many 
as you like.” “Mr. C., are you a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church?” “I 
am.” “lave you been confirmed?’ “I 
have been confirmed.” “ When were you 
confirmed?” “Oh! I should think in 
1840.” “Where were you confirmed ?” 
“In Italy.” “In Italy—confirmed in 
Italy—by an Episcopal bishop?” “Byan 
Episcopal _ bishop.” “What was his 
name ?” “ Bishop—Bishop was his name.” 
“Well, Mr. C., when he confirmed you, 
what did he do? Did he lay his hands on 

ou?” “No, sir; no, sir. I never let any 
man lay his hands on me!” [Laughter.] 
Now we have among us a tendency to put 
great importance upon laying on of hands, 
as well as a worldliness which makes very 
little importance of it; and the Puritan 
spirit is the spirit that maintains the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel against the super- 
stition of the one and the earnestness of the 
Gospel against the vain fancies and world- 
liness of the other. Let us, then, in our 
work, feel that the expression of your 
chairman this evening is that of the body 
which is so ably and fully represented 
here. And let us—in this unity of purpose, 
in this hotly-contested struggle, in this ad- 
vancing and imminent crisis—let us be 
united to oppress none, to uphold all, to 
preach Christ simply, to act heart to heart, 
as near as we can, and work hand to 
hand, as the Lord giveth us power. [Ap- 
plause. ] 





Tue PresmENT.—An old sailor went 
to three churches in New York one Sun- 
day—Presbyterian in the morning, Baptist 
in the afternoon, and Episcopal in the 
evening. Some one asked him which he 
liked the best. He said he liked the Epis- 
copal the best, “ because they gave Jack a 
chance to jaw back.” [Shouts of laughter. ] 
I think our brother may be trusted to im- 
prove his opportunity. [Renewed mirth- 
fulness and cheers. | 


The following hymn was then sung by 
the choir to the tune of Lennox: 


* One sole baptisma! sign, 
One Lord below, above— 
Zion, one faith is thine, 
Only one watchword—love, 
From different temples though it rise, 
One song ascendeth to the skies, 


“Our sacrifice is one; 
One Priest before the throne— 
n, 


The slain, the risen So 
Redeemer, Lord alone! 
And sighs from contrite hearts that spring 


Our chief, our choicest oifering. 
* Head of thy church beneath! 
The catholic, the true. 
On ail her members breathe, 
Her broken frame renew ! 
Then shall thy perfect will be done, 
When Christians love and live as one.” 
Tne Presipent.—I have said that we 
always watch with interest the boys that 
have gone from Brooklyn—not merely 
those who have been born here, but those 
who have spent their early years here, 
coming in their youth. One of these, 
whose face used to be familiar in our 
churches while he was pursuing his col- 
lege course in New York, went away 
from Brooklyn—went to the city of Phila- 
delphia. And there was some danger that 
he might get a little too straight-laced 
down there, wear a broad-brimmed hat, 
and put everything in a precise and rect- 
angular shape—which is a very good 
thing, within limits. But when a man gets 
too much of that it is apt to diminish his 
usefulness. So he was called back to 
Brooklyn. And it is a fact, which you 
have probably noticed, that when men are 
called away from Brooklyn they some- 
times go, and sometimes don’t; but when 
they are called here, they always come. 
[Laughter and cheers.] And so he, being 
called, hascome. [Cheers.] We shallsee 
now how the air of Philadelphia has af- 
fected him. I have the great pleasure of 
introducing the Rey. Dr. Talmadge. [Ap- 
plause. } 


Address of Rev. T. 
madge. 

Mr. TALMADGE said: I am very glad to 
see you, sir, in the chair; and ] hope it 
may be a long while before that church in 
Boston geisyouaway. [Applause.] Talk 
about unaniinous calls to Buston. I think, 
it I were to put it to a vote in this audience 
to-nizht, you would have a unanimous call 
to stay where you are. [Great Applause. ] 
I have found out by observation to-night 
that this anniversary of the Congregational 
Union is a very peculiar thing. There is 
nothing like it, [ guess, in the heavens 
above, or the earth below, or the water 
under the earth. [Laughter.] Such a 
commingling of sober sense and mirthful- 
ness, of ttm and fire, of Boston and Brook- 
lyn, oflive Yankees and blue Presbyterians, 
I never saw in my life. [Laughter and 
applause.} I think I couid give a pre- 
scription--a recipe, rather—for making an 
anniversary of the Copgregational Union. 
I would take a great tank, every board and 
hoop of which should be disanctly Con- 
gregational; then I would put into that 
tank a certain number of Westminster 
Assemblies, and Heidelberg Catechisms, 
and Episcopal Liturgies, and Methodist 
Love-Feasts. I would add about  fitly 


Dewitt Tal- 


enough moisture to wet it all through 
[great laughter]; and then J would take a 
Boston yard-stick and stir it all up. {Re- 
pewed laughter.) And that woulu make a 
Congregutional Union, I think. One spoon- 
ful of a mixture like that would kill a 
bigot dead as a door-nail [shouts of laugh- 
ter]; and, if it did not kill him dead, would 





| Jonah’s whale on the third day after he 


Jarge an institution that he has to get as 


took to studying hecy. 

Well, I find Aye deal of New En- 
gland parity scattered all around here to- 
night. I do not think, indeed, that a 
Yankee is ful'y made until he comes to 
New York. [Laughter.] 1 think he is so 


far offas New York to sce himself well. I 
do not think there is any man in the world 
like he who has descended from a Connec- 
ticut Yankee on the one side and a Long 
Island Dutchman on the other. [Laugh- 
ter.] It almost always wins @ man suc- 
cess ; the Yankee in his nature saying go 
ahead, while the Dutch in his blood says 
be prudent while yon do go ahead. 
[Laughter and applause.] The one has a 
tendency to enterprise and enthusiasm, 
the other to prudence and firmness ; for 
when he says Yaw he means Yaw, and 
you cannot changehim. [Renewed laugh- 
ter and applause.] The difference was 
well illustrated by an accident on the Mis- 
sissippi. A Yankee and a Dutchman were 
on board of a steamboat. The boiler burst, 
and the passengers were thrown into the air. 
After the accident, the captain was around 
picking up the passengers. He found the 
Dutchman, but not the Yankee; and he 
asked him, “ Did you see anything of the 
Yankee?” “Oh, yes,” says he; “when I 
was going up he was coming down.” 
(Laughter and applause.] Dr. Storrs gave 
one reason why he thought the Anniversa- 
ries in New York were very slimly at- 





tended now; but I do not really think that 
he gave the right reason. When I heard 
the statement made by Doctor Ray 
Palmer, I just made up my mind what had 
killed the New York Anniversaries, and 
had not killed this. His statement to- 
night, for conciseness and brevity, I con- 
sider a model for all anniversaries. I will 
tell you what killed many anniversaries in 
New York: interminable annual reports. 
They would kill anything that is not in its 
nature positively immortal. [Great laugh- 
ter and applause.] Those awful reports 
100 feet front by 75 deep. [Laug ter.] 
Why, a good, innocent brother would come 
in from the country to attend an anniver- 
sary, all on fire with zeal; and he would 





sit down in the ce mpg room, and the 
report would begin and grind out statistics 
and dry details, until after a while the 
good man would not know what was the 
matter with him, but he would feel 
a kind of exhaustion, a faintness 
in the head, a goneness in the stomach 
[laughter], a weakness in the back, until he 
would begin to wriggle, and squirm, and 
twist on the bench. And we have the reason 
in this for the fact why so few people now 
have any backbone; they wore it all off 
listening to those old reports. [Laughter.] 
A man would come in, the reading of the 
report would 50 on and go on, the audi- 
ence would thin out and thin out, until you 
could only find here and there an anni- 
versary veteran; and he would havea look 
of despair on his countenance, ascribing all 
his lack of interest in the exercises to the 
fact that he must be losing his religious 
hold. [Great laughter.] And then he would 
brace himself, and resolve that, let every- 
thing else go,he would illustrate before a sin- 
ful world the doctrine of the perseverance 
of the saints. [Laughter.] I think itis a 
great thing to have this annual hand- 
shaking, this ecclesiastical jubilee, this 
good time generally. I tell you that the 
wisest thing that a turtle ever does is to 
stick its head out of its shell; it enlarges 
its own ideas [laughter], and besides that 
it is very complimentary to other turtles. 
[Renewed laughter and applause.) Let 
the potsherds of the earth contend with the 
potsherds of the earth; we are ali brethren 
here to-night--that is, those of us who arenot 
sisters. [Laughter.] I think this Congre- 
gational Union has a mission to bring to- 
gether other denominations, to bring de- 
nominations into kindly feeling. Wehave 
heard something to-night about this Pa- 
cific Railroad. I notice that the last spike 
that was driven there was a golden spike, 
and the last hammer that smote anv spike 
was a golden hammer. NowI have thought 
that, perhaps, in the good time coming, 
when all denominations of Christians 
shall be brought into connection, this Con- 
gregational Union will be the golden spike 
and the golden hammer that will unite the 

eat Atlantic of Calvinism with the great 
Pacific of Arminianism, and there will be 
peace on earth, good-will to men. [Ap- 
plause.] I think this institution has also 
a mission to perform. It has had for 50 
years to show the world that there is no 
war between religion and good cheer. I 
never heard of this society whining about 
anything. It letseven the minister laugh. 
I don’t think man’s face was intended for 
a counter on which to measure religion 
by the yard. Ngee and anger | 
The most awfully solemn-looking man 
ever knew borrowed $25 of me, and out 
of pure delicacy of feeling never referred 
to the subject again. [Laughter.] The last 
time I heard of him he was in the Auburn 
Penitentiary, looking more solemn than 
ever. Now, the wise man Solomon says 
“that wisdom’s waysare ways of pleasant- 
ness.” It is religion makes a man happy. 
I believe it. I know that Solomon said 
some very depressing things; and I sup- 
pose he was then giving an account of the 
unhappiness which came as a result of his 
bad doing in other days—and he had done 
very badly sometimes, and I don’t wonder 
that he was unhappy. The fact is, his 700 
wives almost pestered the life out of him. 
[Laughter.] But I believe that, if_a man 
acts wisely, and puts his trust in God, he 
will be happy while he lives, he will be 
happy when he dies, and he will be happy 
through all eternity. 

“The bill of Zion yields 
A thousand sacred sweets 


Before we reach the heavenly fields 
Or walk the golden streets "* 


Religion makes a man happy. [Ap- 
plause.}| I cannot help but love this Con- 
gregational Union, also, because I remem- 
ber that, in the dark days of the war, 
whatever else bas flown the track, 
this society always stood fair and 
square, meaning union and _ liberty 
and the righis of man. [Applause.] 

This society when it prayed for the 
President of the United States in those 
days did not do like the minister in this 
state somewhere, who boasted of the fact 
that when he prayed for the President 
the people did not know whether he meant 
Jeff. Davis or Abraham Lincoln. When 
this society prayed for the President, 
amidst all his trials and adversities, it 
meant Abraham Lincoln. Everybody 
knew it. [Applause.] When this society 
prayed for the army, there was not any 
doubt as to whether it meant the army 
under Grant or the army under Lee; 
everybody knew it meant the blue jackets 
under Grant. [Applause.] This society 
neyer assisted in trying to prove that the 
black man was originally a gorilla, or that 
aman’sright of citizenship and his hope 
of heaven depended on the style of his 
shins. Whatever else this Union may do, 
whatever good or bad it may doin coming 
days, I will always love it, because I re- 
member that, when our brothers, fathers, 
and sons were at the front, this society 
stood by like Moses holding up both 
hands until Israel prevailed, and the 
cannon in Independence Square, and in 
New York Park, and on Boston Common 
thundered out the’ tidings that Lee had 
surrendered and insurrection was dead. 
{Great applause.] And God bless you 
all, my dear brethren in the ministry—ail 
of you who have come up hereto unite 
wiih us in these exercises. it is good to 
be here, to strike hands in Christian fellow- 
ship, We have one cause, after all, one 
Lord, one faith, one Jesus Christ, one 
triumph, and one Heaven. [Applause.] 
Glory to God inthe highest, and on earth 
peace and good-will to men. It shall be 
my prayer while I live, and it shall be 
my prayer when I die, that Jesus may 
reign, aud ail sorrows be healed, and atl 
tears wiped away, and the mouuniains 
and the hills brea forth into singing, and 
all the trees of the woods clap their hands. 
The Lord hasten it in his time. [Ap- 
plause. | 


Tue PRESIDENT.-- You know how he came 
to be born on Long Island from a Long Is- 
land Dutchman anu a Connecticut Yankee. 
You remember that the Dutch started 
irom the west end of Long Island going 
eastward, the Yankees started from the 
east end coming westward. ‘The island is 
130 miles long, and the Dutch had 10 years 
the start ; and ihey met out here at Bedford. 
{Laughter and applause.] I recollect some 
years ago that Dr. Cox was going out of 
my church one evening, and there was a 
shower falling outside, and the people 
were ihereture detained at the doors and 
did not pass out as rapidly as usual; and 
he said to a distinguished clergyman of 
the Baptist denomuiuation, then in Pierre- 
pont street, who was walking out 
with him—said he, “ Brother, what is the 
reascn of this delay?” “I think,” an- 
swered the oiher, “ there is a shower out- 
side.” “Ah!” said the Doctor, “ there are 
quite a number of your persuasion here ; 
they ought not to be afraid of the water.” 
“No,” said the brother, “it is not the 
water, but the sprinkling, that they are 
afraid of’ ‘“ Aye,’ said Doctor Cox, “I 
know that they are afraid of that; and yet 
it comes from heaven.” (Laughter and 
applause.} Well, 1 don’t suppose that 
Brother Lowry thinks that sprinkling 
comes from heaven ; but he is not afraid of 
the water, and I am very glad to be able te 
introduce him. {Appiause.] 


Address of Rev. Robert Lowry. 


Dr. Lowny said: Iam ata loss to ac- 
count for my name being put on the list 
of speakers, unless it is because last year 











throw him into the unsettled condition of 


the committee had a Baptist on the piat- 


form whose spinal column none of uscon- 
sider exactly straight according to Baptist 
diagrams; and they thought this year, on 
the principle of compensation, they would 
get at least one Baptist who was known to 
be a stiff and steadfast Calvinistic, close- 
communion Baptist minister. And so I 
suppose the compensation is secured. I 
will accept that arrangement. Then I 
think, why should nota Baptist appear 
upon the platform of the Congre- 
gational Union? Why, Mr. Chairman 
and brethren, you know that we need 
not turn over many pages of history to see 
the burning words, you know that there 
was a time when ecclesiastical tyranny 
came into your meeting-houses, and into 
ours ; came into your dwellings, and into 
ours ; came into your purses, and into ours ; 
came among your flocks, and herds, and 
among ours; spoiled your possessions, and 
spoiled ours; and drove you and drove us 
through village-streets and over country- 
roads, until there was a kinship instituted 
between you and us,a kinship of suffer- 
ing, so that our fathers learned in their own 
consciousness to interpret that scriptural 
expression, the fellowship of Christ’s suf- 
ferings. Why should not a Baptist and 
Congregationalist stand upon the same 
platform? I think it was last year—if not 
last year, the year before last—that upon 
this very platform some one said (he was 
not a Baptist either): “ We love our Baptist 
brethren, for they are all Congregational- 
ists—only they are a little more go.” 
{Laughter.] So they are. Ifthere is any 
good thing that Congregationalists have, 
we have it; and we think we have one 
good thing you have not got. I wish you 
had all wehave. By the good we have in 
polity we have whatever good you have in 
what we call the doctrines of Christ. We 
have whatever good you have in practice, 
just making a little discount there; and we 
would like to swap off here and there a 
little something we bave got for a little 
something you have got, and make a com- 
mon pile of what has been swapped, and 
throw that out of the way, and stand right 
fair and square—not exactly (as was said 
last year, you remember, by our eloquent 
brother of world-wide fame) standing 
shivering on the brink, but jumping in and 
being done with it. [Laughter.] If that 
were Only done, we might drop the Con- 
gregationalist name and the Baptist name, 
adopt @ new term, put up a new sign, and 
invite anew current of trade to our grand 
Orthodox, Calvinistic establishment. 
There are some of us who think it is com- 
ing; and some even go so far as to 
yates that Brother Beecher’s baptistry 
is helping on the good timecoming. [A 
plause.] Our brother, in that cesta 
excellent and admirable address which he 
made, struck my mind as conveying the 
idea, or intending to convey the idea, that 
the Pacific Railroad started from Plymouth 
ck, and somehow or other ran itself up 
against Plymouth Rock. A year or two 
ago, when the New England Society gave 
their anniversary dinner at Irving Hall, 
among the speakers was that grand, silver- 
tongued man, that fiery patriot, Curtis, And 
he rose up in his place and told those New 
Englanders there gathered together: “ Gen- 
tlemen, the Puritan of the Puritans was 
Roger Williams; and when Salem gave 
Roger Williams notice to quit, and sent 
him forth in the cold winter breeze into 
the wilderness beyond, he carried with 
him a brighter, better, more glorious type 
of civil and religious liberty than they 
could boast who sent him forth.” [Ap- 
plause.] He told those New Englanders 
that. Gentlemen, I put a broad autograph 
right on the back of that statement. I say 
that in Roger Williams there was bound 
up, though no one then saw it, the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the religious amendment 
to the Constitution, the Emancipation 
Proclamation, the 15th Amendment, 
and the Pacific Railroad, all rolled up 
in one. [Applause.] It may be that 
the Pacific Railroad, when it started from 
Roger Williams, run along by Plymouth 
Rock as 4 mere out-station ; but it started 
from Roger Williams. 1636 is the golden 
_ of the Puritans, It isa good thing to 
now, when a man you don’t like has 
a better idea than you have, and turns 
around upon you with that better idea and 
makes it your property, that you appre- 
ciate what he does. I would like to sa 
pleasant things about New England, and 
always do when I can. What a grand thing! 
We are here together to-night upon a New 
England platform; and the things of the 
past we do not care much about, except as 
we gather good lessons from them to be bet- 
ter men in the future. It is said that Paris is 
France; and perhaps in somewhat the 
same sense Bostonis New England. When 
you look into Boston, you see New En- 
gland. That is not strictly true; but we 
may take it as true for a certain purpose. 
Boston is ambitious, and flies a bright and 
lofty flag. What has Boston been doing? 
Looking out upon the sea of its future 
prosperity, setting all its ambitious sails, 
turning the prow of its vessel in this direc- 
tion, and making our beautiful city of 
Brooklyn its first port ofentry. And what 
for? Why does it stop here on its pros- 
perous voyage ? Why, to take in Storrs. 
{Laughter and applause.] But we say to 
them, gentlemen, we admire your taste, 
you could not make a better selection ; but, 
if you know what is best for you in the 
long run, you will be kind enough to turn 
your rudder toward us as soon as possible, 
and make your way back to Boston. For 





cut off and at the bottom of the sea; and 
so it seemed to me with the end of Broad- 
way. Well, another branch of your 
work, I find, is collecting statistics and 
keeping a record of your churches. 
As you grow older in the New World, this 
will become more important from year to 
year. Part of my business in America 
now is to collect materials for our own 
church history, in the shape of documents 
that I expect to find near Boston. There 
are Welsh records there of three hundred 
and ten vears ago, which can be found no- 
where else. And it is most important that 
you so keep your records that a hundred 
years hence the inquirer may find them at 
the rooms of the Congregational Union. 
But the real work of the Union is, I think, 
in its missionary labors—the department 
that takes up the cause of weak churches, 
and plants other churches beyond the 
populous states of the West, for the strug- 
gling few that settle there. In this great 
work you have done nobly within the last 
eleven years; but you must work still on 
for at least 189 years longer—making 200 
years—before you will finish this particu- 
ar work. You are only just begun. To 
see the force of what I am saying, I think 
you ought to loek upon it from the Euro- 
pean standpoint. You have no conception 
here of the great desire there is, in every 
country in Europe almost, for emigration 
to the States of America. If you could 
only see the bustle along the railways in 


merce of the world, the wish may come to 
ou, “ Would that I could trace this river 
its source!” But to do this is not in 
the power of man. Before it can be done, 
you must follow to its home in the heavens 
every rain-drop; you must follow each 
tinkling brook to its secret dell ; you must 
register a thousand springs; you must 
count every snow-flake that meits upon 
every mountain-top beneath the summer 
sun; you must pry beneath the glacier’s 
bed ; you must descend to the caverns in 
the earth and uncover its subterranean 
waters ; you must explore the whole con- 
tinent, above, beneath, and around you, 
before you can trace really to its source 
the great river. And yet you may stand 
by some main stream or central fount and 
a A Here is the rive’’s source!” And so 
with this mighty, rolling river of English 
Puritanism—into it have flowed the free 
and large ideas of all centuries and lands. 
Something of Greece, something of Rome, 
something of Geneva and of Switzer- 
land, but more still of the old He- 
brew spirit, are in it. Yet its main 
Springs burst to view on English soil 
more than five centuries ago. It was on 
the 13th (some say the 17th) of May, 1381, 
that there was assembled a gathering in 
the monastery of the Black Friars at bom 
don, composed of priests, bishops, and 
lawyers, to consult as to how they should 
put down certain pestilent doctrines, dis- 
turbing heresies, which, through the 





Wales, and in the neighborhood of Liver- 
pool, and hear the hubbub of that country 
generally! Why, you have immigration 
coming in this summer at the rate of half 
a million per annum. Now you will have 
to continue before you finish this great 
work, You will have to redouble your 
efforts. While we are sending you some 
of our best classes of workingmen, we are 
fighting hard and doing battle for privi- 
leges that you have wre for the last 83 
years. We are now fighting on the great 
question of the union of church and state; 
we are struggling for greater Fear free- 
dom ; we are fighting for a fair stage and 
no favors, for the Gospel of our blessed Re- 
deemer. [Applause.] And I am glad to 
tell you that we are gaining, step by step. 
Things are looking better in France than 
they ever did before. They built a small 
Baptist chapel there seven years ago, and 
only this year have they been allowed to 
open it. In Prussia the late war and the 
battle of Sadowa has knocked three or 








preaching of one John Wickliffe, were 
spreading among the people. And just as 
this important synod met an eartliquake 
shook the city of London; and some ot 
the doctors there assembled said that this 
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was a sign of the Divine displeasure, and 
that the meeting had better dissolve with- 
out transacting its business. But Archbishop 
Courtenay, the president of the assembly, 
said: “ No; Lread this sign in another way. 
It shows that nothing but an earthquake 
can uproot John Wickliffe and his here- 
sies.” And so that assembly proceeded sol- 
emnly to denounce and repudiate four and 
twenty heresies that they found in the 
writings of Wickliffe, and to declare that 
he could not be permitted to write any 
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more. The chronicler tells us that when 
this decision was reached John Wickliffe 
lifted his noble head, and said, “ The truth 
is mighty, and it shall prevail.” Now what 
were those truths? When John Wickliffe 
uttered those words, then and there, seven- 





four of those petty little kingdoms into 

one; and, even put together, they are 

scarcely larger than a garden in America. 

But there is more of freedom enjoyed 

in Prussia and in Austria. The Concordat 

between Austria and Rome has. been 

thrown to the winds; and now they can 

marry without the intervention of the 

priests, can hold public meetings without 

the intervention of the law, and they are 

breathing more freely than ever befere. 

Italy has become more free; and Spain it- 

self has thrown off the galling yoke that it 

has worn for centuries past. [Applause.] 

In England we are doing battle. We 
have now doubled the number of voters by 
extension of the franchise; and in a few 

— we shall change the character of our 
Touse of Commons, and fill it with men 
who will go there to serve their country, 
and not because they were born with silver 
spoons in their mouths. [Cheers.] The 
bill that has been brought in by Mr. Glad- 
stone to disestablish the Irish Church is 
being passed through the House of Com- 
mens. It is not Ireland alone; but this 
movement is the prelude. Whenit is won 
there, the next field will be Wales; and in 
afew years we shall see the connection 
between the church and the state entirely 
separated throughout the whole of the Old 
orld. [Applause.] There is a strong 
bond of sympathy between Wales and 
America; and I will soon tell you why. I 
have not always felt at ease—indeed, I have 
felt indignant—in reading some of the En- 
glish newspapers, when they were giving 
us an account of American doings some 
time ago. You were not fairly nor hon- 
estly dealt with by them; but, whatever 
sins were committed by a section of the 
English nation, the Welsh were your 
friends to the heart’s core. And, if they 
had been polled man by man, nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine of them out of every 
thousand sympathized with you, and 
wished you God-speed in the hour of your 
trial. [Cheers.] may say that all the 
Welsh newspapers, all the quarterlies, all 
the monthlies, down to the little two-cents 
magazines, all rejoiced when the battle 
was won by you. Why do we feel thus 
toward America? It is because there is 
an old connection between us. Wales, as 
the chairman has said, is only a small, 
mountainous place, barren of everything 
excepting its underground’ wealth. 
It is ust one-sixth the size 
of the tate of Pennsylvania, but 
more thickly populated. We have 
half the number of soulsin Wales that 


you see we are treading on one another’s 
toes, and are glad to get away now and 
again. America has been our refuge for 
the past two hundred years. We have 
heard of the “ Mayflower” and its glorious 
cargo. We claim ten or twelve good 
Welshmen amongst the first company that 
landed on Plymouth Rock. [Applause.] 
Captain Jones—(I need not tell you that 
Jones is a Welshman, and that Adam 
was named Adam Jones first, but they 
spoiled his name afterward,) [laughter 





we have really no more such Storrs than 
we need ourselves. [Applause.] 


The PrREsmDENT.—You remember our 
dear friend, Dr. Bethune, once introduced 
a very excellent, large-hearted Baptist 
clergyman of this city as a clergyman 
“built,” said he, “upon a very large pat- 
tern, and very little shrunk in the melting. 
{Laughter.] 


Chorus (men’s voices).—* The Chapel.” 


Tue PREsIDENT.—Our Christian fellow- 
ship, which extends to those of all Chris- 
tian bodies in our own country who con- 
fess the Lord and follow him, would cer- 
tainly be a very limited and imperfect 
thing if it did not cross the ocean; and, 
if we are to express Christian fellowship 
and an interest toward any Christian 
people abroad, toward whom more 
promptly and _ fervently should we 
express it than toward the people 
of Wales? I have thought many 
times of that little country—a little less in 
size than the State of Massachusetts, a lit- 
tle less in population, a pile of mountains 
thrown confusedly together, with its hun- 
dreds of miles of sea-coast—and of the men 
who have been bred there. Geologically, 
I believe itis older than England; ecclesi- 
astically, it is older certainly, for the ec- 
clesiastical institutions of the Welsh rep- 
resent the earliest Christian formation. 
Thinking of this, and of its brave people— 
who have withstood the onset of power 
through all the years of history, whom the 
Romans sought to conquer and could not, 
whom the Saxons sought to conquer and 
could not, whom the Normans sought to 
conquer and could not, and whom they 
were at last obliged to annex to the realm 
of England, with equal rights, in order to 
keep them in any connection with it—I 
have long desired, and I have no doubt you 
all have, to hear a characteristic represent- 
ative of the Welsh people speaking on the 
platform ; and, fortunately, by the kindness 
of Providence, we have such a one here 
with us to-night. And Ihave no doubt, 
after you hear him, you will wish that 
Wales had been annexed to this country 
instead of England. 


Address of Rev. Dr. 
Wales. 

Mr. Chairman,and Ladies and Gentle- 
men: I think it my first duty to apolo- 
gize for appearing on this platform at all 
this evening, and even for attempting to 
make a speech in the English language. 
All my talking, and teaching, and preach- 
ing at home are donein Welsh; and whenI 
attempt to address an audience like this in 
English I feei inakind ofa strait. Very 
often the right word will not come up. 
Still, Iam thankful to have the oppor- 
tunity to accept a kind invitation to at- 
tend this assemblage to-night I have 
thought I should be glad to see the work- 
ings of the American Congregational 
Union. I have had a great deal to do 
with the Congregational Union of En- 
glandand Wales, through having for sey- 
eral years jointly worked with two Con- 
rrezational ministers as co-editors of 4 
paper serving the religious denominations 
of my country, and have occasionally 
had to report the proceedings of our Union 
at home. I have thought that it might be 
pleasant to our friends in America to hear 
a word or two of our folks in the Old 
Country. Before doing so, however, I 
wish to congratulate the members of this 
Union upon the great work that has been 
and is being done by this association, I 
very carefully read over the report for the 
last year; and it struck me that it was a 
useful thing—this Congregational Union 
of America—evenif it did nothing more 
than provide comfortable rooms for 
country pastors to meet together, sit down 
and rest themselves in, in this great lab- 

rinth of a Babylon—New York. When 
T first came here, I thoughi for a day or two 
that I should jose myself in almost every 
street, only that [found myself in the next 
street when I got out. [Laughter.] 1 got 
up to the steeple of Trinity Church, and, 
looking up Broadway, saw a church in 
the distance,some miles away. Thought 
I, I will go toit. But whenl got there I 
was told that it was only just about half 
way up Broadway—or down; I don’t know 
which. <Asailor, hauling in a cable, said 
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and cheers]—Captain Jones of the “ May- 
flower” was a Welshman, Captain Rogers 
of the “ Speedwell” was a Welshman, and 
a number of others amongthose good men 
who came with them. But they were not 
the only ones. We have heard of Roger 
Williams. The other day I was partaking 
of some porridge and milk in the same 
house in Wales where Roger Williams was 
born. He was one of our men, and I am 
proud of him, and we are all proud of the 
first man in America that stood up and 
proclaimed liberty. [Applause.] We not 
only gave you Roger Williams; but we al- 
so gave you John Miles, who established 
the first Baptist church of Massachusetts, 
in Swansea, near Boston. We gave you 
William Penn. You may notall be aware 
that William Penn was a Welshman; but 
the other day 1 was passing through the 
very yard of the house where his an- 
cestors dwelt. The first company that 
came over with him was composed of 
those hearty quarrymen, ploughmen, 
hedgers, and shepherds of Montgomery- 
shire, in North Wales. They were the 
Welsh Quakers of those days. We gave 

ou Mary Davis; Abel Morgan, the first 

aptist minister of Philadelphia, and a 
better man never trod the shores of Ameri- 
ca. The first governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, the first mayor of Philadelphia, 
the first chief-justice of Pennsylvania, 
were Welshmen. I may mention, as 
noble examples, later down, Dr. Williams, 
of New York, and Dr. Shadrach, of 
Philadelphia. We are poor at home; 
but we have provided in Wales room 
enough, on the voluntary principle alone 
for seventy-five per cent. of the population 
in the houses of God, while in any other 
country not more than fifly-eight per 
cent. can be accommodated at once. Some 
have criticised the Welsh who come to 
this country for clinging to their language 
and their modes of worship. Do not blame 
them, I pray you, and remember that they 
are born Welsh, that they are taught to 
speak the Welsh language, and it is associ- 
ated with all their better memories. The 
speaker closed with an appeal for pecunia- 
ry aid in establishing churches in Wales. 

The President then introduced Rey. Dr. 
Seaver. 


Address of the Rev. Norman Sea- 
ver, D. D. 


One of the New England usages ex- 
presses itself in the old proverb “early to 
bed and early to rise.” If any here feel 
inclined to follow that ancient and whole- 
some maxim, I hope they will do so; and 
I shall consider it only as a compliment 
paid to New England, and not as any per- 
sonal spite to myself. A survey of this as- 
sembly, and of the speakers who have ad- 
dressed it, and a review of the thoughts 
and words that have been here uttered, 
will most convincingly prove that this'isa 
gathering not in the interest of any dis- 
tinctive religious organization, but in the 
commerce of certain ideas and thoughts 
that belong to the church universal. These 
thoughts and ideas have, in the provi- 
dence of God, been committed to and sin- 
gularly illustrated by that religious body 
which we call Congregational. Those of 
us who have gone out from Congregation- 
al influences feel to-day that we 
are in a certain sense still your children 
and your servants, for the thoughts 
of Congregationalism are wider than its 
forms. We still look toward you with 
filiai pride, and we still most humbly pray 
your paternal regard. We went out from 
you not, as Paul said of certain apos- 
tates, because we were not of you; but be- 
cause we were of you. Not because we 
disbelieved in your principles or ideas ; but 
because, believing them, we desired their 
wider, though not more glorious, applica- 
tion. Therefore it is that we feel one with 
you. And if,in the new fields of labor in 
which we may have been placed, we have 
met with favor—large, generous, and un 
expected—we feel that it is because we 
came from you; because your mark was 
on us. it was not because we had un- 
learned Congregationalism ; but because 
you had taught it to us so thoroughly and 
well. American Congregationalism is the 
child of English Puritanism. But when 
and where was English Puritanism begot- 
ten? As you float upon some mighty 








he made sure that the other end must be 


they have in the State of Pennsylvania. So 


ty years before the invention of printing, 
one hundred years before the discovery of 
America, and two hundred and fifty years 
before the landing of our fathers, were 
born English Puritanism, and those ideas 
and thoughts which are to-day the staple 
of our American Congregationalism. [Ap- 
plause.] Wickliffe declared that no man 
could permit any church or ecclesiastical 
organization, or any state or council of 
men, to put between his conscience and 
the Word of God any authoritative in- 
terpretation, without disloyalty to his 
own manhood and treason to his 
Maker. The principles of Congrezation- 
alism are: First, the Bible. In it is the 
common school, suffrage to all men, the re- 
public. Secondly, Christ, the sole law- 
giver of the church, its only priest, its 
supreme, unique, and only bishop. Said 
Wickliffe: “ Let no man put another head 
to the church, lest, giving it two heads, he 
make ita monster. Let noman prescribe 
any human invention as paris of divine | 
worship, lest he abridge that liberty which 
the great Father—who may be worshiped 
not only in Jerusalem, but wherever there 
are loving hearts—hath granted to his 
children.” Thirdly, the Christian church, 
which Wicklitfe defined to be “the con- 
regation of believers for whom Christ 
ied.” Not some sublime structure of 
hierarchy, with grade descending after 
grade, as these galleries rise above each 
other ; but all standing upon one common 
plane, all equally dear to the heart of God, 
and having but one exalted Head, who is 
passed into the heavens and forever 
maketh intercession for them. You see 
how Congregationalism begets political 
action. You see how, with the right to 
study the Word of God for yourself, 
comes the right of acommon-schoo! educa- 
tion for all men. You see how equality in 
the church must beget equality in the 
state. Therefore it is thatthe charge has 
been brought against Congregationalism 
that it meddles with politics. I do not 
care to refute that charge. If it be med- 
dling with politics to proclaim the rights 
of man, as those rights are declared in the 
Word of God, then Congregationalism has 
meddled with politics. And, mark my 
words, it always will. it runs in the 
blood. Congregationalism did meddle 
with politics when resisting the domination 
of George and the tyranny of Charles. In 
the persons of our fathers it fled across the 
waters to find here some spot where so- 
cially and privately it might worship God 
according to the understanding of his 
Word. It meddled with politics when Sir 
Philip Andrus covered his administra- 
tion of the government of Mas:achusetts 
with infamy, by attempting to wrest from 
the colonists their hard-earned rights, and 
retired baffled and discomfited from the 
contest. Congregationalism meddled with 
polities a century later, when from her 
pulpits was pronounced the benediction on 
those who stood waiting for the blessings 
ere they hastened forth to Lexington and 
Bunker Hill. And through these last sad, 
sad years Congregationalism has still 
meddled with politics—again and again, 
when men’s hearts haye been failing them 
for fear, in the darkest hours, pealing forth 
from its sacred desk the message, “Go! 














selves valiantiv, like men.” It would be 
folly to deny here in Brooklyn that Con- 
gregationalism has meddled with politics; 
here, where for twenty years, inutterances 
worthy of its historic name, from the 
pulpit of Plymouth church, has sound- 
ed forth the voice that has made political 
wrong-doers tremble as at the sound of a 
coming judgment. [Loud applause.] 

voice which makes the knees of corrunt 
judges strike together beneath their pol- 
luted ermine. [Cheers.] Yes, Congrega- 
tionalism has meddled with polities: and 
will still continue to do it, unffl He who 
made of one blood all nations and classes 
of men that dwell on the face of the earth, 
and who for the great love wherewith he 
loved us gave his only Son to die for us— 
until this glorious One, looking fiom his 
heavenly throne upon his earthly children, 
shall see them stand upon terms of perfect 
equality in the church, the court, and the 
field. [Applause.] Such are the ideas that 
bind us together. They are the gifts of 
God’s measureless love to man. These 
thoughts, in the persons of their represent- 
atives, have been in perils oft and in ship- 
wrecks oft, in journeyings by land and 

journeyings by sea. They have passed 
through the darkness of the murky dun- 
geon, and throuczh the torture-house of the 
Inquisition. 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew have they 
gone, and those bloody waves have not 
overwhelmed them. 
the auto da fe have they walked, and the 
flame has not kindled upon them, They 
may have disappeared for awhile; but they 


the claus of Scotland. Those thouzhts came | 
with our fathers ii the Mayflower, and | 
are still marching on. On, until every 
chain is broken; on, until every wrong is | 
redressed ; on, until every stain is washed | 
away in the blood of Christ; on, until | 
| every man is lifted up to stand where 
Christ stands on the right hand ot | 
God—God’s_ beloved Son, in whom 
he is weli pleased; on, until the m‘Ilennial | 
trump shall sound; on till the prayers ot | 
souls beneath the altar, “O Lord, how 
long,” shall join in the triumphal acclaim, 
“The kingdoms of this earth are become | 
the kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ, | 
and he shall reign forever and ever.” | 
Then will the meaning of our holy faith | 
be accomplished. Tien will the prayers 
of those of whom the world was not | 
| worthy be fully answered. Then will 
those that sow and those that reap enter 
into the common joy of their common 
Lord. Then will all our distinctive names 
be forgotten; then shall we see face to 
face; then shall we know as we are also 
known; then shall our Union be complete. 
Lagoons] 

HE PRESIDENT then said: Ladies and 
gentlemen, I told you at the beginning | 
that I thought we should have a good | 
time, and that this anniversary was not 
dead ; or, if it was dead, waslike the Irish- 
man’s eagle, you know, at which he shot 
and said he had killed it. But the bird 
soared away inthe heavens. “ Why, Pat,” 
suid somebody, “it is flying still.” ‘ Yes,” 
said Pat, “he is dead; but he isn’t sensidle 
of it.” [Laughter and cheers.] Don’t let 
us leave without uniting in this final hymn, 
thanking God for our heritage, for the 
prospect of the future, and for the pleasant 
opportunity that we have had this evening. 


The following hymn was then sung by 
the choir and the audience, to the tune of 
“ Leighton ”: 
“* Lord, if at thy command 

‘Lhe word of life we sow, 


Watered by wy almighty hand, 
The seed shail surely grow. 














“ Now, then, the ceaseless shower 
Of gospel biessings send, 
And let the soul-converting power 
Thy laborers attend. 


**On multitudes confer 
The heait-renewing love, 
And by the joy of grace prepare 
For fuller joys above,’ 
The exercises then closed with a bene- 


diction, pronounced by the Rey. Dr. Bud- 








river, that at its mouth receives the com- 


ington. : 


This is the battle of the Lord: quit your- | 


: 
| 


Through the red deluge of | 


Through the fire of | 


to Wilmington, Del. 
Cook, E. W., of Ripon, Wis., to a station 
on the Pacific Railroad. 


Cornell, H., Bapt., of Charlottesville, te 
Port Crane, N. Y. 

Dorner, &§., Luth., of Selinsgrove, Pa., to 
St. Matthew’s church, Reading, Pa. 

Egieston, R. 8., Cong., to Gaines, N. Y. 

Fletcher, J., Bapt., of Cambridge, N. Y 
to East Wallingford. Ct. 

Ford, George, Cong., of Tolland, Mass., to 
Versailles, N. Y. 

Gardner, A., Cong., of Jenksville, Mass. 
to Canton Center, Ct. 

KXayden, Charles H., Univ., of the Boston 
School for the Ministry, to Second So- 
ciety, Portland, Me. 


Hewitt, Mr., Epis., of Baltimore, to Fall 
River. 


Mibbard, Charles, Cong., of Chicago 
Seminary, to Plano, Tl. 

Hull, A., Bapt., of Conneaut, O., to Jef- 
ferson, O. 

Wiunt, E. T., Bapt., of Cheshire, Mass., to 
Hoosie Falls, N. Y. 

Wiyde, Azariah, Cong., of Polo, Ill, te 
Walaga, Ill. 

Ide, G. H., Cong., of Andover Seminary, to 
Hopkinton, Mass. 

Jenkins, J. L., Cong., of Gainesville, N. 
Y., to Castile, N. Y. 

Knapp, William H., 
wick, Me. 

Lamson, C. M., Cong., to Porter church, 
North Bridgewater, Mass. 


Unit., to Bruns- 


Lathrop, Stanley E., Cong., of Chicago 
Seminary, to Alexandria, Minn. 
Lindho!tm, J. E., Epis.,to Lithgow, N. Y. 
Marvin, Mr., Cong., of Winchendon, 
Mass., to Chester, Vt. 
Mattison, L. J., Bapt., of Sing Sing, N. 
Y., to Brattleboro, Vt. 
Mets, J. A., Bapt., of Martindale Depot, to 
| Weehawken, N. J. 
| Miller, William, Cong., of Mt, Carmel, 
Ct., to Killingworth, Ct. 
| Noyes, Charles, Unit., of Northfield, Mass., 
to New Orleans. 
Pelton, George A., Cong., of Bethel, Ct, 
to Candor, N. Y. 
Perry, William Stevens, Epis., to Geneva, 
WN. Y¥. 
| Pope, C. H., Cong., to Benicia, Cal. “ 
| Quick, A. J., Presb., of Canonsville, to 
Downsville, N. Y. 
Redlon, Amos, Freewill Bapt., of Dover, 
Me., to East Corinth, Me. 
Reynolds, W. T., Cong., to North Haven, 
Ct. 
Riggs, A. L., Cong., of Beloit, Wis., to 
Woodstock, ILL 
| Rogers. Jonas, Cong., to Enfleld, N. H. 
Sargent, Roger M., Cong., af Farmington, 
N. H., to Princeton, Mass, 


Savage, J. W., 
Bluehill, Me. 


Cong 


Rossville, Pa 
Shorey, H. A., Cong., agent of Bangor 
Seminary, to Camden, Me. 

| Sloat, A. H., Presb., of Virginia, Nev., to 

| Westminster church, San Francisco. 

| Smith, A. A., Freewill Bapt., of Topsham, 
Me., to Bangor, Me. 

Smith, William A., Cong., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to Morris, Il. 
Stone, A. L., D.D., Cong., of San Franofs- 

co, to ‘fa prominent Presb. church” in 

| Chicago. Declined. 

| Storrs, S. D.,Conz.,of Glenwood, Iowa, to 
Quindaro, Kansas. 

| Summers, D., Luth., of Shelby, Ill, to 

| Vandalia, Ill. 

Taylor, O. D., Bapt., to Saline, Mich. 

| Thayer, T. B., D.D., Univ., to Newbury- 

port, Mass, 

| Tingley, M., Conc., 

| to Blair, Neb. 

Todd, G.N., Presb., 

| Turnbull, George 

| natns, N. Y. 


of Sioux City, Iowa, 


to Bridgeville, Del. 
P., Bapt., to Cincin- 


Tacker, William P., Epis., to Stockton 
Cal. 

| Van Dyke, J. S., Presb., of Bloomsburg, 

N. J., to Cranberry, N. J. 

| Waterman, A. T., Cong., of Westfield, 

Ct., to Kensington Ct. 


were only lingering among the mountains | White, John, Cone., to Wittenberg, Ind. 
of Wales, the valley of the Waldenses, and | py hite, A. B.. Bi 


apt., to Lincoln, Il. 

Wilson, T.J., United Presb., to Salem, 
Oregon. 

Wilson, Mr., Cong., of 
to Oldtown, Me. 

Woodbury, Samuel, Bapt., of New Bos- 
ton, N. H., to Braintree, Vt. 


Bangor Seminary, 


RESIGNATIONS, 

Avery, W. P., Cong., Ct. 

Bryan, George A., Cong., West Haven, Ct 
Ill health. 


Doolittle, E. J., Cong., Chester, Ct. 


1 in 
napit 


Mancock, S$. F., Bapt., Newport, R. L 

Johnson, J, A., Cong., Santa Barbara, 
Cal. 

MecLoud, A., Cong., Topsfield, Mass. 

Moore, Mason, Cong,, Lee, N. H. 

Roe, A. D., Cong., Afton, Minn. 

Salter, C. C., Cong., Plymouth church, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Trimper, A. A., Luth., Dixon, II. 


Willetts, A. A., D.D., Ref. (Dutch), West 
Arch-street church, Philadelphia. 


Wryley, J. T., Presb., San José, Cal. 


DEATES, 


Well, Patrick, LL.D., Presb., 70, of Car- 


myliie, Scotland, inventor of the Bell 
reaping machine, 


Bestor, D. P., Presb., 75, at Mobile, Ala., 


April 10th. 


Brayton, Isaac H., Presb., 44, Oakland, 


Cal., April 12th, professor of rhetoric in 
California College. 


Mullock, Dr., Cath., St. John’s, New 


Foundland, April 15th. 


Stoddard, Isaac, Metb., 81, at Mystic, 


Conn., May 8th. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Cuyler, Theodore L., D.D., Presb., is 


Adelphic orator at Williams College 
commencement. 


Leathes, Stanley, Epis., professor is 


King’s College, London, preaches tht 
Boyle Lectures this year, on “The Wit 
ness of St. Paul to Christ.”* 


Miner, Dr., Univ., of Boston, is expecte( 


to succeed W. B. § 


ooner as president @ 
the Temperance ee ° 


g., of Trenton, to 


Seifert, Henry, Luth., Hamilton, Pa., to 
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Our Joung Folks, 


HARRY’'S GARDENS. 


Dicerne in the gardens 
While papa spades the ground, 
Harry’s doing wonders, 
Scattering seeds around. 


Filling up his barrow 
With every stick and stone; 
Working hard with papa, 
And just as hard alone. 


Rosy, happy little boy, 
With fair and sunny brow; 
A brimless hat above the curls, 
So damp and clustering now. 


Burying the shrunken seed 
’Neath the mellow earth ; 
Waiting for the promised time 

Of the blossoms’ birth. 


Setting forth at evening hour, 
In his childlike way, 

Pictures of that golden time 
In early summer’s day 


Ww hen the roses in their bloom 

Shall blossom round his home, 

And the promised day of beauty 
In its sweetness shall have come ; 


When his morning-glory vine 
Shall be full of buds and flowers, 

And o’er his scented mignonnette 
The bees shall count the hours. 


Little, patient, working Harry, 

garden of thy heart 

May the seeds of love and kindness 
Into fruit most blessed start. 


Mav sweet wordsand noble deeds, 
Sown in childhood’s early day, 

Rpring into a glorious fruitage, 
‘Driving evil weeds away. 


H. &. P. 





THE NEW SCHOLAR. 


BY OLIVE RAYMOND. 


| She gave expression to it that evening, 


many favors that she had insisted upon 
Annie sharing the superior ‘advantages her 
school afforded. ys 

Helen Price’s indignation increased the 
more she thought of her insulted gentility. 


when telling mother her of the “poor” 
new pupil 

“Ts it possible,” asked Mrs. Price, “that 
Miss Thomas has done such an improper 
thing? Well, if she is going to teach the 
plebeian classes, I shall certainly send you 
where your associations will be of a more 
aristocratic kind. We may be sorry for 
the poor; but it is not proper that we 
should show our sympathy by associating 
with them. We must not endanger our 
social position by doing so, What would 
the Mortimores and Ashburtons say if they 
knew of this!” 

“Nonsense!” was Mr. Price’s exclama- 
tion, that night, after hearing the news 
which his wife had intended should shock 
him as it had herself. “ What harm is that 
going to do Helen? The child has too 
many absurd notions. She must be told 
of her origin, to bring a little common, 
sense into her head. This young lady may 
have been the daughter of a rich man. 
You surely have lived in New York long 
enough to know that fortunes are often 
made and lost in a day; and that some of 
the finest houses and handsomest parts of 
the city are occupied by the most vulgar 
people—snobs and upstarts. Perhaps this 
plebeian, as you call her, is as worthy as 
we considered ourselves when we be- 
longed to the same class. 

“Mr. Price! how horrible you are, ex- 
claimed his wife. “How can you ever 
allude to such an unpleasant subject? I 
would not for the world have you destroy 
Helen’s happiness by telling her anything 
of our early life. I have always carefully 
kept it from her.” 

“Well, now, Ihave been of the opinion 

for a long time that it would do Miss 
Helen good to know that I was a poor 
mechanic and you a tailoress in our young 
days. I see no reason why I should be 
ashamed of the fact; and, if you are, the 
sooner you get rid of such ridiculous folly 
the better. For I can assure you that one 
more venture like that I have lately made 
will speedily reduce us to our former con- 
dition.” 
Mrs. Price began to weep. 
you beso cruel? ’Tis very hard, after all 
my struggles for gentility, cutting old 
friends, and just getting settled up-town, 
and firmly established in the most refined 
and elegant circles, to be twitted about 
former poverty, and threatened with com- 
ing disgrace.” 


“How can 

















“ Wrata piece of vulgarity she is!’ said 
Mary W illian ison, With an expression of 
extreme disgust, as she glanced at the new 
pupil, “ A calico dress on, and not even 
French—nothing but an American print! 
And made in such a dowdy style, too! :7 

“ And I believe that is a cotton net on 
her hair,” said Julia Monroe. 

“Yes and that is not the worst of it. 
Her mother is a seamstress, and lives over 
as ” added Helen Price. “I think it 
a shame for Miss Thomas to admit such 
girls ' to her school. My mother sent me 
here because she heard it wasa very select 
echool. I shouldn't wonder if she should 
take me away immediately.” 

“Well, one thing is certain, Zshall never 
take any notice of the low creature,” said | 
Mary ; 

“Nor I, you may be sure. I shall feel 
contaminated by her presence, 

. thir k poor people ought to go to free 
schools.” 

At this moment the bell rang, and the | 
girls went to their places. Julia, having 
to pass the desk of the new pupil, whose | 
name was Annie Duncan, haughtily turned 
her head and drew her silk skirt around 
her, that it might not touch the “ American | 
print.” 

Annie naturally felt a little embarrassed 
among sO many strangers, and had not 
left her seat during recess. She had been 
looking around, however, and had ob- 
gerved the girls whispering. By their fre- 
guent glances toward herself she knew 
she was the object of their remarks; and 
the expression of their faces told her that 


she had not made an agreeable impression 
upon them. She noticed their fine dresses 
sh appearance, anda blush coy- 
her face fora moment as she glanced 
plain attire and contrasted 

“Oh 1 why does mother in- 
sist upon my coming to this school?” she 
asked herself. “These girls will despise 
me for my poverty. I cannot endure their 
scorn. Why are weso poor, and they so 
rich?” Tears came to her eyes; but she 
quickly brushed them away as she remem- 
bered the lessons of independence and true 
dignity that her mother had endeavored to 
instill intothe minds of her children. “I’m 
ashamed of myself for indulging such 
thoughts for a moment,” she said mental- 
ly. “I would not have anybody know 
that they ever entered my mind. I really 
did not know that I could be sofoolish. I 
know that dress does not make a lady; 
and that, even if we are poor, we can be 


and sty! 
ered 
at her own 

it with theirs. 


refined, good, and intelligent—and I mean 
to be all. I knew before I came that I 
should have this trial, and I determined to 
bear it bravely ; and Iwill. So, Annie Dun- 
can, all you have to do, in future, is to at- 


tend to your lessons, improve every ad- 


vantage you possibly can obtain, and pre- 
pare for the work you have marked out 
for yourself. You are not here to make 
the acquaintance of or to please these 
young ladi It matters not what their | 
opinioi is, if you do nothing to | 
merit their scorn; so now, once for all, 
good-bye to such folly. 

Annie had formed a plan which, as she 
did not tell, we will. But, in order that her | 
motives for making it may be understood, 
it will be necessary to know something of | 
the past and present circumstances of her 
family 

Her mother was the daughter of a mer- 
ehant, one of the richest men in New 
York at the time of her marriage. She 
had made what her father and her friends 
generally considered a brilliant match 
Mr. Duncan was wealthy, talented, and 
verv much in love with her. She loved 
him for what she supposed him to be. 


For some vears all went prosperously with 
- but 
of which the 


wife knew nothing before 


marriage, gradually increased. It is not 
nece ry to follow him closely in his ca- 
reer, It is enough for our purpose to 
know that, when Annie was nearly ready 
to craduate, her father was a ruined man; 
broken in health, and bankrupt in busi- 
ness. The fortune left Mrs. D. by her 
father had gone with that of her husband. 
Suddenly, at last, Mrs. Duncan found her- 


self a widow, with four children to support, 


without money or friends to aid her. 
Those whom she had regarded as friends 
in her prosperous days had not followed 
her in her misfortunes. 


Until her father’s death, Annie had 
been sent to the best schools, and had 
faithfully improved every opportunity, in 
order to realize her strong desire to be a 
thoroughly educated woman. She had 
talent, energy, and industry, and the ten- 
derest love for her mother and little broth- 
ers and sisters, to stimulate her to the nec- 
essary labor. Her “ plan” was to qualify 
herself for teaching, that she might sup- 
port her mother and educate the younger 
ones. 

After paying the funeral expenses, and 
moving into “apartments,” a very few 
dollars remained in Mrs. Duncan’s purse. 
She thought at first of taking Annie from 
school, and placing her in a store. But, 
after due deliberation, she decided that a 
good education would enable her daughter 
to earn a living hereafter in a way more 
congenial to her tastes; and she resolved 
to make every effort possible to continue 
her at school. In order to do so, it was 
necessary to find situations for her two 
boys, and to earn money herself by her 
needle. With the aid of her sewing- 
machine and the boys’ wages, she man- 
aged with the greatest economy to eke 
out a meager living for them all. 

It was hard for Annie to see her mother 
tolling as she did, early and late. Nothing 
Dut the hope of being able to repay her by 

€T own labors, as soon as her school edu- 
cation should be completed, made her pa- 
tiently endure the trial. 

Miss Thomas had been poor when Mrs. 
Duncan Was eich. It wag asa return for 








An account of Miss Thomas’s shocking 











Wisregard for the patrician sensibilities of 
her pupils was also given that same even- 
ing by Julia Monroe to her mother, with 


” said Julia. | 9 liberal use of such adjectives as“ vulgar,” 


“ dowdy,” and “ low-born.” 

“Tam mortified, my daughter, to hear 
such expressions from your lips,” replied 
Mrs. Monroe, after listening patiently to 
Julia’s excited account. “ When will you 
learn that true gentility is not in the purse, 
| but in the mind and heart? If these are 
the notions you are getting from your pres- 
ent companions, I shall regret that I ever 
sent you to Miss Thomas’s school. I have 
told you many times that nothing in this 
country is more uncertain than wealth. A 
family may be in one generation rich; in 
the next, poor. I recall at this moment 
the misfortunes of a very dear friend of 
your father’sand mine. If it had not been 
for the kindness of her father, your parents 
would have lost all the wealth they in- 
herited, and would now be among the 
class you so wickedly despise. Anna 





Duncan was—” 

“Why, that is the name of this girl,” 
interrupted Julia. 

“May it not be possible,” asked Mrs. 
Monroe, turning to her husband, who had 
put down his paper at the mention of the 
name, “that this is our old friend, whom 
we lost sight of while we were in Europe ?” 

“T hope it may be,” he replied. “We 
must look into the matter immediately, 
Julia; and, if it should be the daughter of 
my old friend and benefactor, she must 
not be poor any longer. Money will 





never repay the debt Iowe Mr. Alliston; 
and I shall be most happy to be able to 
make some return to his daughter. Poor 
Annie! Reared in luxury, beautiful, 
graceful, truly accomplished and good as 
she was, she must not want for means 
while we have abundance. Annie Dun- 
can a seamstress! Can it be possible? 
Her marriage was very unfortunate. I 
heard of her miserable husband’s death; 
and, when I went to see her in her former 
elerant home, I found that the house and 





the husband’s dissipated habits, | 


furniture had passed into the hands of 
creditors, and that she had disappeared, 
no one could tell me where.” 

“JT will get her address in the morning 
from Miss Thomas,” said Mrs. M., “ and 
drive around with some sewing. If it 
| proves to be a stranger, that will afford an 
j excuse for calling. I am really very im- 
| patient to know about it.” 
| Julia had listened to this conversation 
with unutterable dismay. She hoped the 
“noor creature,” whose presence she had 
declared contamination, might prove to be a 
total stranger to her family. What would 
her fashionable acquaintances say! And 
| the girls, who had heard her speak as she 
| nad done that morning ! 

The next morning Mrs. Monroe’s car- 


| 


- | riage drew up ata store on the 6th avenue. 


| Mrs. M. alighted, rang the bell for the 4th 
floor, and was soon seated in the neat little 
parlor with her old friend. 

It is unnecessary to describe the inter- 
view. It was long; for there was much to 
be told and much to be heard, and traces 
of tears might have been seen on the faces 
of both ladies when they separated. The 
work left in the carriage was not alluded 
to. Mrs. M. went home full of joy at her 
success, to help her husband devise some 
plan by which Mrs. Duncan could be as- 
sisted, without seeming to place her under 
any obligation. 





Mr. Allston had paid a large amount for 
Mr. Monroe, when the latter had been, as 
it seemed to himself, hopelessly involved ; 
for which he refused to receive, afterward, 
more than the principal. The interest was 
now estimated, and found to be a large 
sum—more than suflicient for the support 
of Mrs. Duncan’s family until Annie’s ed- 
ucation should be finished. A check for 
the amount was made out and sent to Mrs. 
D. as “ adebt due her father, and to which 
she, the only heir, was entitled.” She 
never knew how the debt was contracted ; 
but received it gratefully, without the least 
wound to her pride or delicacy. 

In a short time, Annie Duncan’s worth 
become known to her fellow pupils, while 
her superior scholarship and ladylike de- 
portment made them admire and love her. 

Helen Price was taken from the school 
by her shoddy mother, and placed where 
no plebeian—that is, according to her 
definition of the term—would be received. 
Away from herinfluence, Julia felt the 
deepest mortification for her unkind judg- 
ment and silly prejudices, and never after 
allowed herself to estimate persons by any 
outside or merely adventitious circum- 
stances. 

Annie graduated with the highest 
honors. The “apartments” were ex- 
changed for a good house in a desirable 
part of the city ; and, through the recom- 
mendations of Miss Thomas and the Mon- 
roes, a pleasant and profitable school was 
commenced. The brothers were educated 
according to Annie's “plan,” and made 
good and useful men. Annie and Julia 
became devoted friends. 

After teaching a few years, Annie Dun- 
can became the wife of a most estimable 

and talented lawyer. She left the care of 
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traveling abroad for a time with her hus- 
band, they returned to an elegant home, 
presented them by his father. 

Mr. Price made one more unsuccessful 
venture, that wrecked his fortune and made 
him a discouraged, broken-down mer- 
chant. Mrs. Price kept boarders for a 
while; but, failing in that, she and Helen 
were obliged to resort to tailoring. Mr. 
Price succeeded in getting a clerkship in a 
wholesale establishment. By means of his 
salary and the wife’s and daughter's earn- 
ings they made a comfortable living down- 
town. 








Subbat"- “chools, 


Tue Sunday-schools ot Vermont have done 
a very pretty thing in presenting the chapel 
of the state-prison in Vermont with a new 
and superior-toned organ. It was the gift of 
schools of various denominations, including 
Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Univer- 
salist, Unitarian, and Christian. The Vermont 
Chronicle says it was evident to every witness 
of the scene, at the time when it was dedicated 
with appropriate services, that the men re- 
ceived this beautiful token of good-will from 
the children with emotions that could be ex- 
cited by no other givers. Tears and sobs, in 
young men and old men who are not wont to 
weep, showed how deeply moved men in 
prison can be through the influence of little 
children and Christian kindness. The gift 
cannot fail of most benign effect upon the re- 
cipients. In the rear of the organ is a tablet, 
in large letters—‘‘ Children’s Offering to the 
Men in Prison, A.D. 1869. ‘In prison, and ye 
came unto me,”’ (Matt. xxv., 36)’’—which will 
soon receive the names of the donors, for a 
permanent memorial. 


..The good of Sunday-school singing is 
illustrated in the experience of a missionary 
of the American Sunday-school Union in the 
West, who called upon a Catholic family and 
offered them a Bible and a Sunday-school 
paper. The mother said she would not re- 
ecive a Protestant Bible, nor allow ber chil- 
dren to go to our Sunday-school. But her 
son said: ‘‘ If they have singing in the school, 
I will go.” He went, and there is good rea- 
son to believe he was traly converted. The 
mother saw the change in her son, although 
she did not like the means by which it was 
effected. She was again offered a Bible and a 
Sunday-school paper, when she said: ‘I 
don’t believe they will hurt any of us.’? A 
man in Vermont, recounting the difficulties 
he meets in carrying on a mission school, says: 
‘““We have no singing. A school without 
singing is like bread without yeast.”’ 


.. The friends of Sunday-schools are get- 
ting ready for their state conventions. The 
Sunday-school Teacher says: 


‘The New York meets on the 15th of 
June, at Albany. The Towa at the same 
time, at Des Moines. The Minnesota meets in 
June, in Winona; the date is not fixed at this 
writing. We have received no notice of the 
Michigan and Wisconsin. The [ndiana meets 
at Richmond, in June; we have not the date 
at this time. The Illinois meets at Bloom- 
ington, on the afternoon of the 8th, and con- 





tinues through the 9th and10th. Extensive 
arrangements are in progress to accommo- 
date it. All Bloomington is alive with en- 
thusiasm, and a ‘‘wigwam’”’ or tabernacle 
will be built large enough to hold the thou- 
sands who will come.’ 

.. It was stated at the National Sunday- 
school Convention that the Sunday-school 
Union has established’ 6,346 schools, into 
which 393,503 children have been gathered, 
and 45,076 teachers are employed. The Union 
has also aided 25,000 other schools, and over 
400 churches have been established as the re- 
sult of its efforts. 


.\ Presbyterian church, the outgrowth 
of a Sunday-school founded in a lager-beer 
saloon, a few years ago, has just been organ- 
izedin Allegheny, Pa. The students in the 
seminary at Allegheny have been very active 
and efficient in fostering this enterprise. 


..Mr. E. D. Jones says that of the 700,000 
children in Missouri only 100,000 are con- 
nected with Sunday-schools. Eighty of the 
114 counties, however, are organized, and 





there is an increasing interest in the work. 


..The Newark Convention had a female 
delegate from Kansas, Mrs. Jannet E. 
Heath. She was received with great enthu- 
siasm, and made a vice-president. 


..The Fifth-avenue Presbyterian church 
of this city, Dr. John Hall pastor, lately 
took up a collection for $8,400 for the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union. 


..Dr. Holland (‘Timothy Titcomb”’) is 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
American chapel at Paris. 


.. The next National Sunday-school Con- 
vention is to meet three years hence, in In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


..The Mormons have eighteen Sunday- 
schools, with 2,500 attendants, at Salt Lake 
City. 








Scientific, 





Accorpina to the Chemical News, the 
legislatures ofseveral of the Western states, 
at their late sessions, made appropriations 
for geological surveys. Ohio votes $14,000 
per annum; and probably Professor J. 8. 
Newberry, of this city, will superintend the 
work. Michigan votes $5,000; and Professor 
Winchell, of Ann Arbor, will again take the 
field. E. I. Cox, of New Harmony, will ex- 
plore Indiana. A new appropriation bas 
been made to complete the survey of Illinois, 
now in charge of Professor A. H. Worthen. 
In the Fast we have heard of no new survey, 
except that of New Hampshire, which is to 
be pushed with vigor, by Professor C. H. 
Hitchcock, the coming season. 


seca Microscopic investigations by Mr. J. 
B. Dancer on the dust floating in the air 
prove that the larger part of the dust in thor- 
oughfares which reaches the hight of 5 feet— 
that of the passenger’s mouth—is composed 
of the vegetable matter which has passed 
through the stomachs of horses or has suf- 
fered partial decomposition in some way. 
This not very agreeable piece of information 
shows the necessity, in a sanitary point of 
view, of keeping the streets well-watered, so 
that germs of disease may not be taken into 
the system. 


..The large reflecting telescope, to pur- 
chase which the legislature of the English 
colony of Victoria appropriated $25,000 gold, 
has arrived at Melbourne, the capital, and is 
hereafter to be known as the Great Melbourne 
Telescope. A fine building is erecting for it. 
One of its first achievements will be the ex- 
amination of the nebule of the Southern 
hemisphere. Nothing of any account has 
been done in the study of astronomy south of 
the equator since Sir John F. W. Herschel 
left the Cape of Good Hope, 81 years ago. 


.. The green parrot is becoming acclimat- 
ed in England. A pair which has haunted 
the gardens of Lincoln’s Inn, London, for 
some years hatched out a brood of fine 
young birds last year, which seem to have 
thoroughly adapted themselves to the climate. 
In confinement it is as rare for parrots to 
breed as for elephants. We have previously 
given an account of several cases where par- 
rots have bred in England, under the care of 
a gentleman who keeps 50 ormore of them, 
allowing them the liberty of his park. 


...-The ridiculous pretensions of one Wm. 
H. Mumler, of this city, to make photographs 
of spirits were well ventilated in court late- 
ly. He made pictures in which the ghost 
figure was seen to accompany the photograph 
of the living sitter. It was shown in some 
of his pictures that the shadows on the 
ghost were on the opposite side from what 
they were in the actual flesh and blood, prov- 
ing that they were taken separately. 


.. Near Georgetown, Colorado, there is a 
hill 1,500 feet high,the north side of which is 
constantly frozen, except near the surface in 
summer. Mining shafts have been run into 
the hill to a distance ef 250 feet, without 
reaching the limit of the frost. It is proba- 
bly due to rapid evaporation under peculiar 
circumstances. 


..Ordinary cane-sugar is converted into 
grape-sugar by the action of vegetable acids 
and heat. As this grape-sugar has less than 
half the sweetening power of cane-sugar, it is 
a poor economy to swecten to any extent 
tarts or fruit-pies before cooking them. 


....Sections of the deltoid muscle of a per- 
son who died recently at Elgin, Il)., of trich- 








Mt and Artists. 


A REFORM MOVEMENT AMONG 
THE ACADEMICIANS. 

Arter forty-four years of a useless exist- 
ence, an effort bas just been made among the 
younger and abler members of the National 
Academy of Design to introduce a new sys- 
tem and inaugurate new measures in the 
management of that institution, whereby 
something might be done for the cause of 
art which would be not altogether un- 
worthy of its high sounding and preten- 
tiousname. It has never been ‘‘National” 
in any sense, and its claim to be re- 
garded as an “Academy” is very small 
indeed. Although its origin was owing 
to a revolt of the then young and am- 
bitious artists who protested against the in- 
adequacy of the American Academy of Arts, 
whose president was the venerable Colonel 
Trumbull, it immediately fell into the hands 
of a clique whose traditionary drowsiness has 
been a positive injury to the cause which it 
was designed to encourage ever since. 
Whatever may have been accomplished by our 
artists during the past thirty years has been 
done in spite of the Academy, and not in conse- 
quence of any aid it has rendered. In looking 
over the list of the academicians, we find 
some names there which sufliciently indicate 
the very low condition of art in New York 
in the earlier days of the Academy to have 
warranted their membership. And yet it is 
to the influence of these fossiliferous remains 
of a past age that the non-progressive history 
of the Academy is owing. Tobe sure they 
are utterly without ability to lead or mislead 
anybody; but they bave’votes, and can inter- 
pose a veto which will effectually shut off 
any innovations on the old order of things. 
Men who are wholly unknown in the world 
of art, who never send anything to the exhi- 
bitions of the Academy, and who could 
never have been elected members of an art- 
istic bogy on the ground of their ability as 
artists, “should have the modesty to stand 
aside when their juniors and their betters are 
projecting measures to promote the cause 
which they could never have done anything 
to advance or honor. It had long been felt 
by the younger members of the Academy, 
and by some of the elders whose contribu- 
tions and personal character give dignity to 
the institution, that a change in the offices 
was demanded by the exigences of the times; 
and they accordingly attempted to effect a 
reform by nominating a new ticket, at 
the head of which was Mr. Page 
for president, and Mr. Whittredge for 
vice-president, All the youth, vigor, and 
genius of the Academy were on the side of 
the new movement; and at the annual elec- 
tion of last week they almost accomplished 
their purpose. They elected their council 
ticket, which was the great point for which 
they were struggling; but, to the great re- 
gret of the true friends of art, they failed, 
through an accident, to elect their candidate 
for the presidency, and Mr. Huntington had 


the barren honor of being re-elected 
for another year by a majority of 
one vote, the fossils of the Academy 


giving him the benefit of their undivided sup- 
port. But the reform movement has been com- 
menced; and the public may look for an im- 
provement in the affairs of the Academy from 
this time, though the first fruits of the change 
will not be apparent before next year. We 
are glad to learn that among the new mem- 
bers admitted at the annual meeting last 
week was Mr. E. W. Perry, who was only 
made an associate a year ago. Of course, he, 
as well as all the other new members, will be 
80 many re-enforcements ofthe reform party. 
So little interest is taken in the affairs of the 
Academy by our public, owing to the manner 
of its management, that none of the daily 
papers have thought the annual election of its 
officers of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned among their local items. They give a 
good deal more space and take infinitely 
more pains to report the ‘‘openings” of the 
milliners, or the production of a new panto- 
mime at one of our theaters, than they 
bestow upon the exhibition of our National 
Academy. We read lately, in an English 
newspaper, & touching report of the post-mor- 
tem examination in the case of an unfortunate 
artist, whose sudden death from disease of the 


heart was attributed to his anxiety lest a pic- 
ture which he had sent to the exhibition of 
the Royal Academy should be rejected by the 
examining committee. It is comforting to 
know that no sensitive artist in New York 
will ever be made unhappy by reason of his 
apprehension that any severity of judgment 
will lead to the exclusion of his pictures from 
the exhibition of the N. A. D., though his 
feelings may be outraged by his picture being 
hung ‘where it cannot be scen. 

It is very pleasant to record an act of great 
liberality on the part of Mr. Corcoran, of 
Washington, who has bestowed upon the na- 
tion a free gift of his beautiful picture-gallery 
opposite the White House, together with his 
collection of works of art, which is said to be 
numerous and respectable in character. Mr. 
Belmont, who has the finest collection of 
paintings in New York, and doubtless the 
best on the continent, has most generously 
offered to add to Mr. Corcoran’s gift twelve 
pictures out of his own gallery, which any 
committee appointed for the purpose may 
select. We could name half a dozen pictures 
belonging to Mr. Belmont which are worth 
more than all the works of artin our National 
Capital. Of course, his generous offer will be 
accepted; and we wish it might be considered 
equally a matter of course that the selection 
will be wisely made. 


Music, 


As June approaches, 
tions for the Jubilee 
reasonable proportions, and the prospect 
of its artistic success correspondingly 
brightens. The chorus, under the direc- 
tion of MrCarl Zerrahn, will not exceed 
8,000, and will surely be big enough at that. 
The singers have been carefully selected from 
amuch larger number of volunteers; and, asa 
very considerable proportion of them, belone® 
ing to Boston and many other New England 
cities, have been trained under Mr. Zerrahn's 
personal direction, there will be a good, 
firm nucleus around which those from 
a distance may _— gather, Such a 
chorus as this will not of necessity be un- 
manageable. To match it with an orchestra 
of the proper dimensions is a more serious 
difficulty. Mr. Zerrahn has collected a band 
of 400 performers, and in so doing has ex- 
hausted all the really good material accessi- 
ble. Of course, many hundreds of inferior 
players might be added; but they would only 
be asource of weakness. Even with the as- 
sistance of the organ which Hook is building 
for the Coliseum, 400 instruments are not 
enough to support 8,000 voices. The bells, 
bombs, and anvils we do not count. They 
do not belong to the musical part of the pro- 
gramme. 











the prepara- 
shrink to more 


..Owing partly to the long sickness of 
Madame Parepa-Rosa, we have had few ora- 
torios this season—only two performances of 
“The Messiah”’ (including the regular Christ- 
mas representation), and one of ‘The Crea- 
tion.’”? “‘The Messiah’ was sung last Friday, 
at Steinway Hall; and, though the spring is 
almost too far advanced toward summer for 
an entertainment of that kind, the room was 
densely crowded. Madame Rosa was the 
principal attraction. She sang with unusual 
brilliancy, taste, and power, excelling even 
her own past successes, especially in the 
‘““Come unto Him,” ‘“‘ How beautiful are the 
Feet,” and ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.’’ We are so well acquainted with the 
meritorious performance of Miss C.V. Hutch- 
ings and Mr. George Simpson in this oratorio 
that it is sufficient to say that they satisfied 
the expectations of their friends. Mr. Whit- 
ney, a Boston basso of renown, made his first 
appearance in New York, and won favor, 
though he hardly displayed the ability which 
previous report has led us to expect of him. 
His voice is round, pleasant, and sonorous ; 
but his culture is somewhat deficient. The 
chorus of the New York Harmonic Society 
was about as good as usual. Mr. F. L. 
Ritter conducted. 


...-A pleasant correspondence has passed | 
between Madame Parepa-Rosa and the execu- 
tive committee of the Boston Peace Festival, 
the substance of which is that Madame Rosa 
accepts an invitation to sing at the Jubilee on 
any terms the committee think proper to 
offer. If amy woman’s voice can be heard in 
solos in the monster Coliseum, it ishers. “I 
shall certainly do my utmost,” she writes, 
‘*to lift up my voice to its greatest power, 
and try (at any rate) to achieve the feat.” 


oo MP. Theodofe Thomas reopened his 
series of summer concerts at the Central 
Park Garden last week. They are excellent 
things, affording good music and fresh air for 
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Missionary Hews, 





Tur Advance prints parts of a proclama- 
tion posted outside of one of the gates of 
Shanghai, and filled with absurd stories which 
its author—one of the literary class—expects 
to make the lower classes believe. It is aimed 
mostly at the Romanists, but also at the 
Protestants, In this proclamation it is 
charged that the Christian priests are guilty 
of the worst debauchery; and that children 
are frequently kidnapped, and their eyes put 
out, and then the brain drawn out through a 
copper tube, for the purpose of making an 
alchemical preparation which will convert 
copper into silver. Itsays: “It is horrifying 
to think that all the money disbursed by this 
sect is obtained at the expense of children’s 
eyes and lives. A man with a particle of 
human feeling in him should scorn to receive 
such ill-gotten wealth.”’ All this opposition 
marks a stage in the progress of Christianity, 
and shows that the literary class believe 
Christianity is the foe of their tyranny. It 
was such representations that caused the 
Yang Chau outrage. 


..The English Jndependent speaks of the 
meeting held in Exeter Hall, in behalf of the 
American United Presbyterian Mission in 
Egypt, and presided over by the Maharajah 
(i. ¢., mag-nus rex) Dhuleep Singh, as one of 
the most intrinsically interesting in the series 
of May meetings. Lord Lawrence, late 
governor-general of India, spoke ; and his test- 
imony to the value of missions in general, 

and of American missions in particular, was 
very emphatic. He came to the meeting, he 
said, on purpose to manifest his warm feel- 
ings toward missions : 

“T have known,” he added, ‘‘ the American 
missionaries in India for upward of thirt 

ears; and I know that the influence whic 

hey possess in those parts of India with 
which they have been mainly occupied has 
been of a remarkable character. I will give 
one illustration of that. Fifteen years ago 
the American missionaries began to set up 
schools in the town of Lahore, and within a 
year or two they had gathered together a 
couple of hundred scholars. When I left 
the Punjaub, in 1859, the schools then con- 
tained 500 scholars ; when I returned to India 


as governor-general, I found that the number 
had increased to 1,500.” 


.. According to the last reports received 
from the Roman Catholic missionaries in 
China, the province of 8u-tchuen has been 
visited by a fearful plague of cholera, and 
more than 1,000 Christians have died. Two- 
thirds of the shops in the principal city were 
closed, and the pagans charge the Christians 
with being the occasion of the plague by their 
refusal to join the national worship. This 
has given rise to considerable persecution ; 
the people forming leagues in which they 
bind themselves not to have any commercial 
dealings with Christians. Nevertheless 430 
baptisms are reported for the year. In Corea 
the persecution which began in March, 1866, 
with the martyrdom of 9 missionaries contin- 
ues with redoubled violence. Whole masses 
are proscribed, and the object is to annihi- 
late every vestige of Christianity. It is esti- 
mated that 500 have been put to death in 
Seoul, the principal city, and 2,000 in the 
whole province. The Christian congregations 
are all dispersed, and the regent has expressed 
his determination utterly to uproot the pro- 
scribed religion. 


.. There seems to be a probability that 
Woman’s Missionary Societies will be indefi- 
nitely multiplied. Besides the Union So- 
ciety, which has its center in New York, and 
that which works with the American Board, 
and has its foci in Boston and New York, a 
new one has just been organized at Boston in 
the Methodist interest. This is independent 
of the Methodist Missionary Society ; but will 
work in entire harmony with it, andtend to 
draw into its channels the contributions of 
Methodist women. As the female mission- 
aries do not propose to open new missions, 
but to go to old stations, it is of great impor- 
tance that they should work in complete 
harmony with the larger bodies which have 
missions in such places. It is now a well- 
established principle that there be no intru- 
sions by one missionary board on the field of 
another, 


..Tbhe China Inland Mission, on which so 
much reproach has been cast on account of 
its having furnished the occasion for the 
British military attack on Yang-chow, has 
successful missions in many places that are 
not free ports, to which the government‘ad- 
vised that missions be confined. In Hang- 
chow, Souchow, Nankin, Shaohing, Funghwa, 
Taichow, and Wunchow members of the 
mission are and have been for some time 
quietly and successfully dwelling and labor- 
ing; although neither of these places is a free 
port, nor, consequently, the residence of a 
British consul. The missionaries are again 
at Yang-chow, and in their former house; and 
it is hoped that by kind actions they may yet 
disarm prejudice, gain the esteem of the well- 
disposed, and silence the foolish. 


..-A gentleman who has recently visited 
Ceylon gives the following description of the 
oldest living missionary of the American 
Board: 

‘‘The venerable Dr. Spaulding is still at 
his work, though now seventy-six years of 
age. He spends two days in a week witha 
Bible Revision Committee, working from 
morning till night, and not unfrequently at- 
tends amoonlight evening meeting, preach- 
ing an hour after a day’s work. I drove out 
with him, on one of those evenings, ten miles. 
We held meetings in two places, returning 
for our tea at 10 o’clock; and, after a good 
night’s sleep, he was not the worse for work 
the next day. He looks older than in 1853 
but retains his vigor wonderfully. Mrs. 
Spaulding, though now seventy-two years of 
age, has her class of girls on the house veran- 
da, as in younger days. Dr. 8. wentto Cey- 
lon in 1819. Forty-nine years of work in the 
ministry is as much as most men enjoy ina 
cooler climate.” 


. Rey. J. L. Nevius mentions a remark- 
able point of difference between missions in 
China andin Japan. In China our intercourse 
is principally with the middle and lower 
classes; in Japan with the upper or ruling 
classes. Educated Chinese are, or at least 
have been, too proud to learn of foreigners ; 
but the educated Japanese seem disposed to 
monopolize the advantages of scientific and 
general information, to the exclusion of the 
laboring classes. Hence the large proportion 
of those who have come to foreigners for in- 
struction, and are organized into classes for 
learning Western languages and sciences, are 
‘*two-sworded men’’—#. ¢., the retainers of 
daimios, or native princes. In this respect the 
Japan Mission resembles those in the Pacific 
Islands, where the chiefs have led their people 
with them. 


..The India Church Gazette says: ‘The 
Government of India has sanctioned a rent- 
free grantofa piece of land in the Gujran- 
wallah district to certain American mission- 
aries for the erection of native schools and 
of an orphanage. The Rajah of Puttialah, on 
his visit to Simla, Hindoostan, visited Bishop 
Cotton’s school there, and contributed the 
munificent sum of $7,000 rnpees ($3,500 gold) 
toward the funds of the institution.” 


.. The receipts of the (O. S.) Presbyterian 
Board for Foreign Missions have been larger 
the past year than ever before, amounting 
altogether to $338,498. But this includes an 
extraordinary legacy of nearly $70,000 re- 
ceived at the last moment, just in time to 
save the board from a most embarrassing 
debt. The debt is now about $5,000. 


.... The Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Ports held its anniversary 
in London, April 27th. Its receipts in 1868 
were £103,132. The society is 167 years old, 
and has labored mainly among the English 
colonists in all parts of the world, providing 
them with clergymen, and especially with 
bishops of the approved type. 


....The Christian Intelligencer says there is 
a Chinese temple in San Francisco, and 
another ‘‘in Maine—in Portland, if we remem- 
ber right.”” Our ‘“‘down-east’’ Portlanders 
will be surprised, as they probably have not 
a Mongolian in the city. But the other 
Portland, ‘‘out West” in Oregon, has a “‘joss- 
house.”’ 


.- The Southern Presbyterians have reor- 
ganized their foreign missions, and now have 
17 ordained missionaries and 10 assistant 
missionaries, mainly in China and South 
America. Their annual expenditure is about 
$25,000. For the next year $30,000 will be 
required. 


.-The receipts of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union from the State of Massa- 
chusetts during the year ending March 31, 
1869, were, in donations, $41,724 03; in-leg- 
acies, $9,725; in all, $51,449 08. The mem- 
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bers of Baptist churches in the state are about 
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Foreign Gleanings, 


A REMARKABLY successful maiden speech 
has just been made in the House of Commons 
by Mr. Chaplin, a gentleman whom nobody 
ever expected to find distinguishing himself 
as an orator and legislator. The previous 


fame of Mr. Chaplin has reached 
the United States. He is one 
of the most celebrated of English 


racing mes, and his horse won the Derby of 
1867, thereby utterly ruining the Marquis of 
Hastings, who but a short time before had 
eloped with and married the lady who was 
engaged to Mr. Chaplin. Now the Marquis 
of Hastings is dead, and Mr. Chaplin has 
turned legislator. He isa Conservative; and 
his maiden speech on the Irish Church bill 
was so argumentative and eloquent that it 
won a generous tribute of praise from Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Chaplin, it is said, means 
to give up the turf altogether, and devote 
himself to politics. 


..Mdlle. Titiens lately met with a rather 
singular accident when rehearsing in Roberto 
Il Diavolo, at the Royal Italian Opera in Lon- 
don. In the scenein which Alice falls at the 
foot of the cross, Mdlle. Titiens stumbled in 
some way against Roberto, whose out- 
stretched band struck her sharply between 
the eyes. She was severely hurt; her face 
swelled, and the performance of Roberto had 
to be put off. A few years ago Malle. Titiens, 
when performing as Norma with the late 
Signor Giuglini, was herself the means of 
inflicting a somewhat similar injury. In the 
scene where the Druid priestess strikes the 
fatal summons with the hammer on the 
gong, the excited vocalist missed her mark, 
and gave Signor Giuglini what the British 
costermonger would call ‘‘ gne for his nob,” 
with such genuine effect that poor Giuglini 
had to be carried home and ptt to bed. 


....One Sunday lately, a. party of persons 
who were visiting the Arch of Triumph, in 
the Champs Elys¢es, Paris, remained on the 
summit too long, and the keepers, believing 
that everybody had gone, went away and 
locked the building. The imprisoned visit- 
ors shouted and kicked in vain; and, finally, 
not venturing to imitate the aerial feat of 
Octave Feuillet’s hero, had to remain for the 
night on the cold stones of the platform. 


....“ Red as the Rose was She” is the fan- 
tastic title of the new story by the authoress 
of “Cometh up as a Flower,” which has begun 
to be published as a serial in Temple Bar. The 
authoress is Miss Broughton, a young Irish 
woman, and a relative, we believe, of Sheri- 
dan Lefanu, the novelist, who edits the Dud- 
lin University Magazine. One of Miss Brough- 
ton’s novels, ‘Not Wisely, but Too Well,” 
appeared originally in the Dublin University. 


..The irrepressible mayor of Cork has 
explained in a letter that be does not approve 
of private assassination, and that he never 
commended the act of O’Farrell, who fired at 
Prince Alfred; but that he, nevertheless, be- 
lieves O’Farrell to hgve been influenced by 
patriotic motives, To save further trouble 
the mayor announces that, yielding to the 
advice of friends, he has eae up his = to 
resign his office. 


.-The Duke of Genoa — of the 
King of Italy) is now a phpilat Harrow 
School, England, and resides in the family of 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, from whom he is to 
imbibe a proper appreciation of sweetness 
and light—attributes which indeed have hith- 
erto been sadly wanting to the princes of the 
House of Savoy, aline chiefly made up of sour 
fanatics or rough troopers. 


....Scalping ia one of the latest improve- 
ments in British rowdyism. A man in 
Wolverhampton seized a woman in the street, 
pulled off her bonnet, caught her by the 
back hair, and with some sharp instrument 
scalped her as completely as though he had 
been an Indian. The rufflan hag been ar- 
rested; his victim is not expected to live. 


...-A conjuror performing in the Cirque 
Napoleon, Paris, lately met with an accident 
which will probably be fatal. He was doing 
the familiar old gun-trick ; and it seems thata 
piece of wood somehow got into the gun, and, 


Commercial Wotices. 


Hagan’s Macnouia BatM.—This ar- 
ticle is the True Secret of Beauty. It is 
what fashionable ladies, actresses, and 
opera-singers use to produce that culti- 
vated, distingué appearance so much ad- 
mired in the circles of fashion. 

It removes all unsightly Blotches, Red- 
ness, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, and Effects 
of Spring Winds, and gives to the com- 
plexion a blooming purity of transparent 
delicacy and power. No lady who values 
a fine complexion can do without the 





apy of our respectable dealers. 
Lyon’s Kathairon is the best thing for 
the hair. 





“CRAMPTON BrotTHers” IMPERIAL 
Launpry Soap contains a large percent 
age of Vegetable Oil, is warranted fully 
equal to the best imported Castile Soap, 
and at the same time possesses all the 
washing and cleausing properties of the 
celebrated French and German laundry 
soaps. Manufactory 2, 4, 6,8, and 10 Rut- 
gers Place, and 38 and 35 Jefferson street. 
Office 84 Front street, New York. 





To gain a true friend is one of earth’s 
greatest pleasures. 

Who ever possessed a Weed Sewing 
Machine but esteemed it a most faithful 
friend ? 

It is perfectly simple, works easily, and 
will execute all kinds of sewing in a beau- 
tiful and durable manner. 

It is well and truly called ‘The Favor- 
ite.” 

New York Salesroom, 613 Broadway. 

Boston iy 349 Washington street. 
Philadelphia ‘* 1315 Chestnut “ 
Cleveland as 121 Superior 
Chicago “¢ 191 Lake . 
Cincinnati « 235 West 4th © 





CHAPPED hands, face, and all roughness 
of the skin certainly cured by using the 
Juniper Tar Soap, made by Caswell, Haz- 
ard & Co., New York. It surpasses all 
other remedies, as it will prevent rough- 
ness of the skin ifused during cold weather. 
It is conveniently applied, avoiding all 
the troubles of the greasy compounds now 
in use. It can be used by ladies with the 
most tender skin, without irritation or 
pain, making it soft and clear. Sold by 
the druggists generally. 








KnirFin MOWER AND REAPER AND 
CHAMPION WHEEL-RAKE, manufactured 
by the Kniffin Mowing Machine Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., combines more good points 


Magnolia Balm. 75 cents will buy it of | } 





PRICES CURRENT 
REPORTED HXPRTEELY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
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than any machine yet made—such as 
thorough workmanship, lightness of draft, 
strength, and simplicity of construction. 
Send for descriptive circular. 
Ex11san Dunpar, Agent, 
No. 31 Courtlandt street, N. Y. 





INTERESTING TO THE LaprEs.—I have 
had a Grover & Baker Sewing Machine in 
constant use for six years, and it is just as 
good to-day as the day I purchased it. I 
have used it for all kinds of sewing and 
embroidery, and I prefer it to any other 








sewing machine that I have tried. It will 
do a greater varicty of work, andis so sim- 
ple that a child can use it—Mrs. £. E. 
Turner, 608 Pine street, San Francisco. 





Oor readers will find the Osborn Bird 
Cages, which are advertised in our col- 
umns, the very best cages in the world. 
They are universally admired and liked 
for their beauty and durability, and give 
general satisfaction. They are also vermin 





when the weapon was discharged, penetrated 
the conjuror’s right lung. 


....-The new ‘Life of Edmund Kean,” 
published in England, and which seems to be 
a decided success, is the work of a young 
man named Hawkins, who has not yet reached 
bis twentieth year. 


Lebhles, 


At the Court of Criminal Correction of 
St. Louis lately, a learned lawyer, dissatisfied 
at his success with an Irish witness, com- 
plained to the court. The Hibernian said: 
‘*T'm no lawyer, yer honor, an’ he wants to 
puzzle me.’”? Counsel—‘‘ Come, now, do you 
swear you are no lawyer?’ Witness— 
“Faith, an’ Ido; an’ you might swear the 
same about yourself, without danger of per- 
jury.” This reminds one of the story told by 
a recent writer of the late James Brady. 
Brady was one day much annoyed by an Irish 
witness, who would persist in addressing him 
as ‘Mr. O’Brady.”’? Losing patience, at last, 
the great advocate said, rather roughly: “I 
am not Mr. O’Brady. I have mended my 
name. “Have ye?’ was the cool reply. 
“Paix, an’ ’tisa pity ye didn’t mend yer 
manners at the same time.” 

















....A coterie in a French provincial town so 
gave themselves up to dull conundrums and 
riddles that a visitor from Paris, happening 
to be cast away among the provincials, found 
he could endure it no more. Thinking to 
ridicule them out of their dull pastime, he 
said he had a splendid conundrum to pro- 
pound. All eagerly listened. ‘I am,” said 
he, ‘something worn on the head. I am 
called ahat. Now guess whatIam.’’ Then 
there was a long pause, the company all 
racking their brains. At last one peculiarly 
sharp fellow burst out: “I have it! It’s a 
wig had 

.... The ruling passion was recently exhibit- 
ed in aremarkable manner on the occasion of 
afuneral. An old lady had lost her husband, 
and on the day of the funeral her neighbors 
were somewhat tardy in appearing at the so- 
lemnities. ‘‘ Nabby,” said she, ‘‘bandme my 
knitting’? I might as well be takinga few 
stitches while the gathering is taking place.”’ 


—On a Kentucky railroad, recently, while a 
train was passing through a tunnel, a young 
man attempted to Kies a girl who sat in front 
of him, when she seized his hand and bit out 
a large piece. When the cars emergéd, the 
young man, wrapping up his bleeding hand, 
explained to inquiring friends how the ‘‘ win- 
dow fell on it.” 

..‘* Prisoner, you are charged with beg- 
ging on the public street on Sunday, on the 
pretense that you are suffering from a griev- 
ous wound.” ‘Well, it isall true.” “Why 
didn’t you show your wound to the police, 
then, when they asked to see it?” “TI 
couldn’t, yer honor; my wound is closed on 
Sundays.”’ 

.. Jones, 2 hard drinker in Massachusetts, 
had a fit, and was bled. A neighbor held the 
candle, and another warned him to be careful 
not to set fire to the bleod. Jones heard the 
remark. ‘There’s no danger,’ he growled; 
“it’s Smith’s rum.” 

..'*Martha,”’ said James, “ what letter 
in the alphabet do you like best?” Martha 
didn’t like to say; but the young man in- 
sisted. ‘‘ Well,’’ was her final answer, as she 
dropped her eyes, ‘‘I think I like U best.” 


....An Irishman went to live in Scotland 
for a short time; but didn’t like the country. 
“IT was sick all the time I was there,” said 
he; ‘‘and if I had lived there till this time 
I'd been dead a year ago!” 

..A Frenchman brought two mugs to the 
milkman in place of one, as usual; and, on 
being asked the meaning of it, replied: ‘‘ Dis 
vor te milch, and dis vor te vater; an’ I will 
mix them zo as to soote myeelf.”’ 


....A Western editor, in response to a 
subscriber who grumbled that his morning 
paper was intolerably damp, says ‘‘that it 
was because there was so much due on it.”’ 


....A correspondent of a Liverpool paper 
urges the ladies to ‘‘ cut off three-quarters of 
a yard from the trails of their dresses, and 
send the cloth to the charity schools,” 

...An Eastern paper has this erratum: 
“In our paragraph yesterday, concerning 
thirteen ministers who had been spanked in 
infancy, for spanked read sprinkled.” 


«---J0sh Billings says that, if a man pro- 


proof. The price of these cages is now 
reduced to nearly the price of other cages. 
Their office and salesroom is at 109 Bleecker 
street, N. Y. 





Senp for a circular to Toe Eartu 
CLosET Company, Hartford, Conn. 








WHOLESALE COUNTRY PRO- 
DUCE MARKET. 


Reported expressly ,or Tus INDEPENDRN?. by David 
W. Lewis, Commission Merchant. No, 62 Peart streay, 








Commission on Putter, Eggs, Poultry, etc., is Sper ct. 
Flour, Grain ete., 244 ver vent. 
Marking-plates furnished when desired, 





Goxp ranged at 138@139. 

Buttrr.—Receipts for the week were 16,535 packages. 
The market for Old is done, and we drop it from the 
list. The year has been a fairly satisfactory one both 
to dairymen and the trade, Prices opened last June 
at 33235 cts. for State Butter, advanced daring the 
last half of July to 35@38 cts., and gradually worked 
up through August to 43@45 cts., and in September to 


active market of the year; and these figures were sus- 
tained through October, November, December, Jan 
uary, and first half of February, with occasional fluc- 
tuations, until last half of February, when some of the 
more philanthropic dealers, fearful lest consumers 
should be short of Butter unless it wags more carefully 
husbanded, and verifying their convictions by full 


the balance of the stock for use in March and April. 
The result was a grand promenade of buyers through 
the state and an advancing market, prices running up 
here to 58@55 cts, This movement checked consump- 
tion, and afterward, being found to be a mistake, prices 
had to be lowered, so that through March and April 
there was a declining market sale of Old Butter at 
30@35 cts., and some of the common sorts, to close out 
with, at 25@30 cts. The Spring trade in State Butter is 
now about done. Ohio and the more distant Western 
Butter takes its place, and sellsat a range from 35 to 
40 cts, White Butter from the northern counties .is 
not looked for by buyers. We quote: 


Orange County style Pail Butter. 





r ae 49 @50 
Western Reserve and fine Western. 33 @49 
White Butter........-cscsccceeserecersseee oxen etd @30 


Crezsr.—Receipts for the week were 9,032 boxes. 


Fine Cheese are very scarce here. The receipts are 


mostly taken by exporters. Itis not expected that so 
bigh prices will be maintained after the receipts shall 
We quote: 


have become more liberal, 


Prime New Factories 
Factories, Seconds 





Eacs.—Heary loss often occurs to shippers of Eggs, 
especially over long distances, by inferior packing. 
The market has been borne down by heavy receipts. 
There were sales at 14@16 cts. to-day. We quote: 
Jersey, State, and Pennsylv mie ee don. Raeea i ou 


Southern and Western, per doz 


Ras Gate, per baahel, ......0d00s80ccdsiccecedec ce iO ooo 


Live Pov.try is in good demand at quotations. We 
quote : 





Purkess, DEM ID. ..eceeeeereeeceeeeeseeeee -~- 269 

hacteraceitinedetes --. 2 @ 21 

backs, per pair. Besiencace $125 @1 87 

Geese 200 @2 50 

ite Vestern, per, pair.. 150 @1 75 

Chickens, small, es 50 @ 75 
IW MY  atinssdeues 100 @1 


Gawz.—Pigeons are plentier and lower. 
Snipe are scarcerand wanted. We quote: 


Pigeons, flight, per dOZ.....0-ssscccceeres $109 @1 S 
English Snipe........:-ececscsccscererees 200 @25 


Beayns.—The market is very quiet, ‘and prices are un- 
changed. We quote: 


English 





Marrows, per busa. 62 ts. #265 @2 75 
Kidneys 75 @3 00 
Me -diums, bs se 5 @2 30 
. ee ep easesseseve cece 250 @275 
Mixed, ? ON cas dtbdeccedeseste 175 @2 


Berswax is quiet at 44@46 cts. for Southern and 
Western, 


Tatitow.—There has been good demand all the week, 
and the market closes firm, We quote 10%@11% cts, 


Darep Freits are plentier and quiet, We quote: 









Apples, State, sliced 16 
Apples, State....... 15 
do. QOhio........ ll 
do. Southern, cook 8 
Dried Peaches, petied. good to prime. a @30 
do, do. fair to good -20 @25 
a do. “a halves 16 @17 
do. do. G) quarters. 12 @13% 
Blackberries, p sidabeccésveses A @6 
he ries, pitted, — at©s<eeupaness vee 42 
MN cc ch gs Slee dc ackducesdebincesvsdevactedied 5 @B 


Szrps.—Clover is quiet. Flax Seed is in good demand, 
Timothy is dull and declining. We quote: 


Clover. per Ib.:...s-cpcccccccscevecsscecces 134@ 14% 
Timothy. per bushel.............. .-#450 @ 475 
Fiax Seed, per bushel 260 @275 


Asnes.—There is but little doing; prices are firm for 


both Pots and Pearls. We quote: 
PGR, . cccccccscesscccccccneete cccccccscacees -@e? 2 
POOH. 0 icc cctesecccccs code ccceveséccsecbecce -@9 & 


Marve Svcar is in large supply and hard to sell. 
We quote: 








DAVID W. LEWIS, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. 62 Pearl street, New York, 


to the Commission Sale of 

i "BUTTER, “ino CHEESE, EGGS, BEANS ete 
itials on packages, send address by 

D. W. LEWIS, N. Y. 


DODD'S NERVINE 














poses to serve the Lord, he likes to see him 


do it when he measures corn as wel) ag when fe 


he holjgrs glory ballaluyes, 


aids digestion, insures good appetite, gives tone and 
vigor to the system, guarantees sweet and refreshing 


45@48 to 50 cts. This was really the strongest and most 


statistics of the past, determined upon taking care of 























LAMPS AND FIXTURES, 


out 103% aaantl all nents connected therewith. 


JULIUS IVES & CO., REMOVED TO 


| No. 37 Barclay st. & 42 Park Place. 





The Reason Why 


the world-renowned Liver and Blood Physician is R, 
LEONIDAS HAMILTON, M.D., No. 546 Broadway, 
New York City. Send to him fora circular Thousands 
are constantly under his treatment. Direct to Post- 
office Box 4952. 


Roofing Slates. 


JOHN CALT, 


Wholesale} Peokes in RED, GRREN, PURPLE, BLACK, 
TED ROOFING SLATES, from all 
ay oy quate in the United States, 


Circulars sent on application. 21 and 2 Tenth av..N.Y. 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, | 


with its oom bmg “wr spirits, depression, in- 
voluntary e , loss of semen, spermatorrhcea, 
loss of power, sey ‘head, low = premery, - i 
gne mpotence. and imb: 
> *ATIHIO. “sPECIFIC “No. 
we soleat 


re hoMGORAT t valuabl 
valuable 
atives. Ney ‘tr re ah once at the 
ch of the matter, tone up 
arge, and impart vigor an 


e.avste arrest the ge 

energy, life and vital ty 
oe entire ae ner ' a omens ds of 
ce, @5 per package of six boxes and via 
which is v ery importapt in obstinate or old cases, = 
$1 Cy singie box. Sol iby ALL Druggists, and fc nt by 


on grcaiet Address HUMPHREY'S 
SPECIF! WoPAFinG “MBDICINE: CON sed 
eae tar York. 


HORSFORD'S SELF-RAISING 


BREAD PREPARATION. 


Prepared under direction of Professor FE. N. Hors 
Forp, of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, 


WILSON, LOCKWOOD, EVERETT & CO.. 
201 Fulton street, New York, General Agents. 
PATENTS.—Munn & Co., 


Editors yeep AMERICAN, 87 — b ar New York, 























Tweet ears’ experience in obtaivin 
AMEE AN AND EUR SPEAN’ *PATEN 
Opinions no charge. amphlet, 108 pages ‘of law 


and information, free. Address as above. 
DO NOT FAIL TO TRY 


DR. WM. HALL’S BALSAM 


R THE LUNGS, FOR COUGHS, CO 
we CONSUMPTION. Aaa, RD 


SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP 


Is an infallible remedy for 
IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD AND ALL CHRONIC 
DISEASES 














FURNITURE, ‘CARPETING, ETC. 
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packed to any part of the country. 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


receive their Teas by the Cargo from the fbest Tea dis- 
tricts of China and Japan, and sellthem in quantities 
to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


Club Orders Promptly Supplied. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c., 90c,, best $1 PB», 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., 30c., ~ best $1 ?n. 
ENGLIBH, abe ison. (Black), 8c., "9c. $i, $110, 
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IMPERIAL (Green), S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best $1 235 #m. 
YOUNG ao. (Green), 80c, We. $l, $1 10, best 


UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $i. -* best $1 2582 
GUNPOWDER (Green), best ¢ a . ° 


Coffees Roasted ff Ground Daily. 


GrounD Corres, 20c.. +35c., Dest 40c, per pound, 
Hotels, Saloons, Wesntnaeonss keepers, Families 
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sree Corre, our FRENCH BREAKFAST and DIN- 
which ag sell at the ae rice of 30c. per 
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GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., + B0e., 38¢., best 85c. berg». 


We warrant all the 0003 we s we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion, If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned 
at our expense within days, and have the money 
refunded. 

GREAT AMERIOAN TE TEA GOMPAN Y; 
os. 31 Street. 
Post-orrice Box No, 5643 New Yor« Crry. 
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Washington st., Boston, Mass, 
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FOB BOSTON viA KEWPorr AND 
FALL RIVER. 
CONSOLIDATION are ci tine BRISTOL AND FALL 


THE LARGEST J AN xP Most MAGNIFICENT STEAM- 
Barer L, PROVIDENCE, 
ay poten BRAYTON. S ay ptain SIMMONS, 
TUESD 
WEDNESD are e a. THURSDAYS, and 
SATCRDAYS. 


Will leave Pier No. 0, 95 North River. 5 foot of Murray 
stre ater 
ANEW AND CONVENIENT TEATURE OF THIS 
LINE ia RUNNING A BOAT ON SUNDAY AT 
SAME HOUR. 


By this route passengers can day Sirs n eon Newport 
at 4 a. M., and arrive In Bosto m., in time to 
connect with all Northern sad Kaste e trains; or rest 
undisturbed, breakfast on board, one take 7:45 a. M. 
train, and arrive ines Bost nat a fb )usiness hours, 

JAMES FISK, Jr paeeing Dire. ctor. 


MON 


CHAS. H. VAILF, General Superintendent. 
___ General Passenger r Agent, Pier Pier 28 North River. er. 
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€27 All commanications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
#hould be addressed to Theodore Tilton, 
Box 2787. 

3" All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment, to the Commercial Editor; and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers, to 
Henry C. Bowen, x8 ) 

£2" No notice can be taken commnnica- 
tions. Whatever is intended for insertion must be au- 
thenticated by the name and address of the writer ; not 
necessarily for publication, but as @ guaranty of good 
faith. 





§" We do not hold ourselves responsipte for any views 
er opinions expreased in the communications of our Cor- 
sespondents. 


€3” Manuscripts sent to Tre Inperewpenr cannot be 
returned. 


Che Yadependent, 


THEGDORE TILTON, Eprror. 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR. 











New York, May 20th, 1869. 
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THE MAY FESTIVALS. 


A «Goop old-fashioned religious anni- 
versary, such as we used to ‘attend in our 
boyish days in the Broadway Tabernacle 
when the crowds were so great that the 
building was too small for the audience, 
and when such fiery tongues as Dr. Lyman 
Beecher and Dr. Stephen H. Tyng 
made all listeners tremble with delight— 
such a type of May meeting no longer ex- 
ists. Societies which were then in their 
spring-time bloom are now ih “the sere, 
the yellow leaf” True, May comes bring- 
ing crowded saudiences—but not for the 
Tract Society, nor the Christian Union. The 
multitude pass by these respectable and 
conservative institutions, and carry itch- 
ing ears to hear Wendell Phillips, Fred- 
erick Douglass, Cady Stanton, and Lucy 
Stone, The radicals had it all their own way 
last week. To this statement the Temper- 
ance demonstration and the Congregational 
Reunion were no exceptions; the man- 
agers of both these grand meetings were 
Puritans of the Pusitans—radicals of the 
radicals. In fact, the old fogy, though 











The number, variety, and beauty of our 
native trees susceptible of naturalization 
and free, healthy, hardy growth in our 
own home region goes far beyond what is 
generally ed. We have, in the first 
place, among deciduous trees, the oaks, 
elms, beeches; ashes, hickories, maples, 
chestnuts, locusts, lindens, buttonwoods, 
magnolias, birches, willows, tulip-trees, 
butternuts, walnuts, wild hollies, balm of 
gilead, flowering dogwood, hazels, horn- 
beams; and we have among the ever- 
gteens all the families of pines, firs, 
spruces, cedars, hemlocks, cypresses. All 
these trees, or nearly all, may rise from 
thirty or forty fect to seventy or a hun- 
dred in hight, and with such immense 
variety of colors, forms, investments, 
changes, and frost-decays and flame’ of 
foliage, from grand and stately, or slender 
and aspiring trunks, that nothing could be 
more charming than the shading and 
blending of so many graceful elements at 
all seasons, Even in a limited and level 
space they may be so arranged as to pre- 
seat the appearance of undulating scenery ; 
& woody theater, shade above shade, a 
vast, uprising colosseum of foliage. 

With a river at hand, and the power of 
guiding and pouring it, aqueducted, into 





lakes and streams, winding through woods 
and dales, a stately garden may be fash- 
ioned, not in rhythm merely, exceeding 
the exquisite vision of the Xanadu of 
Kubla Khan’s: 
“ Where twice five miles of fertile ground 

With walls and towers were girdled round: 

And there were gardens bright with sinuous rills, 

Where blossomed many an incense-bearing tree, 

And here were forests ancient asthe hills, 

Enfolding sunny spots of greenery.” 


Mr. Emerson remarks, in hts admirable 
volume on the “Trees of Massachusetts,” 
that within four miles of the City of Bos- 
ton the undisturbed forest in Brookline 
contains in less than half a mile of space 
the white pine, the red cedar, the elm, the 
large-leayed poplar, the white oak, the 
aspen-leaved poplar (called aspen by our 
ancestors, from resemblance to the tree of 
that name in England), two or three spe- 
cies of the willow, the poplar-leaved birch 
(most near akin to the European), the ash, 
the beech, the plane or buttonwood, the 
red-flowering maple, the hemlock, the 
tupelo, the spruce, the pitch-pine, the alder, 
the shell-bark, the hornbeam, the lever- 
wood; moreover, the red oak, the black 
and the swamp oak, the sugar maple, the 
yellow birch, the black birch, the square- 
nut hickory, the pignut, the bitternut, the 








still alive (God bless him!), no longer 
keeps up an anniversary. He stays at 
home instead, and enjoys a nap while the 
rest of the world is getting wide-awake on 
new and living questions If we had 
room in these columns, we would like to 
report what some of the Temperance men 


said, to re-eche the appeals of the 
Anti-slavery Society for the speedy 
adoption of the Fifteenth Amend- 


ment, and to print a few of the best 
speeches for Woman’s Suffrage; but our 
basket is not large enough for so many 
loaves, and so we limit our reports to the 
Congregational Reunion—not because 
Tur INDEPENDENT was once a Congrega- | 
tional newspaper (which it is not now); but | 
because this was the only religious anni- 
versary worth reporting atall. If anybody | 
wants a hearty laugh, let him read our 
second page, and see how religion shortens, 
instead of lengthens, the faces of good 
men. 








THE MORAL USES OF FOREST 
PARKS FOR GREAT CITIES. 


TREES are the earliest language of the 
world, the earliest symbols of God’s good- 
ness and of man’s holy and happy estate. 
When the Lord God planted a garden | 
eastward of Eden, nearest the morning | 
sun, for man’s abode and keeping, then | 
and there he made to grow cut of the | 
ground every tree that is pleasant for the | 
sight and good for food. The pleasure ~ 
the sight is first mentioned, and that is 
the most soul-like of our senses, the near- 
est toa spiritual sense, the medium of | 
most direct, and elevating, and transfigur- 
ing knowledge. And what delight it must 
haye been to Adam to gaze over those 
fresh-created woods, in the dew of their 
youth, in the blossom of themorning! And 
when Adam and Eve had sinned, thither 
did they fly for refuge, hiding themselves 
from the presence of the Lerd among the 
trees of tlie garden. Whatever is most at- 
tractive in this world we draw around us 
to make up for the wandering or the ab- 
sence of our souls from God; to supply 
the void or veil the dread of his presence 
whom we have offended. 

And still the trees remain, and the flow- 
ers, Eve’s early visitation and her last, 
that never would in other climates grow. 
And yet they are here with us, far west- 
ward from Eden; and all the material 
elements of paradise we may draw around 
the place of our mortal habitation’; and, ac- 
cording to the use we make of them, they 
shail be fer a language or a veil. 

We cannot, indeed, have the country in 





heat, almost of tropical fervor, with which 
| our July and August sun turns the streets 
| of even our Northern cities into sluice- 


chestnut, the linden—all growing as they 
were planted by the hand of Nature. He 
notes this remarkable catalogue by way of 
showing from Hallam’s criticism on Spen- 
ser’s “ Faery Queen” how much greater is 
the variety of forest-trees in America than 
in Europe. Spenser, in a couple of stanzas, 
descriptive of the woods where Una hid 
herself, enumerated twenty varieties of 
trees; and Hallam adds the remark that 
“every one knows thata natural forest 
never contains such a variety of species.” 
Neither philosopher nor poet can always 
argue safely from the known to the un- 
known ; but the poet’s description was the 
truest to universal Nature. If Spenser or 
Hallam had ever visited our country, they 
couid have gazed with poetic and historic 
admiration at the thirty-two varieties of 
forest-trees in one and the same square, 
space of wilderness of only half a mile. 
An artificial park of great wildness, 
richness, and magnificence may be com- 
posed without necessity of so great vari- 
ety. Indeed, a very few of our grand for- 
est-trees, disposed with taste, and accessi- 
ble for shade and reclining, may make a 
landscape of enchanting beauty. Mr. Em- 


erson has noted the fact that three or four 
trees on Apple Island make it a perfect 
gem among the islands in Boston Harbor. 
The scenery of Lake George presents the 


extreme of such woodland beauty. And 
the element of such beauty is as available 
as the taste and imagination of the land- 


scape artist may please to make KX. A 
winding path leading under or near the 
largest trees, and behind thickets, may 
give to a few acres all the advantages of 
the variety of a large forest. 


And what grateful protection from the 


ways of flame. 
living foliage, 
“ Cool as the cave where Clio dwells, 
Where Helicon’s fresh fountain wells, 
And from the city's restless heat 
At noontide find a calm retreat.” 


We may have grottos of 





The Central Park may be as good a re- 
frigerator as a chain of icebergs, so great a 
shelter does the forest afford from the ex- 
cessive heat of the climate in the summer. 
It is a curious fact that the first mahogany- 
cutters in Honduras found the cold under 
the immense forests so great that they 
were obliged, though only within sixteen 
degrees of the equator, to kindle fires to 
keep themselves warm. 

The man that does not venerate trees 
goes far toward the realization of total 
depravity. There is a cypress tree in 
Lombardy said to be the oldest tree in the 





the city ; but we may draw it very near, 
and by art redouble it. We may keep the 
memory and the love of it from entirely 
dying out. How touching are some of 
those pictures in Dickens’s descriptions of 
the dungeon-prison tenement life in Lon- 
don, where a daisy in a broken flower-pot 
siniles from the sill of a cobwebbed 
window ; and through some tuft of green 
leaves there seems to have been kept open 
a space for the soul looking into heaven. 
Every lingering remnant of the love of 
Nature is precious, 

But who can measure what the city life 
loses for the soul, what it wastes of good, 
what it builds up of evil! It carries 
through all the seasons of their being a 
populace of immortals, knowing nothing 
of Nature, learning nothing of God. The 
ministries of the country, if they at length 
ever come, come too late ; the perception 
and the welcome of them are wanting, the 
taste which should have been created by 
early cultivation. 

* Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 

Where Is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

Why with such earnest pains dost thou provoke 

The years to bring the inevitable yoke 

Thus blindly with thy blessedress at strife ? 

Full soon thy soul! shall have her earthly freight, 

And custom lie upon thee with a weight 

Heavy as frost and deep almost as life !" 

And so it is with the denizens of a great 
city. Even the wild, mournful longings 
which the, poet Schiller has voiced in such 
beautiful language and sweet imagery in 
the heart of a tired soldier yearning for 
home have nothing to build upon: 


“ Life has charms 

Which we have.ne’er experienced. We have been 

But voyaging along ite barren coasts. 

Like some poor ever-roaming horde of 

That, crowded im the rank and n 

House on the wild sea with wild ugagem 

Nor know aught of the main land butt. 

Where safeliest they miiy venture a 

Whate'er in th’ inland dales the land egficeals 

Of fair and exquisite, O nothing, nothifig; 

Do we behold of that in our rude voyages.” 
Nothing of the beauty of Nature; and, 
for the most part, only the worst side of 
human nature. O what a life! how hard- 
ening and how sad! A mere thieves’ 
landing } 

But is there no remedy? Besides the 
appliances of the Gospel, or along with 
them, is there not something more that 
wecando? A city lot, as things are, if a 
man be shut up to it, makes him a Lot in 
Sodom, Eyen the angels of h& acquaiat- 
ance are exposed to insult, and his own 
faith remains hardly strong enoush to 






carry bim to Zoar, if the city should” be 


Visited with a storm of brimstone. 


Now certainly the mental and moral 


ministries of the Pach, whether in New 


York or Brooklyn, nay be its greatest’) ha: 
Uses, if we dhooge to make them such. And, 
if We fail in peoviding @ forest retreat for 
Our citizens, it.is not for want of abundant 
Teeurces and perfect command of them. 


world of which there is any record. An 
ancient chronicle at Milan is quoted to 
prove that it was a tree in the time of 
Julius Cesar, 42 years before Christ. It is 
a hundred and twenty-one feet high, and 
the trunk at a foot from the ground is 
twenty feet in circumference. It is re- 
recorded to the honor of Napoleon that, 
when he was laying down the plan for his 
great road over the Simplon, he diverged 
from a straight line to avoid injuring this 
tree. 
** If to be the Chieftain asks 

All that is great in Nature, let it be 
Likewise his privilege to move and act 
In all the correspondencies of greatness. 
My Son! the road the human being travels, 
That on which Biessina comes and goes, doth follow 
The river's course, the valley's playful windings ; 
Curves round the cornfield and the bill of vines, 
The poor man’s landmarks as the rich being sacred." 
The seasons are defrauded of their glory, 
and the country of its ministries of grace, 
when trees are wanting. How gorgeous 
the autumnal woods in our country ! How 
enchanting the beauty of the Fall, where 
the trees, clothed with rainbows, seem a 
Jacob’s ladder, with angels ascending and 
descending from the throne of God! The 
poet would lose the suggestive inspiration 
of some of his grandest imagery were the 
green earth disrobed of its forests. 

** Yon hanging woods, that touched by Autumn seem 
As they were blossoming hues of fire and gold, 
The flower-like woods, most levely in decay, 


The many clouds, the sea, the rock, the sands, 
Lie in the silent moonshine,"’ 





The imagination owes its richness to the 
forests as much as to the mountains. 
What a blank would be left if all the lines 
composed from the contemplation of such 
images as these were lost from the body 
of our Englishpoetry. Or take the fol- 
lowing picturd from Collins's exquisite ode 
to Evening: i. 
‘Be mine the hut 
That fromthe mountain's side 
Views wild and swelling woods, 
And hanilets brown, and dim-discovered spires, 
And hears their simplest bell, and marks o’er all 

Thy dewy fingers draw 

The gradual dusky veil." 
With all the riches and gorgeousness of 
its classic treasures, Milton’s genius could 
not have been nurtured out of reach of the 
magnificent landscapes of enchantirg 
woodland beauty amidst which he “and 
Spenser and Shakespeare grew up. Into 
the midst of Eden, in his description, all 
climes have poured their spoils, as at a great 
world’s exhibition, and all literatures the 
richness of their poetry ; but only by a 
poet cradled in the garden of England’s 
rural scenery could these materials have 
combined and arranged with such 
abounding yet unexaggerated reality of 





ppiest nature. 

As some alleviation and correction of 
the mischiefs and miseries of great cities, 
let us have parks of grand old forest-trees, 








shade, their seclusion, their coolness, their 
refining, educational power for the taste, 
the heart, the imagination. Every child 
shall be the better for every tree planted. 
Therefore, all seasons shall be sweet to 
thee, exclatms the poct Coleridge to his 
sleeping babe : 


“Dear babe that sleepest cradled by my side, 
Whose gentle breathings, heard in this deep calm, 
Fill up the interspersed vacancies 
And momentary pauses of the thought ! 

My babe, so beautiful ! it thrills my hears 

With tender gladness thus to look at thee, 

And think that thou shalt learn far other love 
And In far ether scenes! For I was reared 

In the great city, pent mid cloisters dim, 

And saw naught lovely but the skies and stars. 
But thou, my babe! shalt wander like a breeze 
By lakes and sandy shores, beneath the crags 
Of ancient mountains, and beneath the clouds 
Which image in their bulk both lakes and shores 
And mountaln crags: so shalt thou see and hear 
The lovely shapes and sounds intelligible 

Of that eternal language which thy God 

Utters, who from ‘Aternity doth teach 

Himself in all, and all thiugs in Himself, 

Great Universal Teacher! He shall mould 
Thy spirit, and by giving make it ask." 





BITING ONE'S OWN NOSE OFF. 


Tr is curious to consider how frequently 
this operation, at once so painful and 80 in- 
convenient, should be attempted and often 
effected. And this not only by individuals, 
but by whole communities and nations. 
It is to be accounted for only on the 
hypothesis of morbid hallucination, which 
misleads the sufferer into believing that 
his estate would be more comely or more 
eracious by the demordication of a facial 
prominence generally regarded as useful if 
not ornamental. We cannot dwell on the 
individual cases of this delusion, and the 
unhappy effects which it occasions. Nor 
can we review the history of "past and 
present times to prove the fact and the 
foolishness of it. Weneed not go far from 
home for instances of both. What, for ex- 
ample, could be more in point than the 
enormous folly of the slayeholding states 
in maintaining an institution fatal to their 
growth in civilization, and even in ma- 
terial prosperity ; unless, indeed, it were 
the madness of the free states in sustaining 
them in their folly, at the expense of their 
character and their interest, and exalting 
it asthe hight of wisdom and statesman- 
ship? It took thesharp remedy of war, 
and a fearful depletion of, our blood and 
our gold, to put us in the way of cure and 
recovered sanity. 

It is not, perhaps, to be wondered at 
that the rebel states should still labor under 
this same frenzy, considering the diseased 
condition under which they had lived so 
long. Slavery having hindered them from 
rearing civilized men, it is but inevitable 
that they should be infested by barbarians. 
Had all the inhabitants of those states 
been wise men, even in their generation, 
the mischiefs done them by the war would 
ere now have been ina fair way toward 
cure. But, then, had they been wise men, 
even in their generation, they would have 
abolished slavery themselves long ago, 
and so avoided the war. Being what slay- 
ery has made the mass of them, it is noth- 
ing strange that they should resist all 
attempts to improve the condition of the 
blacks, and endeayor to keep them in a 
condition as near slavery as terror and in- 
justice can bring about. And yet what so 
self-evident as that the peace, prosperity, 
and wealth of the South depends now, 
and must long depend, on the good con- 
duct and industry of the black population ? 
Labor is the first requisite for the building 
up of the places laid waste by war; and 
labor cannot be had except on the condi- 
tion of the security of its rewards. The 
next requisite fora renewal of prosperi- 
ty is capital, and this the same passionate 
folly has repelled when it endeavored to 
make its way to where it was most needed. 
Murder, robbery, intimidation, the social 


statements have been denied, and various 
motives attributed to him to account for 
his making them. On the issue thus joined 
we have no verdict to pronounce, as we 
have no means of weighing or of verifying 
the evidence on either side. But the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has the 
means of doing both ; and it should be held 
to the duty of having a strict examination 
made into the matter at once, before the 
indignation of the nation and the world is 
aroused by some hideous catastrophe, sure 
to occur before long, if the tithe of Mr. 
Snow’s statements are correct. And for 
this catastrophe the Government will be 
justly accountable, if it neglect its clear 
and acknowledged duty in the premises. 

There would be a complication of hor- 
rors about a railway accident in the vast 
solitudes through which so mudh of this 
gigantic route lies which the imagination 
shrinks from contemplating. We will not 
dwell upon them prophetically. Any one 
can picture it to himself. No time should 
be lost before beginning to guard against 
them. And guarded against they can be, 
if no time be lost in setting aboutit. No 
mode of traveling should be so absolutely 


sea; for the spirit that bears us on its 


slave of the lamp, if we do but observe the 


ices. But, if we neglect or violate those 


hold its agents to the strictest account. 


fault of the road is almost inappreciable 


safety. 
possible, and would be cheerfully endured 
we have no doubt, by travelers undertak 


only for the genera] advantage. 
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taboo, all were used to make labor and 

capital as nearly impossible to be had as 

could well be. More desperate attempts 

at biting theft own noses off could hardly 
be imagined. 

Four years have thus been robbed of 

their natural influences, and the peace, pros- 

perity, and civilization ofthe rebel country 

delayed. But in this country, even in its 

Southern region, now slavery has been 

eliminated, the natural course of events can- 

not be finally hindered. And already the 

tide of emigration from the North is set- 

ting in. Land of almost fabulous fertility 

is to be had at fabulously low prices, be- 

cause its fertility can only be revived by 

capital used by intelligent labor. Both of 

these elements will gradually find their 
way southward as a reviving sense of self- 
interest shall make it safe for them to do 
their work. Virginia is already growing 
more and more desirous of adapting her- 
self to the new state of things, as is natural 
from her being the nearest to the North 
Star of all the rebel states. The climate is 
one of the finest in the world, and perfect- 
ly adapted to the labor of white men. 
Splendid harbors indent the coast, and 
magnificent rivers extend themselves 
through the land, inviting the approach of 
commerce. Marl underlies the land, which 
has only to be spread upon the surface to 
make what is now a wilderness to blossom 
like therose. The land which one of the 
slaveholding writers said had been “ mur- 
dered” will be revived again, and the wild 
beasts which have again taken possession 
of great tracts will be exterminated. 
Gradually this infusion of new blood will 
give new life to the whole South, and she 
will refuse to disfigure her fair face to spite 
those who would fain be her best friends, 
In other words, intelligent self-interest will 
take the place of blind passion as the guide 
of her life. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


Ir was a great event, indecd, that was 
simultaneously celebrated in so many 
cities on the 10th of this month. Less 
generally celebrated than its importance 
deserved, perhaps; but still exciting 
emotions of self-congratulation and national 
pride in every reflecting mind. The com- 
pletion of the Pacific Railway is an event 
of not less importance, certainly, than that 
of the submarine telegraph, and the reason 
why it did not cause a universal enthu- 
siasm and admiration is not far to seek, 
The one is but the carrying out of the 
magic that makes space disappear on the 
vastest scale ever yet known; while the 
other appealed by its utter novelty and 
apparent impossibility to the imagination 
and the wonder of mankind. We are 
familiar with the fact of the railway bind- 
ing distances together in its iron bands, 
and have only to extend our ideas to 
conceive of its clasping half the globe in 
its embrace; but the idea of mind com- 
municating instantaneously with mind 
three thousand miles apart, thoughts 
glancing across “the bottom of the 
monstrous world” swift as thought itself— 
it had not entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, nor his imagination to take it in 
Familiarity has not yet staled its novelty, 
and it is now scarcely less a mystery and 
a marvel than it was at first. 

But this was not what we propose to 
write about just now. We haveelsewhere 
spoken of this magnificent fact, and have 
nothing to add at present on the grand- 
eur of the event. We would descend to 
an humbler sphere, and beg the Govern- 
ment to see to it, now that we have this 
iron highway accomplished between the 
Atlantic and the Pacific—a marriage sol- 
emnized with a ring of iron—that it is safe 
for the lieges to travel upon, and that it is 
managed in the interest of our lives as well 
as of our pockets. Most of our readers, 
doubtless, have heard of, if they have not 
read, the report of Mr. Snow, a commission- 
er appointed by the Government to examine 
the road; and know that he has laid the 
gravest charges to the account of its build- 





accessible and free in their refreshing 





ers, both as to the materials and the way 


dral; for it is an original remark that 


tain that I should take the one at Milan 


are right 


lifted in perpetual song. I confess that 


Lord of Glory in our roomy country, t 


and the Catholics inside, I never saw 


more services of one sort and another. 


and baptizing. 


comes he late or comes he early. 


the detailed completion of the edifice. A 


said in the large, taper-lighted, subterran 


patron saint. His body lies there below 


crystal. 


on his shoulder. 


pleasantly. There is the idea, to be sure, 


across remote chapels, which were barred 


vicarious worship for the sins of other 
people, I suppose. 
world some good. 





in which they have been applied. His 


safe as that by steam, whether by land or 


wings, like a génie of the Arabian Nights, is 
of our own evoking, and obeys us like a 


laws by which we have compelled his sery- 


conditions, the mischiefs which he works 
when left to himself are great in propor- 
tion to the services he renders when under 
wise control. ‘Scarcely a railway accident, 
anywhere, has happened that was not 
caused by ignorance or carelessness, or 
both. It is because we refuse to obey the 
unchanging laws of Nature that she lets 
loose her mighty powers to chastise us back 
to the path of obedience and safety. Ifthe 
road-bed and the rails are in good condi- 
tion, the wheels and axles of the carriages 
sound, the bridges and especially danger- 
ous points especially guarded, and the serv- 
ants of the company all picked men of 
sobriety and discretion, an accident would 
be as nearly impossible as any human con- 
tingency can be. Experience shows that 
interest is not sufficient to make corpora- 
tors do their duty to the public in these 
particulars. Some external power, with 
no concern excepting the safety of the 
passengers, should be charged with seeing 
that itis‘'done. The General Government 
must be that external power, which shall 


On well-regulated roads, even in this 
country, the percentage of loss through the 


On the Continent of Europe an accident 
is the rarest thing in the world. But there 
a degree of care and supervision is exer- 
cised over the passengers to which no free 
and independent American would consent 
to submit, even for the securing of absolute 
An approximation, however, is 


ing the mighty journey across the conti- 
nent. But, whether or no, it is none the 
less the duty of the General Government to 
see that the citizen, as well as the repub- 
lic, suffers no detriment through neglect or 
mismanagement in an undertaking which 
exists only through national help, afforded 


A SUNDAY IN MILAN CATHE- 


I REGRET that Mr. Hillard has said that, 
if he could take home one, and only one, 
thing from Europe, it would be a cathe- 
J | half of worship, the preaching was over, 
but other services were in progress. The 
attendance had increased since morning. 
There were vast congregations in each 
Priests were ministering at the 


would like to make myself. I am not cer- 


for that of Cologne is more grandly sim- 
ple, and those of Amiens and Rouen have 
an ancient flavor and richness very capti- 
vating to one accustomed to balloon 
frames and shingle roofs. Yet I was not 
disappointed, as Mr. Hillard was, because 
the Milan Cathedral is not as white and 
shining as it was when the stone was first 
hewn out of the quarry at Lake Maggiore 
The stains of time on it give it the shad- 
ows that such a white mass needs; and 
eveh as a picture, to say nothing of the 
savor of age, make it more impressive. 
Such a glittering mass of white pinnacles 
and statues need tone in color somewhere. 

We have come to think in America that 
the use of such great edifices in modern 
worship has gone by ; and very likely we 
to build opera-houses for 
churches, in which all the congregation 
can hear the minister and see him at the 
same time. But such a building as the 
Milan Cathedral is an act of worship as it 
stands there, a great halleluiah in stone, up- 


should like one such solid tribute to the 


stand there “good for nothing” but to 
praise the Lord. But I find, aside from 
this, that I was mistaken in supposing that 
the Milan Cathedral is only for esthetic 
use—a religious house of show. I spent 
one Sunday in it and on it; and, what with 
the Protestants worshiping on the roof 


church so fully occupied, or carrying on 


should say that the cathedral was run that 
day to its full capacity; and cathedrals 
have the advantage of meeting-houses— 
for in the latter, usually, our poor, ill-paid 
brother has to perform the whole round of 
preaching, praying, marrying, burying, 
Whereas such an institu- 
tion as this has ranks on ranks of priests, 
enough to minister at all the altars, and 
keep up a perpetual cloud of incense and 
devotion rising out of the house of God 
during all the twenty-four hours—minis- 
tering to every wandering, weary soul, 


I did not attend the early mass, nor any 
of the services in the cathedral before 10 
o'clock, though Ihave no doubt they had 
been in progress since half-past 5, when 
the doors are opened. At that hour some 
travelers go upon the roof to see the sun 
rise on the Alps, a practice encouraged by 
the management of the cathedral (which 
is non-ecclesiastical), for the fees bring a 
considerable revenue, which is applied to 


ten o'clock there were many worshiping 
in the church ; but mass was only being 


ean chapel of St. Carlo Borromeo, the 


in a gorgeous shrine of silver, embalmed 
and clothed in costly robes sprinkled with 
gems, and visible through panes of rock 
Hideous as he is, he may con- 
gratulate himself that he is not more loath- 
some than the marble statue of St. Bar- 
tholomew, which stands in the transept 
above, and represents that excellent mar- 
tyr entirely skinned and carrying his skin 
The chapel is very rich 
in gold and jewels. A priest was saying 
mass at the altar by the light of half a 
dozen tapers, assisted by one altar-boy. 
Two old women were kneeling at the rail- 
ing; and I, the sole spectator, looked on. 
These out-of-the-way services always 
rather impress me; but sometimes not 


that the worship of God is going on at all 
hours, whether men will heed or not. I 
used often in Roman churches to come 


and bolted against outsiders, within which 
twenty or thirty priests were vigorously 
chanting noon-day mass or late vespers— 


I hope it does the 
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At 11 o'clock regular service began in 
the great choir above ; the attendance was 
large, though there were supplementary 
services at the same time in each transept. 
The liturgy used is not the Roman, but 
the Ambrosian, which is almost the only 
Western national liturgy that has been 
spared by the Romish Church, and is al- 
ways used in the Archbishopric of Milan. 
It is older than the Roman; the service is 
longer ; the Scripture is read from a ver- 
sion called the Italica, older than the Vul- 
gate; the organ has little more to do than 
make responses; the music and chanting 
are not at all modern; and there are some 
important differences in vestments and 
forms of sacred vessels, which my know]- 
edge of church millinery did not enable 
me to appreciate. I should have liked 
more organ (no other instrument is per- 
mitted), for nothing comes nearer to a feel- 
ing of worship and praise than the rich 
tones of an organ under such arches; but 
we had very little of i, and the service 
seemed to be abbreviated, to reach the ser- 
mon. When that began I adjourned to 
the roof, where one may spend a Sunday 
very profitably, or even a week-day. 

The entrance to the stairway, with its 
sellers of tickets and photographs, and its 
guides and officials, had a secular air, st 
variance with other parts of the cathedral ; 
but all that was forgotten when we had 
climbed up and emerged into the daylight, 
and stood in that wilderness of pinnacles 
and among that army of statues, which is 


tion. 


to me to be among the number. 


thousand even of those who ascend th 


me to one place on the slant roof, where 


@ vast conservatory. 
When I descended from my hour and 


transept. 
altars in silence; and so far as audibl 


charm. One can easily grow solemn an 


guide. I feel certain that it is never wron 
to lead a clergyman upward. My secon 


than I had before. I donotmean worshi 


religious feeling. 
1 | quite as religious as the interior, with a 


0 


a 


absence, temporary pulpits 


These were the public performances; bu 
private prayer went on as usual. 


and little music. Isat it out until it ended 


’ 


went out, that perhaps in the good time 
coming in America we sects, who waste 


agree as to unite in the erection of great 
temples, in which each, on Sundays, and 
Good and Bad Fridays, can find room to 
hold service at the same time; so that 
there shall be at least this unity in Chris- 
tian worship, that prayersmay go up from 
one place. 


Yours truly, C. D. W. 





has the following paragraph : 


into the Congregational church last Sunday. 
Among these was one tleman who be- 
lieves in the final restitution of all men; and 


in water baptism by any mode.” 








aboye. 


so often described. Iam not trying to 
give you a picture of Milan Cathedral—it 
has been enough written about; and yet I 
wonder that I have never heard more of 
the view from its roof and spire. There is 
nothing like itin the world; for it is the 
only situation, so far as I know, in which 
the whole of Switzerland can be seen at a 
glance. I mean literally all the great peaks, 
from Mt. Blanc, and Monte Rosa, and the 
Matterhorn, on to the Bernese Oberland, 
the Jungfrau, the St. Gotthard and Sim- 
plon and the eastern hills. It is a vast and 
dazzling view, especially as we saw it— 
North Italy clouded and the sun shining 
on Switzerland. And you can look at the 
plain and cities of Lombardy, and the 
Appenines besides, if you like, A day on 
theroof, spent in wandering, climbing, and 
examining, will only put you in possession 
of a portion of its marvelous and exquisite 
details, and will increase your admiration 
of the beautiful, airy, and enduring crea- 
There are seven thousand statues in 
place, outside and in, very many of them 
worth knowing, though the two of Adam 
and Eve, by Michael Angelo, do not seem 
Indeed, 
I could not believe that they are from his 
chisel, if [had not seen his work elsewhere. 
The faithfulness of finish in details, at the 
greatest hights, and in remote, out-of-the- 
way corners, is astonishing, Flowers are 
wrought, birds and plants are carved, faces 
are cut—that can be seen by not one in a 


,| roof, and are totally lost below—just as 
-| carefully as if they were to be seen by 
every visitor, and as if the effect of the 
building depended upon their honest exe- 
cution. It gives you the impression that 
the whole house is an honest work for 
God, and nota sham, with a few conspic- 
uous ornaments for men. Of the lesser 
ornaments on the pinnacles, railings, rain- 
gutters, and flying buttresses, there are 
over nine thousand carved flowers and 
fruits, and the guide assured me that there 
were no two alike. I think heis mistaken ; 
but the variety seems infinite. He took 


had a view across rows of these ornaments. 
He called it his botanical garden; and it 
was not unlike tiers and rows of plants in 


sounds went, those present were engaged 
in worship as silentas Quakers, And this 
service was not without its impressive 


devotional as he sits under those great 
arches, amid the forest of pillars, which 
suggest the grand woods that God has 
created. I might have spent the remainder 
of the day there, but for the appearance of 
a clerical friend, who desired to mount to 
the roof; and I offered my services as 


visit to the roof that day, which lasted two 
hours, made me more intimate with de 
tails, to be sure ; butalso gave me a grander 
sense of stone worship, if I may so call it, 


of stone; but the power that such an 
edifice as this has as an expression of 
And the exterior is 


its incense and pious smell. One cannot 
sit down in company with such a host of 
apostles and martyrs, stone though they 
are, and not feel an upward emotional lift. 
Thad aimed to go down to vespers ; but 
when I returned I found four services in pro- 
gress instead of one—four sermons were in 
process of delivery. And I learned that the 
ceremony ofconsecrating or administering 
the communion to two young nuns had 
just taken place, with considerable spec- 
] | tacular pomp, over fifty priests officiating, 
in robes of white and red, and black and 
red, and purple and gold. During my 
had been 
put up, and temporary screens of wood 
erected, enclosing four large spaces in dif- 
ferent parts of the vast interior, and so far 
apart that when I was near one there was 
no sign of any others in progress. In one 
a priest was laying it down with evident 
plainness and directness to a large con- 
gregation, consisting of men only; in 
another, the women were being preached 
to in the same extemporary and decisive 
manner; in a third, boys were being talked 
to by a priest; and in a fourth, girls. 


At four, 
vespers set in from the choir before the 
high altar. As in themorning services there 
was made up of a good deal of chanting 


as everything seemed to do that day, in a 
sermon. When I went to dinner, the 
priest was still preaching, holding firmly 
t | his willing audience. IthinkI never at- 
tended any place of worship with so much 
preaching in oneday. Whether there was 
a later service I do not know ; but I had 
seen enough to recall my reading of the 
old Scotch services, that began with the 
sun and ended with torches. If any of 
your people who have become innoculated 
with the notion of one sermon a day had 
been present, they would have got little 
consolation. But it occurred to me, as I | prerogatives ofcitizenship. How constantly, 


so much of our energies in quarreling 
about the way to get to Heaven, can so far 


Editorial Yotes, 


A currovs illustration of ROW the®usi- 
nees of some of our benevolent sociefies is 
done was the late annual business meeting of 
the American and Foreign Christian Union. 
At that meeting the directors_were to report 
to the members of the society. It was held 
in a small room, into whieh penhaps 40 could 
be crowded, and consisted of fifteen officers 
of the society and ten others. At the end of 
the meoting, when but two besides officers 
were present, a motion was preeented by a 
director, and passed, to the effect that the 
society (the mythical body which was not 
resent) has perfect confidence in its board 
of directors. What could be '® more puerile 
and ridiculous sight than to see fifteen men 
going through the motions of asserting that 
they, as mare members, for the instant di- 
vesting themselves of their purple official 
robes, had unlimited confidence in their in- 
fallible selves when clothed with their of- 
ficial authority; and then representing this 
modest laudation of the board of directors, 
introduced by a director, and passed by di- 
rectors’ votes, as the action of the sotiety ? 
All this was simply puerile; but there was 
something worse. The board of directors 
have passed a vote of severe cen- 
sure on one of their number, Rev. L. W. 
Bacon, for the reason that he urged 
an investigation into the affairs of the 
society without having first presented formal 
charges to the board. As he has been doing 
it formally and informally and persistently 
for the last year, we may look for the true 
reason elsewhere. We Dave little doubt the 
directors have found Mr. Bacon a thorn in 
their flesh. He has tormented them unmer- 
cifully. For this young man to insist with a 
sort of authority that they should d 





ablest and most distingnished man in the 
cabinet. He is really something of a states- 
man, and is respected by the country, al- 
though he b very unpopular with the 
Piedmontese in consequence of the part he 
took in the convention which removed the 
seat of government and legislature from Turin 
to Florence. People say that Ratazzi expects 
soon to come up to the front again. King 
Victor Emmannel’s personal friendship for 
him encourages and sustains the restless 
ambition and love of political intrigue which 
accompany his really brilliant talents. 





...-In what sense do some of our contem- 
poraries use the word ‘“‘employee”? And 
to what language do they mean the 
word to belong? New York journals 
are constantly writing of Government 
“employees” when they are obviously 
speaking of men, andnot of women. Now, 
if our friends suppose themselves to be using 
aFrench word, it might be as well to remark 
that ‘‘employe”’ represents something as 
different from ‘‘employee”’ as pantaloons 
from petticoats; and, if they think they are 
using an English word, we take them to be 
wrong—for there surely is no such English 
word as “employee.” Perhaps, however, 
their intention is to enrich the English lan- 
guage by coining anew word to add to it; 
but we doubt the necessity and beanty of this 
addition. And in any case it would be well to 
have the intention made more clear than it is 
at present. Which, then, are our friends do- 
ing, inventing a new English or misusing a 
familiar French word ? 





Personal, 


On Saturday last a deputation came 








some of their own publications as mendacious 
and scandalous, and for him to urge haste in 
this action, and to charge them with dishon- 
esty in their hesitation, no doubt seemed to 
these grave men the hight of impertinence. 
Some of these books are, we know, scan- 
dalous and mendacious. One, which is 
vouched for in the preface as veritable his- 
tory, ison the face of it an indecent romance; 
and another, whose authenticity, it is stated, 
is undisputed among Protestants and Roman- 
ists, has been generally pronounced a forgery 
by both. Mr. Bacon, in substance, says: 
“Own up like honest men that you have been 
deceived, and make to the public and to your 
enemies the reparation due from honorable 
men.” The board, in effect, say: ‘“‘ We 
might have done it, if you had given us more 
time. Old bodies move slow. Besides, now 
you badger us—you threaten us with public 
censure; we will not do another thing about 
it. We might be coaxed, but our self-respect 
forbids us to bedriven. By and by, when the 
matter has blown over, we will appoint a 
more peaceable committee on books, and 
they shall bring in the same report; and 


from Boston to Brooklyn to present to Dr. R. 
8. Storrs, Jr., the call of the Central church, 
Boston, with the reasons why they thought 
the call ought to be accepted. The deputa- 
tion consisted of Messrs. Alpheus Hardy, Rev. 
Dr. Anderson, Linus Child, and Thomas H. 
Russell. To meet them in consultation, 
along with Dr. Storrs, were Messrs. Dwight 
Johnson, Walter T. Hatch, and Judge Van 
Cott, of the Church of the Pilgrims, Mr. 
Beecher, Dr. Budington, and Dr. HL M. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, and Dr. Coe, of the Home Mis- 
sionary Soeiety. The conference was very 
free and full, and was prolonged for above six 
hours, allowing the deliberate presentation 
and consideration of the whole case, in all its 
relations and bearings. The important posi- 
tion of the Central church, with their costly 
and imposing edifice, the urgent need of the 
Boston churches for a fresh infusion of 
strength, and Dr. Storrs’s special adaptation 
to the place and service required, were 
stated with great clearness and force by 
Mr. Hardy, and other arguments were 
added by the other delegates. On the other 
hand, the Brooklyn gentlemen set forth the 
growth of Boooklyn, already the third city in 








then, perhaps, we can gracefully do what 
you want. Meanwhile, we will pass a by-law 
forbidding men like you under censure from 
speaking in our meetings; and so we shall be 
safe from your abuse.” No doubt they are 
all honorable men, and would not lie, or con- 
ceal the truth, or withhold honorable confes- 
sion of wrong, except where it might injure 
the cause of Protestantism, or compromise 
e | the dignity of themselves or of their deceased 
associates. It only proves that reverend 
divines may care more for their “‘self-respect”’ 
than for right; and that in them “grace ” 
has not yet “subdued the power of sin.” 


...Several of the EngJish papers just now 
remark with emphasis that France was 
ready to recognize the Southern Confederacy 
as an independent state, and that she would 
have done so ifshe could have got England 
to take the same course. Now is this so? 
Is there any evidence of it? Is not,on the 
contrary, the evidence, such as it is, the other 
way? Wecan remember nothing very dis- 
tinct on the subject, except the famous mis- 
sion of Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Lindsay to the 
I | Emperor Napoleon, as the result of which 
Mr. Roebuck did certainly say in the House 
of Commons that Napoleon expressed a 
willingness to recognize the South, provided 
England would do thesame. But this state- 
ment received the most prompt, explicit, and 
§ | energetic contradiction in the official Afoni- 
teur; and the 
corroboration from Mr. Roebuck’s own 
statements. Roebuck said that, at the same 
time, the Emperor spoke to him of a dispatch 
he had previously sent to the British Govern- 
, | ment, and which that government prema- 
turely and improperly made public. Here, 
at least, Roebuck was wildly inaccurate. 
Both governments declared that no such 
dispatch ever was sent or received; and, 
d certainly, none such was ever published. 
Therefore, it was obvious to every one that 
it would be idle to attach any importance toa 
report brought by so incoherent and con- 
fused a messenger as Roebuck. Is there any 
other evidence that Napoleon was ready to 
recognize the South? Ofcourse, we all have 
our private ideas as to his inclinations; we 
are all pretty well satisfied that he would 
& | gladly have done s0, if he could have scen‘his 
d way ; but just the same thing can be said of 
the English Government, and of some other 
European governments as well. We do not 
remember any overt act of the French Gov- 
ernment which shows them to have been 
p | 2ny worse than their neighbors in this re- 
spect. 


....-The London Atheneum is greatly 
amused by the account of the Dickens ban- 
ll quet which was sent by the Cable to the New 
York daily papers and published by them. 
Among the odd mistakes {it contained, and 
on which the Atheneum comments, we may 
mention a few. ‘Sir Henry Houghton and 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon presided,” says the New 
York report. Sir Henry Houghton was not 
present; Mr. Dixon did not preside. The 
mayor of Liverpool presided. ‘‘ Lord Lytton 
in glowing terms proposed the health of Mr. 
Dickens.’"’ Lord Lytton was not at the ban- 
quet. Lord Dufferin is describedas making 
a “pleasant speech,’’ which pleasant speech 
was really made by Lord Houghton. Mr. 
Anthony Trollope is credited with the delivery 
of a speech recommending that Charles 
Dickens should be appointed minister to 
Washington; whereas Hepworth Dixon was 
the speaker who really made this suggestion. 
Indeed, the whole report from beginning to 
end seems to have been a mere jumble of in- 
accuracies, We cannot discover that there 
is anything in it accurately stated beyond the 
two facts that a banquet did take place, and 
that Charles Dickens madeaspeech. The only 
comfort perhaps is that it might have been 
worse; for the Cable often brings us narra- 
tives which have not even two facts correctly 
stated in them. 


.... The Tribune quotes from a sermon by 
a distinguished Swedenborgian preacher a 
t | passage wherein the distinctive masculine 
characteristics are declared to be those in 
which the understanding takes the lead, and 
the distinctive feminine characteristics those 
in which will or affection takes the lead; and 
wherein the preacher says: ‘‘ When menand 
>] women come together in a good and orderly 
way, they supply, each to the other, what is 
wanted. They fill out a more perfect measure 
ofaman.”’ In this, one of the staple propo- 
sitions of the champions of woman’s equality, 
the TZribune, singularly enough, thinks it 
finds an argument for the other side; 
and it gravely adds: ‘‘ We are satisfied that 
this is a truth which, in future discussions of 
the rights of women, it will be impossible 
to ignore.” Ignore, forsooth! As if this 
truth had not been presented a hundred 
times, in speech, tract, and newspaper, as af- 
fording one of the very strongest arguments 
in favor of the admission of women to all the 


from the very outset, have the advocates of 
equality insisted that ‘‘ when men and women 
come together, in a good and orderly way” — 
whether at the polls, in the legislative hall, 
or fin the religious assembly—“ they supply, 
each to the other, just what is wanted, and 
fill out a more perfect measure of a man.’’ 
A ruler or legislator, to govern wisely, cer- 
tainly needs to be filled out to the most per- 
fect measure of a man; and this, according to 
the Tribune's showing, requires the presence 
and co-operation of woman, 


....The reconstruction of the Italian min- 





contradiction received a 


young lady. 
not 


been intended by him; for he had not pro- 
vided himself with the means of accomplish- 
ing either. He came home late on Tuesday 
night; and, the family having retired, he went 
up to his room, where he probably waited 
quietly until the proper moment for accom- 
plishing his demoniac purpose. He had pro- 
cured a bottle of chloroform and a pbial of 
istry has no political significance so faras the | landanum—under the belief, doubtless, that 
. outer world is concerned. It ismerely meantto | bya mixture of the two ingredients a more 
Tae Howard County Tribune (Indiana) | seta somewhat firmer and wider basis for the | powerful anesthetic could be produced, 
cabinet by including in it one or two repre- Having saturated a cloth with this mixture, 
“About twenty-five persons were taken | sentatives of certain “fractions” of the par-| he proceeded with stealthy step, in the dead 
liament not satisfactorily represented pre- | silence of the night, to the sleeping apartment 
viously. General Menabrea, the head of the | of the young lady, with an intent which may 
another, raised a Quaker, who did not believe | government, is probably the ablest officer of | be readily divined. But his impetuosity de- 
engineers in Italy; he has a certain amount | feated his monstrous purpose. Instead of 
We are rather anxious to see the comments | of ability as a politician, but his political char- | cautiously applying the chloroform to his 
which the ‘‘unco guid” will make on the | acter is by no means above suspicion. | intended victim, he rudely threw it upon her 
Minghetti, the minister of finance, ie the! fece. by which she was awakened After 


the Union, the eminent usefulness of Dr. 
Storrs in promoting those public institutions 
which give character to a great city, and the 
relations of the metropolis to the Home Mis- 
sionary cause and to the country, were pow- 
erfully urged by Mr. Beecher and Drs. Bud- 
ington and Coe. It was undoubtedly a very 
weighty meeting, and affords assurance that 
the grave question thus opened will not be 
settled without the fullest consideration, and 
under the sole influence of public reasons 
connected with the interests both of religion 
and patriotism. The delegates have returned 
to Boston, and Dr. Storrs will communicate 
to them his decision as soon as he has settled 
it in his own mind. 


....Mr. John Jay Phelps, who died in this 
city, May 12th, was aman whose career we 
have watched from his youth. When but 
fourteen years old, he walked from his birth- 
place, in Simsbury, Conn., to New Haven, and 
there began to support himself by honest 
work. When but 23, he came to New York, 
and began his career as one of the most suc- 
cessful dry-goods merchants in the city. His 
counsel was early sought as director of the 
Erie Railway when it was not discreditable 





injured. 
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she succeeded in making her escape, 
and ran, screaming, to the apartment of 
her sister, who slept on the floor below. The 
noise alarmed the rest of the family ; and Mr. 
Flint and bis son sprang from their beds and 
rushed into the hall, supposing there were 
burglars in the house. Young Talbot had 
hastily retreated to his room ; and, on finding 
that he was known as the intruder into Miss 
*s room, he quickly resolved on his next 
step. He remembered that there was a re- 
volver belonging to young Flint in an adjoin- 
ing apartment; and the next moment he had 
seized it, rushing down stairs into the room 
where the wretched young lady had sought 
shelter. He discovered her crouched in a 
corner, and aiming the revolver at her head 
fired twice, one ball just grazing her temple 
and slightly tearing the flesh, another pass- 
ing through her right hand, lodging in the 
fleshy part of the arm. Presuming that he 
had silenced the only witness of his guilt, he 
ran up to his own room again ; and, throwing 
himself on the bed, put the instrument of 
death to his head, and in another moment 
was in eternity. And so ended this frightful 
tragedy. The young lady was but slightly 








Acligtous Hntelligence, 


Tue business meeting of the Am. and 
Foreign Christian Union was held May 11th, 
in the committee-room of the society in this 
city. The entire number present was 25, of 
whom 16 were members of the board of di- 
rectors or its employes. The annual report 








struggling with him a _ short time, 





eating tn coment ott 

-++. According to a corresponden 
Christian Register, the 0 nee seal bn 
Methodist lamb are tying down together in 
the sweetest harmony in Meadville Pa. Tho 
graduating theological class includes five 
Unitarians and one “Christian” ; while the 
junior class has four Methodists, two colored 
brothers, and two ladies. “The fraternal feel- 
ing between the Unitarian and Methodist stu- 
dents is quite as close as that between tho 
Unitarian and the ‘Christian.’ Methodist 
and Unitarian ministers exchange pulpits 
there; and the Methodist professors of “Al 
leghany College have aided in the or lination 
of Unitarian ministers. 


....The Synod of the English Prosbyterian 
Church, at its session April 22d, passed a res- 
olution authorizing the establishment of an 
order of lay-evangelists in the church. That 
church contaius only 120 congregations 
which had last year a membership of 21,6 7 
and 1,929 Sabbath-school teachers and 17,7 4 
scholars. The average stipends of the pas. 
tors was £209, and the total collections of the 
church for all purposes was £65,001, or nearly 
$15 (gold) for each member. 


...-Trinity Church rang her chimes and 
had her surpticed choir chant a Ze D 
when it was announced that the last rail of 
the Pacific Railroad had been laid. The 
Episcopalian thinks it all right, but wishes 
the vestry had also taken the occasion to an- 
nounce that they had voted ‘ say $100,000 for 
the support of fifty or sixty additional Gos- 
pel missionaries, to be put in commission for 
the Pacific immediately.” Trinity has the 
means. 


....The report of Baptist progress in Great 
Britain for tie last year shows that 49 church- 

















of the directors to the society was read, and 

it was moved that it be accepted and printed. 

An amendment was moved, by Rev. L. W. 

Bacon, that it be referred to a committee of 
18, who should have full power to investigate 
all questions pertaining to the report and the 
administration of the society, and to call a 
special meeting to hear and act on the re- 
port. This motion he supported at length, 
urging the importance of deliberate scrutiny 
on the part of the Society, and indicated sev- 
eral points in which the report was defect- 
ive. After reviewing the discussions in the 
board on the question of withdrawing the 
society’s sanction from certain books, and 
the failure of the directors to take any effect- 
ive action thereon, and recalling his previous 
public protests against these books, he urged 
investigation as the one remedy for all the 
incidental disadvantages arising from the dis- 
cussion. Rev. H. D. Ganse followed in a long 
and able speech, signifying his agreement with 
Mr. Bacon concerning one of the books, that 
was in his view unwortby, and ought to be re- 
pudiated ; but adding that the attempt which 

had been made by Mr. Bacon to constrain the 

board by the force of public opinion had made 

it impossible for the society, with any regard 

to its own self-respect, to yield to such a pres- 

sure. The amendment was laid on the table 

by a nearly unanimous vote, and the original 

motion adopted. Before proceeding to elect 

officers, a letter was read from Dr. Leonard 

Bacon, of New Haven, declining re-election 
as vice-president, on the grounds that, when 
director, he had never been apprised of the 
meetings, and that recent developments 
showed that the spirit of the old “ Protestant 
Association,” with whose methods he had no 
sympathy, controlled too much the present 
organization; and he did not wish to seem 
officially to sanction some most objectionable 
books. Hesays: ‘I, therefore, request the 
American and Foreign Christian Union—not 


was then offered by Rev. H. D. Ganse: 


ors to take all proper action in regard to those 
a ene of the society which have lately 





to hold that position. The Delaware, Lack- 
awanna, and Western Railroad was indebted 
more to him than to any other man for its es- 
tablishment, and he was its first president. 
He was in no haste to be rich; he erred on 
the safe side; and he died worth his millions. 
It is probable that the commercial ranks of 
this city contained no man of more general 
intelligence, broader opinions, or a keener in- 
terest in public affairs. 


....Mr. Wm. B. Spooner, president of the 
Massachusetts Temperance Alliance, having 
avowed his willingness to accept some modi- 
fications of the prohibitory law, in order the 
more effectually to preserve its main features, 
has subjected himself to severe censure from 
some of his associates. The executive com- 
mittce of the Alliance passed a vote request- 
ing him to resign. But he refused to do this, 
on the ground that the committee had no au- 
thority to make such a request, he being re- 
sponsible only to the society; and that he 
would not countenance an act so proscriptive 
and so calculated to promote dissension 
among the friends of the cause. His letter is 
a model of manly independence, and we shall 
be surprised if the Alliance does not sustain 
him. 


«.--The Madison (Ind.) Courier says that 
among the champions that city has furnished 
are ‘‘Edward Eggleston, (‘Penholder’), the 
acknowledged head of the Sunday-school 
work in the United States, and John MeDev- 
itt, the champion billiardist. Both are com- 
paratively young men, and each stands at the 
‘head of his class,’ ”’ 


....-Rey. Charles Howard Malcom has been 
elected to deliver the annual sermon before 
the Rhode Island Freewill Baptist Conven- 
tion, to be held in the city of Providence, on 
the 26th of this month. 





Hew ork and Vicinity. 


A TERRIBLE tragedy was enacted in Brook- 
lyn, on Wednesday of last week, which has 
hardly been paralleled by any atrocities in the 
history of crime, either in ancient or modern 
times. The scene of the occurrence was pre- 
cisely the spot where such an outburst ofevil 
passions could have been least suspected. 
On one of the fairest and quietest spots on 
Brooklyn Heights, in a house surrounded by 
the refining and humanizing influences of the 
highest civilization, in the midst of a social 
circle of rare accomplishments, where all the 
inmates seemingly lived in most loving ac- 
cord and tender sympathy, one of the mem- 
bers suddenly displayed a ferocity of temper 
and proved himself the slave of a hideous lust 
which we are apt to believe are impossible in 
an age of Christian influences. A young 
man, by the name of Talbot, a native 
of Boston, of good family connections, 
well-educated, and well-to-do in the 
world, had been taken into the family 
of agentleman named Flint, living in Mon- 
tague Terrace. The father of young Talbot 
and Mr. Flint had been intimate friends ; and 
for that reason he had been invited, on his 
return from Europe, to make his home in Mr. 
Flint’s family. Miss , & sister of Mrs. 
Flint, being on avisit to the family, excited the 
passionof young Talbot, who offered himself 
to her as a lover and was rejected. He did not 











lic press.”? 


themselves. Still, onthe explanation that they 
were meeting not as directors, but as mem- 
bers, the resolution of confidence im their 
other selves was passed, with but two nega- 
tive votes; the secretaries and all the direct- 
ors but one voting for it, and one of the two 
other members, who was then elected into 
the board. 


.-.-The Roman Catholic prelates of this 
country have concluded a secret conclave in 
Baltimore, and their pastoral letter is pub- 
lished in the Catholic papers. The first point 
they make is a strenuous opposition to sec- 
ular education. The faithful are warned that 
their children must be taken out of the public 
schools and put into parish schools, where 
Romanism shall be taught, as ‘‘ thousands of 
souls annually stray away” from this cause. 
No doubt this is true. They then endorse 
their publication society, and then follows a 
denunciation of the “ Murder of the Inno- 
cents.’’ This ‘“‘erying sin of infanticide,” they 
say, is “‘most prevalent in those localities 
where the system of education without reli- 
gion has been longest established”’ ; and they 
confidently believe that those whom they 
address ‘‘are strangers to the unnatural vice”’ 
of staining their souls ‘“‘with the innocent 
blood of their own unborn, unregenerate 
{t. e. unbaptized] offspring.’ They next at- 
tack dangerous amusements, including 
‘obscene theatrical performances,”’ and par- 
ticularly ‘German or round dances,’ as 


fraught with imminent danger to morals.’’ 
They then urge effort for the colored people, 
support of orpban asylums, and submission 
of the clergy to the bishops. It is an able 
and fearless document. 


.... Another ecclesiastical trial is brewing 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. This 
time it is one of the Ritualists who is put on 
trial. Itseems that Rev. Colin Tate, of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, was warned some time ago by 
Bishop McIlvaine that theintroduction of a 
surpliced choir who should sing processional 
hymns asa regular part of divine worship 
was an innovation on the Rubrics. Mr. Tate 
persisted—thinking, no doubt, that what was 
lawful in New York ought to be lawful in 
Ohio. In this city the reverend bishop finds 
a pleasure in seeing choristers dressed in 
white clerical robes, and marching about the 
church in solemn proceasion, chanting the 
praises of God and making a godly and goodly 
show; and so far have we progressed beyond 
this stage on the road to Rome that it is 
hardly considered of doubtful propriety. But 
Ohio had been kept quite untainted, except 
by Roman rituals of the genuine sort. Mr. 
Tate has appealed for aid to the American 
Church Union—an organization established 
for the purpose of concentrating the power 
of High Churchmen. The Union has voted 
to provide means for the defense of Mr. Tate 
in his approaching trial. 


.... The church presided over by Rev. 8. H. 
Tyng, Jr., has just celebrated its fifth anni- 





betray any resentment at his rejection; but 
continued to conduct himself toward the 
young lady with such outward respect as not 
to awaken any suspicion of the terrible pas- 
sion which possessed him. It is only from 
the fatal result that the nature of his intense 
feelings can be judged. According to the 
testimony given before a coroner’s jury, we 
infer that he had matured a double plan, 
whereby the gratification of his horrible pas- 
sion could be accomplished and his 
terrible revenge inflicted upon the 
Beyond these points he does 
seem to have aimed. Neither 
murder nor suicide seems to have |, 





mothers’ meetings, sewing schools, employ- 
ment societies, and other connected charities, 
which we have not room to enumerate. 
There are more than 1,300 teachers and schol- 
ars connected with the Sunday-school depart- 
ment, whose missionary contributions for the 
past 5 years have amounted to $3,577. The 
church school numbers about 400 children 
and teachers, of whom 95 have been admitted 


these five years they have raised $248,401 for 
religious and benevolent purposes, including 
church-building and parish expenses, 


High-Church candidate for the Diocese of 
Long Island. But, however “High” he may 
be, he evidently does not mean to give rit- 
ualism much countenance; and his utterances 
have pleasantly disappointed those who voted 
against him. Though he had been rector of 
@ church famous above all others in Long 
Island for its elaborate music, one of his first 
utterances was in opposition to quartettes 
and in favor of free churches. Last Sabbath 
he 
charch (St. Paul’s), and refused to join the 
rector in all the services. The main subject 
of his address was on the danger of allowing 
ferms.to divert our thoughts from the great 
ends for which God has instituted the church 
and ite worship, » \ 


versary. In 1864 they numbered but a feeble 
band. They have gathered 735 communi- 
cants, and support 5 mission chapels and 
Sunday-schools, a dispensary for the sick, 


by confirmation to the communion. During 


--..Bishop Littlejohn was elected as the 


a class in a highly ritualistic 





“ Resolved, That this society has no reason 
to doubt the readiness of its board of direct- 


een called into question, and greatly regrets 
that an issue so safe in the hands of the di- 
rectors has been complicated by the hasty 
and needless transfer which has been made of | * ‘ 
it from the chambers of the board to the pub- | is 4 fresh liberal breeze from Princeton. 


Some solicitude was expressed, both by the 
mover and Mr. Geo. B. Bacon, lest it might 
be construed by the public as a eulogium pro- 
nounced substantially by the directors upon 


“shocking every feeling of delicacy and | 


es have been organized the past year, making 
an aggregate of 2,447. The increase in mem- 
bership has been 9,982, a larger accession 
than any since 1860, and bringing up the total 
to 251,506 members. There are 267,396 schol 

ars in the Sabbath-schools, and no doubt over 
amillion of the British population depend- 
ent on the Baptists for religious instruction. 


....- There have been violent discussions in 











the meetings of the committee which pre- 
pared propositions for the coming General 
Council at Rome. The superior of the Bene- 
dictines, of Bavaria, indignant at the prete 
sions of the Jesuits, has refused to serve 
longer and returned home. The majority 
has agreed on propositions asserting the 
Pope’s infallibility, the temporal power, and 
the impious nature of modern liberalism. 

...-The Board of Delegates of American 
Israclites has just held its annual meeting. 
The reports showed a gratifying state of prog- 
ress in religious liberty throughout the 
world. The condition of Maimonides Col- 
lege was represented as discouraging. The 
principle of the Sunday laws was approved, 

| and modifications suggested which should 
jo t transaction of business on Sunday by 
those who kept the Seventh Day. 

....-The corner-stone of Holy Trinity 
chureb was laid in Harlem, May 6th. Bish- 
op Potter, Dr. Tyng, and others marched in 
procession to the site of the new church, re- 
citing the 122d psalm ; after which Dr. Tyng 

gave an address, in which he highly eulogized 
the zeal of the bishop and the beneficial re 
sults of his episcopal government. So says 
the Times, 


...Some of our exchanges state that the 
“* Congregational Quarterly reports 575 
churches not supplied with preaching, and 510 
ministers unemployed.”’ This is hardly true. 
The Quarterly reports 538 without stated 


the imaginary and theoretical constituency; | preachers; but says that most of these 
but those, whosoever they may be, by whom | churches have regular preaching. It reports 
the annual business is transacted—to omit | 850 ministers not in the pastoral work. This 
my name from the list of vice-presidents.” At | includes 101 missionaries, besides teachers, 
this stage of the meeting it consisted of two | etc. 

non-official members of the society and about ....President McCosh attended the late an- 
a dozen officers. The following resolution | niyersary of the New School Theological 


Seminary at Auburn. He said that he conld 





not see any essential difference between the 
teachings there and those in the Old School 
Seminary in Princeton; nor yet between the 


Old and the New School ministers with 
whom he had freely mingled. He did not 


see why they should not be one body. That 


---.The Washington (Iowa) Press says tliat 


the Congregational minister there was re- 
cently sought out by a Germam who had re- 
ceived $1,400 by the accidemtal death of a 


brother in Europe. He thought one-half of 
it belonged to the Lord, and begged to leave 
$700 with the minister, to be distributed in 
his discretion among the benevolent so- 
cieties. 


.... Two well-known clergymen among the 
Independents of London—Dr. Raleich, of 
Canonbury chapel, and Mr. Jones, of Bedford 
chapel—have agreed to occupy each other’s 
pulpit for one service of each Sabbath. Then 
each congregation will secure the benefit of 
the most perfected thought of both pastors. 


....The Mormons in England seam to be 
settling down there with little thought of 
emigration. The London district reports 915 
members and 102 excommunieations. These 
915 members were supplied with 38 priests, 
104 elders, 23 teachers, and 30 deacons; so 
that the officers must include nearly all the 
male members. 


....During the past year the agents of the 


American Home Missionary Society have or- 
ganized 48 churches. Ofthe churches aided 
22 have become self-supporting. It has had 
under appointment 908 missionaries, of whom 


565 labored with a single congregation, while 

the others ministered to two or more. 
...-Professor Wm. 8. Tyler, of Amherst, 

appeals for aid for a feeble congregation in 








Packardville, Mass., which had with great 

effort just built a church—one good deacon 

pledgine every dollar of his property to the 

work—when it was consumed by an incen- 
| diary fire. 

....The Synod of Texas, in their published 
report, state that, though the Presbyterian 
Church has existed in that state more than 

| thirty years, not a single young man born in 
| the state, or even grown up on Texas soil, 


| has ever entered the ministry of that church, 


....The Gospel Messenger says that in a late 
address to a class for confirmation Bishop 
Huntington ‘‘took very high ground as te 


| the nature of the rite, and the reality of the 
| gift of the Holy Spirit derived through the 
laying on of hands.” His “al? 
friends can hardly believe if. 






* evangeli 


....The Declaration and Testimony Pres- 
byterians of Kentucky have perfected the ar- 
rangements for an organic union with the 
Southern Presbyterians. It will be consum- 
ated at the meeting of the General Assembly, 
May 20th, in Mobile. 


oa 


eo ell Episcopal clergyman of Indiana 
has been found guilty, by the proper judica- 
tory of that church, of the offense of witness- 
ing the ‘ Black Crook”; and his bishop has 
reprimanded him accordingly. 








.... The Liberal Christian says that the in- 
cipient insanity of Bishop Duggan, of Chi- 
cago, was the cause of his arbitrary and of- 
fensive measures, rather than the result of 
the censure they provoked. 


-...A new sisterhood, that of the Good 
Shepherd, was instituted in St. Ann’s church 
(Episcopal), New York, May 6th, by Bishop 
Potter. Bishop Doane delivered the address. 
There are three sisters. 


...-Sir Roundell Palmer, solicitor-general, 
has given his opinion that there is no tribu- 
nal existing before which Bishop Colenso 
can be brought to trial on the charge of 
heresy. 


-..-A gentleman who has traveled exten- 
sively over Texas says that i¢ would require 
at least 250 practical ministers to supply the 
pressing necessities of that state. 


....During the past year above 100,000 per- 
sons were immersed in England and the 
United States, according to the Baptist ‘‘ Al- 
manac and Hand-book.”’ 


--.-The Presbyterian church in Kansas 
City, Mo., was blown down a year ago, was 
rebuilt with considerable effort, and has now 
been burned down, 


.... The Bishop of Ripon has inhibited Mr, 
Mackonochie, whose errors of ritual were 
lately condemned, from officiating in his 
diocese, c 


-++-There have been nearly 100,000 copies 
of the Gospels and Episttes distributed from 
the Bible-stand in Madrid, 


-...Three young men were ordained May 
2a, at Auburn, N. Y., as missionaries for 
China. 


...- About 1,300 people were confirmed last 





Sabbath in two Catholic churches of Brook+ 
lyn. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Hews of the Week, 





PresipExt Grant's proclamation order- 
{ng an election on the new constitution in 
Virginia is his first genuine successful act 
since his inauguration—successful, we mean, 
in gaining the ap proval of not only his own 
party, but of all parties. The Zribune, the 
Times, and the Herald alike unite in its com- 
mendation; which is a degree of harmony we 
do not remember having witnessed on any 
otXer political subject. The disfranchise- 

ment and test-oath clauses of the new con- 
stitution are to be submitted separately to the 
people, aud the other parts of the oonstita- 
tion will be voted on as a whole, It had 
been expected by some that the sections re- 
— to county and township organizations 

uld be submitted separately; but the gen- 
vin judgment is that it was wise to lump | 
them with the rest. The convention de reed | 
the adoption into the constitution of the | 
division of the state into townships, in con- 
formity with the rule prevailing in the organi- 
zation of the free states; and, this being new 
to Virginia, it was deemed advisable to sub- 
mit the question separately. But the Presi- 
dent has been guided by wise counsel in de 
| 


Zz otherwise. | 





| 





The friends of Cuban independence re- 
ek : | 
ecived news of the progress of the revolu- 


tion on Tuesday which was as unexpected as | 
it was cheering. The intelligence from | 
Havana is up to Monday, the 27th. The in- | 
telligence is te the effect that, on the 15th of 


Jast month, the revolutionary forces, under 
General Cavada, had routed the 
ces, and had taken possession of Trinidad; 
they had large 

ments anda fresh supply of arms and ammuni- 
(ion, and were enabled to hold possession of 
the city. This is the most important move- | 
ment which the patriots had yet made. On 
the 17th the Spanish troops that had gone | 
out to meet them presented themselves be- 
but were soon put to flight by 


Spanish | 


whereby gained re-enforce- 


fore the city ; 
the artillery of the Cubans. 


of Johnsonis not likely to | 


1¢ name 
- so much space in the public journals | 
of Engl and and America as it has done for 
the past four years. Andy has subsided, and | 
is 8 1 jom ment ed now; and Reverdy, hav- | 


leave 


of H. B. M. 


ing taken his diplomatic 
von be on his way home, | 








the Queen, Wills ; 
and will be forgotten before he arrives, an- 
less he should have a remarkably short pas- 
sare. We supposed that with his relinquish- 
ment of his mission his banquetings and | 
‘ hes would come to an end. But he is to | 
have one more public dinner ; and, of course, 
will make one more ‘‘positively the last” 
parting speech The corporate authorities 
of Southampton, renowned for rebel sympa- | 
during the war, are to give our Cx- | 


lor a parting dinner, after which he 


leaves forbome, 





» tron blesome ont- 








break he past week, attend- 
ng tl aud some of the London | 
ournals express the opinion that ‘the | 


French Governme 
d repressive measures to 





sontent, and adopt 
stay the disorders with a view to |} 
some ulterior design. Tt is hardly sup- 





posable that the Emperor would try the 


}not used) to put a block between the 


| used on both ends of the Wringer in con- 
| allow the rolls to separate at EITHER END, 
| gear. 


| cause one end of a roll would have no 


| sure is equalized ; 
| up, the other end is thereby forced down. | 


| same time unless the pressure is taken off. 


|make this company, 


nt has fomented this dis- | 


Publisher’s Department, 
WHICH IS THE BEST WRINGER? 


We say the “ NOVELTY,” because it 
has the Patent Flange Cog-wheels on both 
ends. 

The cogs on one end of a roll are set rela- 
tively BETWEEN those on the other end of the 
SAME roll, virtually forming a DOUBLE 
araR, and thereby nearly doubling the 
purchase. 

This result can be obtained by putting 
all the gears On ONE END of the Wringer. 
But in so doing it is necessary to pin the 
rolls together to keep the cog-wheels in 
gear; also (when the PATENT FLANGE is 


bearings of the rolls, to prevent the gears 
being pressed together close enough to 
bind. 

The Patent Flange Cog-wheels, when 
nection with but ONE PRESSURE-SCREW, 
as one end or the other will always be in 
If a pressure-screw was used at 
both ends this would not be the case, be- 





control over the other end. But with onr 


| pressure-screw in the MIDDLE the pres- 


for, if one end is forced 


The Cog-wheels cannot be thrown out of | 
gear on both ends of the Wringer at the 


The NOVELTY is fastened to a tub or | 
box by a Patent Curved Clamp, which has 
an equal bearing on a tub the whole lengih 
of the Wringer. Other Wringers are 
merely fastened to a stave at each end, 
and are thus Kable to wrench the staves 
from their proper position and ruin the 
tub. 

Buy the “NOVELY ”; or, at least, take 
it on trial with any or a/] others, and keep 
the BEST.—Moore’s Rural New Yorker. 





NEW LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





Life Insurance 
is @ new corporation, now under 
full headway at the commodious building 
178 Broadway. We are personally ac 

quainted with its officers, and believe 
them disposed and abundantly qualified to 
at a very early 
period, one of the best of its character in 
New York. Its 
of the ablest, 


Tue Commonwealth 
Company 


directors embrace some 
strongest, and most active 
business men in this community—men 
who never lend their names to any but 
first-class institutions, and not even then 
without thereto adding their influence and 
personal attention. If, therefore, capacity, 
integrity, sound conservative judgment, 
and hard work combined ever mean popu- 
larity and prosperity, we may confidently 


look for it in this case. Competent and 
| 





Jangerous experiment ofinstigating a revolt | reliable men in every section of the coun- 
,orely to show that he could easily sup- | try, who want honorable and remunerative 
press employment, and desire to connect them- 
ar = ensena “Orressiv ’ ae 
....A Cable dispatch says that the Spanish | selves with “fs ‘ es eg sieeve be Ah 
«tes have agreed to the article of the con- | lent corporation, should apply immediate- 
i uring that ‘the sovereignty is | ly to the Commonwealth Life Insurance 
essoutially in the nation, from which all | Company for an agency. 
power emanates’’; and have rejected an | Le 
vandment requiring that the king shall be | ‘ 
a aha “THE ADVANCE.” 
a vative of Spain. | 
.Mazzini bas been prohibited by the SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Swiss Government from residing in any of the 


..The first through passenger train from 
8a: cramento, with about five hundred pas- 
saugers, asrived at Omaha The 
travel west from Omaha is represented as 


on Sunday. 


vory larga 


..General Sickles goes to Madrid, as we 
said last week he would. The a 
signed bis appointment on Monday. But, 
Mr. Hale’s resignation will not take eff ot | 
antil the first of July, Gener Sickles will 
not leave immediately for Spain. 


__Itis announced that the President 1s to 


¢ake a summer vacation of two months. In | 


ut ehe willattend the examination of the 
catiets at West Point; and from there will 
pr obebiy go to B 
three days, and witness the Peace Jubilee 


ston, 


_.Chief-Justice Chase has decided that 
¢he small notes of the city of Richmond can- 





not be redeemed, having been issued to aid 
the r ion. The legislature which anthor- 
iref their issue he holds had power to do so; 
and that had the notes been issued for any 
lagod p e, and not for the subversion of | 
the Government, they would be liable to re- | 


demption. 


The American citizens lately seized by | 


nish authorities while on board the 
Ar lip ‘Lizzie Major” bave arrived 
in and pr ted their case to the 
pr rities 





In an order issned last week, command- 


ers of navy-yards are instructed to permit no 
discriminations on ascount of color in their 
ernployment of caulkers and other laborers. 


....Connecticut last week completed her 
ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, 


. ount Raasloef, reeently Danish minis- 
ter.at Washington, was feted in Copenhagen 
last week, and took occasion to develop his 
views in regard to the sale of the West India 
Islands to the United States. He 
feased to “‘great confidence” in our govern- 
ment, which would lead to the belief that he 
considers it probable the transfer will yet be 


con- 


consummated, 


The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
decided that under the state law colored 
children must be admitted to the public 
schools of the state on equal terms with 
white children. 


..The Bavarian Government is taking a 

very decided stand against clerical interfer 

ence in state affairs. They have issued an in- 

vitation to the professedly Roman Catholic 

Powers to meetin Munich, and discuss the 
lations of church and state. 


_. The latest news from Paraguay is that 


Lopez, on the 8d of April, was in possession 


f a strong position in the interior, with 
9,000 men and forty guns, and that the allied 
forces were on the point of attacking him. 

....It is reported from Washington that 
Jay Morris, our minister at Constanti- 
ple, is shortly to be recalled. But his suc- 


- LS 
essor has not yet been announced. 


_An effort is making by a committee of 


the Massachusetts legislature to naturalize 
the Indians of that state and secure for them 


benefits of citizenship. 


F.x-Governor Parsons, of Alabama, took 


part ina Democratic meeting in Talladega, on 
the 3d inst,, and introduced a resolution de- 


‘laring that the interests of the people of that 
district “imperatively demand that a real 


citizen of the state should be chosen to repre- 
sent them in Congress, and who will pledge 


himself to use his be st ende avors to secure the 
noval of the disabilities imposed by the 





Fourteenth Amendment.”’ 


It is now said that Secretary Fish and 
the President have agreed upon the written 
instructions which are to be given to Mr. 
Motley for his guidance as minister to En- 

land. The portion relative to the ‘‘Alabama” 
is understood to be based substan- 


claims 


‘ally on Mr. Sumner’s speech. 


.. Military rules and military etiquette are 


matters difficult for the ordinary mind to com 
Prehend. General Badeau, who is a lieuten 


“nt in the army, and who has not been doing 
ay military duty since the close of the war, 
has been appointed second secretary of lega- 


tion under Mr. Motley at London; bu 


before he could be allowed to depart a board 
of officers, with Major-General McDowell as 
president, had to assemble in New York, for 
the purpose of examiming General Badeau, 
and making a report on his retirement. If 
he had been an officer in the civil service of 
ten times greater importance to the country, 
a brief note of two or three lines from the 
chief of his department telling him to go 


~would have beep all that was necessary, 


the French or Italian bor- | 


to remain two or |} 


| Tre Publisher of this sterling national 
Religious Journal, the subscription price 
| of which is $2 50 per year, offers to send 


it to any address during the remainder of 


| the present year—from May to January— | 


| for OnE Dotnar. This will give all an 
opportunity to make the acquaintance of | 
| the ADVANCE at small cost. 
Also, the Publisher offers to send, free 
| of postage, a copy of Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
| Stowe’s new book, “Oldtown Folks,” now 
fresh from her pen and the press of Fields, 
Osgood & Co. (price $2), to any person 
sending the names of two new subscribers 
for one year, or one new subscriber for two 
| years, accompanied by the money, five 
dollars. 
Address Tot ADVANCE Company, Chi- 
cago. 





| 
| 





Tort AmeERIcAN DRIVEN WELL, in- 
vented by N. W. Green, Amherst, Mass., 
and patented Jan. 14th, 1868, is the best 
and cheapest method of obtaining pure 
water. Royalties will be collected by him 





authority. Persons wishing to use the 
wells or engage in the business can ob- 
| tain information and authority by address- 


ing J. L. Skinner, Amherst, Mass., who is 


| general agent for the United States. 


| = 
GOING! GOING! GOING!!! 


A Frew weeks ago we began to send out | 








in our columns as “premiunis for new sub- 
scribers. We give below the result of that 
offer, showing the number of sets of these 
encravings sent, up to this date. It will be 
interesting to see where the rush of new 
| subscribers is now coming from. 





UrTcuir’s STEEL ENGRAVINGS OF 
GRANT AND CoLFAx sent to the different 








and for every 


for two years, with $5. 


the different states as follows: 





Ohio. 
TOOMBGOR.. «oo 560 osc cstcccdecess 35 
LOWS ..cccccccccccccvcsoccecs 41 
TUNIS... .cccccccccccccccces 119 
Wiscomsin. .....-ccccccccreees 24 
Michigan........cececeesseee 64 
Minnes0ta...c.ccccccccccoccee 8 
Kansas .....-.c00e0- oeGcchdawe 13 
CalOrtie, .6 occ cc cecccccccces 3 
ee : PT eee re 12 
Other States, Canada, and En- 
TOPO . 002 ccccccceesses cece 24 


engravings. 


terms proposed, 


terms to reliable, competent persons. 


promptly made at this office, 














ENGRAVING BY RITCHIE. 


| RITCHIE, 


'Perfect Likenesses 


Tm ‘aimnnbee Tract ieieeae OF 
Boston, by saving the expense of collect- 
ing agents, is enabled to give away in its 
work all that is given to it. Economy is its 
principle. Those who want the whole 
amount of their donations to go for benev- 
olence will find this society's method just 
the thing. 





Crant and Colfax! 


WANTED! 


ONE 


HUNDRED THOUSAND 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
FOR 


The independent. 


The most valuable inducement ever pre- 
sented in America for SINGLE 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


A new and popular gift, which everybody 
will want. 


EVERY LOYAL FAMILY IN 
AMERICA 


will want this Premium. 


SPLENDID OFFER. 





We have ordered and received from 


the celebrated Engraver, the 
steel plates for a NEW, ORIGINAL, 
FINE STEEL ENGRAVING of 


President CRANT 


AND 


Vice-President COLFAX, 


both the most 


of them ever published. 
The engraving of Grant is a 


MASTERPIECE OF ART, 


which truly and 
our greatly-honored 


PRESIDENT 


faithfully represents 





| INAUGURATION. 


on all wells driven or used without his | 


the beautiful steel encravings of Grant and | subscribers, 
Colfex which had been previously offered | 


states as follows: 
ET err tiie. 
New Hampshi 
WG vo ois5s canscencigse am 
OCOmneCOul isi. sie sscnccccces 
Bhete BeaeS «. cseviescsicsedss 
Massachusetts.........cecee- 114 
erat Wet oe ois} seven aseenae ee 
NOW DOMCY aso s vcieivavinn eet 80 
Pennsylvania..........+..+6+ 116 
ID: i. doce oeacew hse Waciane ces 115 
MV INOUETI 50s \o5ccceensssca cee 
TOE. ..kckasnescoshiaeeneen 4 
vc kc s¥artaceessseussedees 68 
I ss iis dnd Veme stances 159 
SOUR, sso cs isnicekeabcones 12 
DESOMIGON.. 6. 0:00:90 s6es ones 137 
Misoonths jess. pewess Gitar 3 
ety eee ere ey 17 
Other states and territories... 48 

The total number of sets sent is 1,771; 


set thus sent one new sub- | 
scriber has been received, with the money, 
$2 50, or a renewal from an old subscriber | scribers to THE 


We have also sent 1,027 copies of 
Ritchie’s magnificent stecl engraving, en- 
titled “ Authors of the United States,” to 


In every case either four new subscrib- | ¢ 
ers for one year, or one subscriber for four 
years, with $10, has been received. No 
complaint whatever ina single instance 
has been made in regard to either of these 
We believe them to be the 
most popular and valuable presents ever 
offered by any newspaper for new sub- 
t | scribers; and we expect a rush of orders 
for months to come for them on the Ifberal 


We desire to appoint special agents, male 
or female, in all parts of the country to 
act for us in the distribution of these pre- 
miums; and are willmg to propose liberal 
Ap- 
plication in person or by letter should be 


as a citizen, in citizen’s dress, as he appeared 


at his 


The engraving of the Vice-President is 
also a wonderful likeness, surpassing any- 
thing of the kind ever seen of Mr. Colfax. 

The size of each of the steel plates is 
fourteen by eighteen inches, and the engray- 
ing or picture ready for framing nineteen 
by teenty-four inches 

These engravings we will warrant, both 
of them, to give 


PERFECT SATISFACTION 


to eve rybody ordering them, or themoney 
will positively be refunded. 
They are intended to take the place and 








' National Sunday-school Teacher, 


yc iy and minute age Mes A in regard 

to all matters pertaining to the toilette, is 

regarded as indispensable authority in all 
“ good society. 

e will el Tne INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Harper’s Bazar 
one year—price $4—to any person (not al- 
ready a subscriber to Harper’ 8s Bazar) 
who will send us $5 50; or we will send 
ws 8s Bazar one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to Tuk INDEPENDENT, With 
the money. 


Hearth and Home, 


an Illustrated Weekly of sixteen large 
bandsome pages, for the Farm, Garden, 
and Fireside, edited by Donald G. 
Mitchell and Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
meets with universal favor from all classes 
of readers in town and country. 

We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and earth and Home 
tor one year—price $4—to any person (not 
already a subscriber to Hearth and Home) 
who will send us $5 50; or we will send 
Hearth and Home one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to Tut INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 


American Agriculturist, 


More than a hundred thousand farmers 
and others take it, and pronounce it first- 
rate. Itisalsoa great favorite with city 
gentry, and alike a necessity and a luxury, 

We will send Tne INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the American 

Agricuiturist for one year—price $1 = 
to any person who will send us $3 75 
or we will send the American Agricul, 
turist one year as a present to any person 
who will send us the names of two new 
subscribers to Tue INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 





of Chicago. 


Altogether the best, cheapest, and most 
popular Sabbath-schoo] monthly in Amer- 
ica, and worthy of a place in every family. 
Friends of the young should labor earnest- 
ly for its extensive circulation; and, if 
possible, introduce it into every Sabbath- 
school class and Bible-elass in the nation. 

We will send Tur INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the National Sun- 
day-school Teacher (monthly) for one year— 
price $1 50—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to The National Bundteg-20heet 
Teacher) who will send us $3; or we 
will send the ational Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THe INDEPENDENT, with the 


money. 
Carpenter's Book, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN. 

This book has now a world-wide reputa- 
tion, and those who desire perfect familiar- 
ity with the beautiful life and character of 
Abraham Lincoln should have it without 
delay. We have already given away 
nearly twenty thousand copies, and are 
ready to send broadcast a hundred thou- 
sand or five hundred thousand more. 

We will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and “ Six Months at the 
White House’—price $150—postage paid 
to any person who will send us $8; or we 
will send “Six Months at the White 
House” as a present to any person who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to THE INDEPENDENT, with the 
money. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 


to induce them to practice their principles 
in such a good cause. 

The best gifts are those that have a per- 
manent value, that do not deteriorate with 
use, or lose their interest and importance 
with the lapse of time. 

There are very few purchasable howse- 
hold articles which retain their val- 
ue, and all the time yield a splen- 
did interest on the investment; but 
among them we must put down first a 
Grover & BAKER Sewing Machine. This 
modern miracle, this magic seamstress, 
with exact eye "and tireless fingers, not 
only repays over and over again in a very 
short time the moncy spent in its purchase, 
but is capable of becoming a small fortune 
to its possessor. 

Itis the most valuable gift that a hus- 
band can make to-his wife, a father to his 
daughter, the benevolent to the poor, 
or a congregation to their minister’s wife. 

It is not only a houschold assistant, 
worth the labor of three or four pairs of 
hands; but it is a lile annuity, a perpetual 
security against absolute want. <A clever 
operator on a GROVER & BAKER Machine 
can always find remunerativeemploy ment, 
all the more because it accomplishes so 
wide a range of work. 

Auy first-class Sewing Machine is good 
for a gift, and possesses & certain value. 
But we recommend the GROVER & PAKER, 
because it ts the best; because it accom- 
plishes the most and the best work with 
the least trouble; because the stitch is the 
most durable, as well as the most beauti- 
ful; because it is the only one adapted to all 
kinds of work, and every variety of mate- 
rial; because it is more simple, more easily 
understood than others, and requires no 
delay in rewinding, fastening, and the like. 

There are many other reasons which we 
could give; but these will suffice with the 
crowning one—that it never fails to give 
the most entire and perfect satisfaction. 

Persons intending to take advantaze of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers’ 
names as they obtain’ them, will please 
state in each instance that they are sent 
on this account. 

All subscriptions sent under this offer 
must begin with the number of the paper 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be made by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express (paid). 

Address (with full directions how to ship 
the machines), 


HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
No. 8 Park Place, N. Y. 
MARRIED, 
Mit.arD—Boyp,—At Montclair, N. J.» May Te, hy 
Rey. Henry Ward Peecher, assisted i 


| @ Bartlett, Rev, Nelson "Millard to ues: pi nd 
daughter of Samuel! Boyd, Esq, 











BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


WILLIMANTIC 


LINEN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Three Cord Silk Finish 


AND 


Six Cord Soft Finish 


A Cotton. 


The latter perweaderyy adapted for Sewing Machines, 
as will be se the following certific sate from 
the Wheeler & Wi ieee Sewing Machine Co, 

WHEELER « Bhi hees »N SEWING Macuine Co.,) 
Ne ) Broapway 
w YORK, a ak ch 2d. 1888, 

We begto call the ‘aient on of lic 
Agents to the NEW SIX CORI Pitt EAD of th giR 
LIMAN?TIC LINEN CO., whi sh we have thoroughly 
tested, and find supe rior to any otherin the ma iwket, 

Good Thread is essential to the successful working of 









our 














entirely supersede the trashy pictures now 
flooding the country. They will be want- 
ed in 

EVERY FAMILY, 


EVERY PARLOR, 
EVERY LIBRARY, 
EVERY OFFICE, 
EVERY STORE 


In the Country. 


Both of these splendid premiums of- 
fered to al 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS 
FOR ONE NEW NAME. 





to send us one new name, with the money 
| ($2 50), when we will forward by m: ul 


BOTH ENCRAVINGS, 
postage paid, to any post-office where over- 
| land rates are not charged; or deliver 
them at our office. 

We believe this the most splendid and 
valuable present ever made iu America 
for 

SINGLE SUBSCRIBERS. 

These Engravings are intended especial- 
ly as a present to our O’d Subscribers. To 
all such we will present both of these En- 
gravings for every new name sent us; 


scriber, not wm arrears, on renewing his | 
subscription for two years, and sending us 
$5 00. 

These beautiful engravings cannot be 
had of any other party. The plates are 
owned by us, and the engravings will be 
held by us exclusively. Those who do 
not wish to subscribe for Toe INDEPEND- 
ENT, and desire to purchase either of these 
engravings, can have them at 


Two Dollars Each, 


or Three Dollars for both—the cash to ac- 
| company the order. 
We shall register the orders as received, 





therewith. 

A limited number of Art 
signed by Ritchie, are rese 
$5 each, or $8 for both ; 


| be given away as &@ premium for four new 


ist’s Proofs, 


rved. 













new subse rib ers. 


‘Send Your Orders. 


Address 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher and Proprietor, 
“THE INDEPENDENT,” 
Box 2787, New York. 


Putnam's Monthly Magazine. 


Steadily and rapidly growing in merit 
and popularity, and a great favorite in tens 
. of thousands of families. 

We will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Putnam’s Maga- 
zine one vear—price $4—to any person 
(not already a subscriber to Putnam) who 
will send us $5 50; or we will send 
Putnam’s Magazine one year as a present 
to any new subscriber for that periodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


The standard literary magazine of the 
country, With a corps o of contributors un 
excelle ‘d by any magazine in the world, 
“ An honor to American literature.” We 
will send Tab INDEPENDENT one year— 
| price $2.50—and the Atlantic Month’y one 

year—price $4—to any person (not already 
ls a subscriber to the Atlantic Monthly) who 


send us $5.59; or we will send the 
























Atlantic Monthiy one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periocical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 

INDEPENDENT, with the 


money. 


Harper's Monthly. 


Always rich, racy, and readable, popular 
alike with old ‘and young, splendidly illus- 
trated, and worthy of its extensive pat- 
ronage. 

We will send Tne INDEPENDENT one 
ne $2 50—and Harper's Monthly 
| —price $i—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to Harper's Monthy) who will 
send us $550; or we will send 
Harper’ s Monthiy one year as a present to 
any new subscriber for that periodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to Tau INDEPENDENT, with | 


the money. 
The Galaxy. 


Bold, talented, liberal, oe writers, 
fine stories, and every way deserving its 
high position and great prosperity. 


year—price $4—to an 
ready a subscriber to 7 
sendus $5 50; 


PENDENT, withthe money. 


Harper's Weekly. 


A favorite everywhere and with every- , 
order # through us at the reduced price. 
M.>. will send THE 
(not alvea: 
we will send Harper's Weekiy one 
@ present to any new subsoriber 


ENT, With the money. 


Harper's Bazar, 

















| 
We ask every subscriber on our books 


or we will present them to any old sub- | 


and deliver the engravings in accordance | I 


Y Price | 
or they will both | 


or either one of them for two | 


‘We will send Tus LNDEPENDEXT one 
year—price $2 50—and The Galary one 

person (not al- 
he Galaey) who will | for it; 
or we will send The | all together; t! 1ey may be at one post-office, | 
alary one year to any new subscriber for 
that periodical who wil! send us the names 
of three new subscribers to THe INDE- | 


Weekly) who will send us ess - 
x thet | scribe 


with its fashion-plates, illustrations, en- 








Quarto Dictisnary. 


We will present this magnificent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—price $10—to 
any person who will send us the names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15), 
orto any person not in arrears who will 
renew his subscription for eight years 
and pay us $20. This splendid volume, of 
pc hundred and fifty pages, is be- 
-oming more and more popular wherever 
| the English language is spoken, and by 
| thousands it is pronounced vastly superior 
| to any other dictionary in the world. lt 
jis w orth a whole library of ordinary trash, 
| called books, and should be owned and 
placed on the centre-table for ds tily con- 
| sultation and study in every family. Our 
| favorable contract with the Publishers 
| enables us to offer it for the trifling effort 
of obtaining six new subscribers. Reader, 
if you are destitate, go to work. 


RITCHIE’sS 
Celebrated Steel Engraving of 


Hicke’s famous and beautiful 
Oil Painting, entitled 


‘ e ” 
Authors of the United States. 
HUNDREDS ALREADY GIVEN 
AWAY, AND EVERYBODY 
IS DELIGHTED. 

This wonderful steel engraving — size 








19 by 35 inches—is one of Ritchie's 
finest productions, and would be a 


| 
| 
| 


| splendid ornament to hang in any par- 

Uniied States. It 
likeness of 

vuished authors: 

BANCROFT, 

Pp hot ey. iODWIN, 


|lor or library in the 
| contains a good-sized 
following 


the 


distin: 





x if i] 
| Mivé HELL. 








| Hot Mrs. 
| DY. nS, STC VE. 
| wis, \iow ee. MH ‘S. Kil Kt AND. 
ALICK C os ; Witt Wve R. 
| PRENTICE 'T¢ ELL. 
{G.W pNDALL. ih 
us nay Lb TAYLOR, 
TI CK TRMAN, S TODD § 


RD, 
HAW’ THORNE, Mis, AM! LLL. WELBY, 
SIM} HER, 


GALL 


P, PI NDLE TON COOKE, C077 ENS, 
HOFFMAN, |HALLECK, 
RESCOTT. 


| The lowest price of this beautiful en- 
graving is $14. We have purchased the 
| steel } plate, at a cost of $4,500, and now 
| offer to present a copy of the engraving to 
| any person who will send us the names of 
four new subse ribe! s, with the money, $10, 
| or who will renew "their own subserip- 
| tion for four years and pay us $10. 
| The engraving ‘will be delivered at our 
| office, or it will be carefully packed and 
| 
| 
| 


sent free of charge to any part of the 
country where there is a post-oflice—ex- 
cept to places where overland rates are 
| charged. We believe this premium hon- 


any to be the most valuable and beauti- 
fil present ever offered by any newspaper 
for four new subscribers. Perfect satisfac- 
tion is absolutely guaranteed, or the 
| money ‘will be refunded in every Case, 
}and to all persons who order this en- 
graving on the liberal terms proposed. 


Grover & Baker 
SEWING-MACHINE, 





1369 


| 

| 

| il 

‘Sewing Machines Givan Away 
| BY THOUSANDS. 

| 


A MAGNIFICENT OFFER. 


EO 


Every Subscriber of 


The MHadependeni, 


TOEVERY READER, 
AND TO EVERY PERSON 


Wanting a Perfect Sew- 


ing Machine, 
TAKE NOTICE. 





GROVER & BAKER'S world-renowned 
No. 23 Family Sewing Mae@hine, with hem- 
mer ond tucker complete, sells for $55, 
cash. We will present such a machine to 
| any person who will send us the names of 
| TWENTY-TWO new subscribers (see 
terms on first pare), which, at our usual 





of the machine. 
We simply want the names (with the 


they may be sent one at a time, or 


or more than one—we are only particular 
that they shall be b0na-fide new subscribers, 
On this liberal offer we shall expect to | 
| send one of these indispensable household | 


| articles into almost every village in the | 


| country. 


There are thousands of very worthy but | 
body ; and all our subscribers, of course, will | , Poor women connected with our churches | 


| who may be made comparatively inde- | 


INDEPENDENT | pendent if they can be furnished with a 
year—price $2 50—end Harper's Week- | sewing machine. 
ps < one "laa A, raced too, it is only necessary for some friend to | | fasues of 


To obtain it, and easily | 


| make a move. A clergyman writes us 
that he announced publicly to his congre- 
gation that they might be called on tosub- 





family no longer lived on chari 
who think “ charity 


| of course, need only a 





ht “stirring up” 





CREAT PREMIUM FOR! 


rates, $2 50 each, is $55—just the cash price | 


| Money) of twenty-two persons who do not | 
take our paper, and who really subscribe 


for — —— — ,in order = { 
iodical who will send.ts the names of supply a needy family with the means 

Rees new subscribers to Toe INDEPEND- | ' self. support—a sewing machine. The ob-| 

| ject was a. accomplished, and the | Loans; recetve daposits, subject to check, slowing 


Th 
se wi interest ; and transact a general banking busi: 





Re wing Machines, ar ehave always encouraged its 
t. The WILt IMANTIC Company has made 


ted a M LLION 
New Pac 












co mend to our 
of Wheeler & Wilson and other 


I EE * WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO. 
Geo. §. Moulton & Co., 


Sole Agents in New York, 
101 CHAMBERS sr. 


Use JOHN DWIGHT & CO.'S 
SALERATUS 





BALE BEAPK § £P. 


565 § 567 BROADWAY, 


fPaLL THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIC 
To THEIR ELEGANT AND VARIED 
ASSORTMENT OF 


NJFEEF SJFYFR 


AND FINE 


WRITE METAP 
FLEcTRO PLATED 


TPP RPP 


MANUFACTURED FEXPRESSLY FOR_ 
THEM BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA(COMP'Y. 


STARR & MARCUS, 


22 JOLIN ST., Up Stairs, 
OFFER AN UNEQUALED ASSORTMENT OF THE 


Gorham Manufacturing Company 
STERLING 


SILVERWARE 


Comprising all their newest and most desirable pat- 
terns in DINNER, TEA, and DESSERT SERVICES, as 
well as TABLE SILVER of endless variety. The 
experience of forty years as practical Silversmiths has 
won for the goods of their manufacture a REPUTATION 
UNAPPROACHED BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 
The Gorham Factory is the most EXTENSIVE and 
COMPLETE IN THE WORLD, possessing all the new- 
est and most ingenious labor-saving machinery, and 
employing hundreds of hands skilled in designing, 
modeling, and finishing, thereby PRODUCING IN 
LARGE QUANTITIES, ON THE MOST ECONOM- 
ICAL BASIS, goods beautiful in design and of unsur- 
passed finish, which are guaranteed of sterling purity 
by United States Mint Assay. 

A complete assortment of GORHAM ELECTRO- 
PLATE on NICKEL SILVER, at prices established by 
the Company. 


TIFFANY & CQ., 
GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS, 


Nos. 550 and 552 Broadway, 


invite particular attention to their large and varied 


stock of 
Silver-Ware, 


comprising 
DINNER AND DESSERT SERVICES, TEA-SETS, 
PRESENTATION PIECES, PRIZES, 








and many smaller articles particularly appropriate for 
WEDDING GIFTS, Erc., Ere. 


TIFFA NY & CO. claim for Sheir ware superiority in 
quality, style, and finish tot made by any house in 
this country. Samples taken hong Use general stock, 
and lately exhibited in Paris, obt for them the 
only award ever made by a forei . “nation to Ameri- 
can manufacturers of Silver-ware, 

Designs and estimates furnished upon application, 
and seut to any part of the United States 


THE EXCELSIOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 











Office G3 William street. 

An entirely new plan. 

Policy-holders can attheir 
| option convert their Policies 
into Annuities, or into 
Paid-up Policies. 

If for anyreasona Policy- 
holder wishes to cease pay- 
ing premiums, his Policy 
immediately becomes 4a 





or their SUPER ¢ wi rp. SODA. No others are equal to 
these for cooking purposes. Established 1346. 
HARVEY FISK A. S, HATCH, 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers and Dealers in Gov'nt 
Securities, 


5 Nassau Street, 
Opposite U. 


No. Riew York. 
S. Sub-Treasury, 

We receive the accounts of 
Banks, Bankers, Corpora- 
tions, and others, subject to 
check at sight, and allow in- 
terestonbalances. Wemake 
collections on all points in 
the United States and Cana- 
da, and issue Certificates of 
Deposit available in 
| parts of the Union. 

We buy and sell, atcurrent 
rates, all classes of Govern- | 
ment Securities, and the 
Bonds of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad Company: 
also Gold and Silver Coin 
and Gold Coupons. 

We buy and sell at the 
Stockh kechange miscella- 
neous Stocks and Bonds, on 
commission, for cash. 

He offer also the 
States Six-per-cent. 
Year Currency Bonds, is- 
sued in aid of the Pacific 
Railroad, which are widely 
esteemed by moneyed cor- 


Tnited 


per-cent. Government Bond | 
in the market. 
Communications and in- 
quiries by Mailor Telegraph 
will receive attention. 
FiSK & HATCH. 


~MVermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


| Nos. {6&!8 


Nassau st., 


Dealers in all issues of Covern- 





ment Securities andin Cold 


d Gold Counons, 


| 
| 
| DUY SAND SELL ON COMMISSION 


uStorke Ban: Pall 
iway otGcks, bonus, aii Gold, 
| 

MAKING LIBERAL ADVANCES, 


INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


John J.Cisco& Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wali st., New York, 





j (Brown Brothers & Co.'s Buildinz.) 
| 


| RECFIVE MONEY ON DEPOSIT, IN GOLD, COIN, 
| OR CURRENCY, and allow interest at the rate of four | 

per cent, per annum on daily balances, sudject to check | 
| at sight. 

Yssue Certificates of Deposit, bearing Your per cent, 
| interest, payable on demand, 

Negotiate Loans 


Pm - ema promptly orders for the purchase and sale of | 
ord, 


Buy and Sell Government and other Securities on com- 
| mission, 

Make collections on all parts of the United States and 
Canada. 


BANKING HOUSE OF 


AY COOKE &CC 


NEW TORR, Pet ADELPHIA, AND 
aANGSON, 


} NO. 20 WALL ‘'ST., NEW YORK, 


We buy, sell, and exchange, at mostliberal rates, al 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


| and Bonds of Lake Superior and Mississippi Railroad 
| Company, and execute orders for purchase and sale of 


STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOLD. 


WE NEGOTIATE RAILROAD AND MUNICIPAL 





Jay Cooke & Co. 


ail | 
| 


Thiviy- | 


porations, as the longest Six- | 


source of ineome. 
| This plan, just originated 
lby this Company, removes 
every objection that can be 
urged against Life Insur- 
| aCe. 
| Send to or call at the Com- 
|pany’s Office and procure 
prospectus, explaining the 
details of this plan. 

This Company permits 
| its members to travel or re- 
side in the Western Hemi- 
| sphere anywhere 
ithe Tropic of Cancer and 
\in any part of Europe. 
Dividends paid Annual- 
ily. 
| Dividend of 1869, 
| per cere. 

Good Agents wanted in all 
parts of the United States. 


RA. 


on 


vv famed 


SAMUEL T, HOWARD, 
President. Vice-President. 
SIDNEY WARD, CHAS. N. MORGAN, 
Secretary. Actuary. 
ELLIOTT F.SHEPARD, EDMUND FOWLER, M.D., 
Counsel. Medicat Examine ", 


SEVEN PER CENT. ‘GOLD BONDS 
OF THE 


axe Sunerior and Mississ 
Railroad Company. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
FREE OF 


PLATT, 


as 
3 
i 


pi 





SINKING FUN 
UNITED sT 


ND BONDS, 
ATES TAX, 


Secured by 1,632,000 acres of Choice Lands, and by 
the Railroad, its rolling-stock and franchises, and 
yielding in currency nearly 


TEN PER CENT. PER ANNUM, 

We recommend these bonds as a DESIRABLE INVEST- 
MENT. Holders of FIVE-TWENTY BONDS can ex- 
change at a 
PROFIT OF NEARLY TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT., 

besides receiving 
ONE PER CENT. IN GOLD 
additional Income. 
amount for sale, and full particulars 


JAY COOKE & CO, 
REMOVAL. 


U.S.Trust Company 


REMOVED TO 


A limited 
furnished by 


| 





49 WALL STREET, 


FIRST FLOOR. 


Cantts] and Surplus 


a 
| Cay 1Surplus - + - $2,900,000, 
| INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
| which mar bem 


ade and withdrawn at any time. and will 


be entitled to interest for the whole time they may remain 


with the Company, 


JOHN A. STEWART. President, 
| WIMLIAM H. MACY, Vico. Presidents 
TRUSTEES. 


PETER COOPER, 






THOM SLOCOMR, 
| SHEP! {7 5S APP, 
JOHN J, LPs, 
| BF. WikeLw RIGHT, f 
CHARLES 3ILL, 
| WILLIAM_TUCKER, SCOR Nixa, 
WILSON G. HUNT, MES §. SEYMOUR, 
| WILLIAM FE. DODGE, SOHN CASWELL, 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 


“NATIONAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


OF THE 
| United States of America, 
| WASHINGTON, BD. C. 
| Cash Capital «= = $1,000,000. 
FIRST N arith ee Beek xii. PHILADA., 
to which all general i a ata should be 


0 PPICERSs: 

CLARENCE H. CLARK, President. 

JAY COOKE, Chair'n of Finance and Executive Com, 
| This Company, National in its character, offers, by 
| reason of its Large Capital, Low Rates of P reminm aad 
| New Tables, the most desirabie means of Insuring 
| yet presented to the public, 

JAY COOKE & CO., 216 Broadway, New York, 
General Agents for Jew York and Ni Hertbers NJ. 
. W. CLARK & CO., Philadel 








General Agents for Pennsylvania and em N. J. 
EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. 
PARIS, 1867, 


WHEPLFR & WILSON. No. 625 Broapwar, N, Y., 
Awarded, over Eighty-two Competitors 
Tue Hicuest PRrewicm, 


A GOLD MEDAL, on 
th nation < Sewing Machines an4 Button-hole 
Machines. The ouly Gold Medal for this branch of 


CHEAPNESS. ae: 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED TO EVERY PUR- 


north of 


A. RAYMOND | pe 
& 'Co. 
Boys &Mens 


~ CLOTHING. 


NOS, 121, 123, 125 FULTON STREET. 
STOCK I8 LARGE, NEW. AND UNRIVALED FOR 

NONE 4p aM Al 
PRICE, IS ASKED 





J. RUSSELL 


» GREEN RIVER WORKS. 


We now offer to the Trade a new lin¢ of goods, bear- 
ing the above Trade-mark. These are made of the best 
materials, tempered and finished with all possible care, 
and are in every respect superior to imported Cutlery. 
All of our 

CARVING AND SLICING KNIVES 


so stamped are warranted’ perfect in temper and 
durability of edge. 


CAUTION—Since the success of our new Patent all 


Steel Silver-plated Knife was established, a number of 
imitations have appeared in the market, all of which 
are infringements upon our Patent-rights and cannot 


be relied upon. Be sure that your goods bear the 


Trade-mark of “‘ J. Russell & Co.” 


Sets of 27, 49, and 73 pieces, in Rosewood and Silver 


all dealers, 


OFFICE, 83 BEEKMAN ST., N. Y. 


BUY OF THE 
OLDEST AND BEST MAKERS. 


REDFIELD 
RICE. 


4 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 


No goods you purchase are so liable to deceive as 


SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


SIGHT be as good as the best, 


FOR FIFTEEN YEARS 


and placed on 
guarantee 


r name 
of its quality, The consequence is a stead 
and increasing demand for our trade-mark from th 
sumers. 
quested. 


CASTERS, CAKE-BASKE’ 





STANDS, ICE PITCHERS, SALVERS, 
AND WINE-STANDS. 


No. 4 Seacioe Lane. 





OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ON DAILY BALANCES, 


Subject to Check at Sight. 
SPECIAL DEPOSITS for Six Months, or more, ma 
be made at five per cent. 


The capital of ONE MILLION DOLLARS Is investe 
entirely in Government securities, and is divide 
among over 500 shareholders, comprising 


men of large wealth and financial experience, 
also D persor 
of 








e Company to double the amount of their capits 
<. Asthe National Trust Company rece 





sives a 





drawn asa whole or in part by Check 
out notice, allowing in‘erest on all 
ties can keep accounts inthis institu 
advantages, security of convenience, and profit. 


t Sight and wit 


ment Securities, 


No. {2 WALL ST., N.Y., 

BUY, SELL, or EXCHANGE, and keep co 

hand for delivery, allissues of U, 8. Bonds. 

GOLD COIN and COUPONS Bought and Sold at ma 
ket rates, 


Orders in Miscellaneous Stocks executed on Commi 
sjon. 


WHY BE TROUBLED WiTH 


FLIES 
MOCSQUITCES? 


A SURE PREVENTIVE AT 
E.S.&J. TORREY & CO., 





















IRVING SAVI NOS INSTITUTION 





TER M. 
‘Buxron 


MATTER or DIS 


’ to3P. % 
Wi ‘CONCKLIN, Preziden 
Vanpersitt L. retary. 


EASE. 





ut - re is con 
man occasionally a humcr hostile to his health i is ad 
tted. 


That from within or from with« 


BRANDRETH'S PILLS 
are its opponert and conqueror 
| surely, expel im 
blood, This question of fact is proved by the 
ofn iitons of men and women. 











testimor 
Every one sufferin 


sé striest, should give them a trial. 
con idence to long duration and their widespread repu- 
tation as proofs positive.of their perfect innocence an 


| sterling worth. 
| REMEMBER, 





w 


by asingle dose. In affections caused by a too fu 


the blood, 
B. BRANDRETH. 


curative, 


Cases, for Wedding and Holiday Presents, for sale by 


The slightes® wash of silver will finish up, and to the 
Look well to the maker, 


we have made one regular standard grade of goods, 
on each piece of ware as our 


best trade, and an unsullied reputation with con- 


A written guarantee given with each purchase, if re- 


CHURCH, TEA, AND COFFRE SETS, AND URNS, 





ay 


many gentle- 
who are |} 

. F ; ivel 

ally liable to depositors for all obligations | Without a rival, 


posits in large or small amounts, and permits them to be 





HATCH. fooTeacs ae 


Bankers and Dealers in Govern- 


nstantly on 


They mildly, but For sale t 1 
ties from the bowels and from the 


ally pains in the limbs, low 
3, colds, influenza, rheum- 
I point with 


sickness comes from matters hostile to health. To get 
1, these must be removed as quickly as possible; for 
every hour they are retained we may become worse 
and worse. Brandreth’s Pills are sure,and address them. 
selves to the work as soon as swallowed, often curing 


habit of body, and io retention of natural evacuations, 
their use is often life-saving, All are concerned to 
know this; for all are subject to sudden severe attacks 
of disease, where this little knowledge may save life, 
Secure, then, your health by taking out impurities from 


Brandreth's Pills are sold by all druggists, who uni- 
versally recommend them as safe, and, beyond belief, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, BRANDRETH HOUSE, N. Y. AGENTS find work for 











FREEMAN 4 BURR: CLOTHING 


WAREHOUSES, 
138 & 140 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK, 


_.. oSUMS,..| OVERGOATS | BOYS: Sons 
ONE PRICE. 


For all Seasons, 
ONE PRICE, | FURNISHING coops 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Our Goods made up for immediate wear, as well as Cloths, Cassimeres, Coati 


Vestings, etc., in the piece, are of unparalleld extent and variety. Ordess for G 
ments to measure executed within a few hours, iets 
ad 


y our New Rules for Self-Measurement. 


(" Gentlemen in all parts of the country are ordering their Qlothing direct rom a 
with entire satisfaction. Perfect fitting guaranteed in all > tom ~ fre % 


Rules for Self-Measurement, Price-List, and Samples of are mailed free on ‘aD 
plication. ee wales, 


CENUINE WALTHAM WATCHES® 
ln Solid Gold and Silver Cases Only, at Entieniel Low Prices. 





Silver Hunting Watches ee. S18 
Gold Hunting aiches, 18-carat Cases +9 cocehe tole lene on eG 
Gold Hunting Watches, Ladies’ Size ett ay Sh Ge < ip ean tee 


EVERY WATCH roy tes BY 
PANY. We wiil send these Wa 
chasers oe Privilege to open the ca 


SPECIAL CERTIFICATE FROM THE AMERICAN WATCH COM- 

3 by Expr i any place, with bill to capone ¢ ton dei iv ery, and give the pur- 

give satisfactiou may be exch edo + the.es Le ca verb’ Fite Le 
s ad changec i] “ u 

bh dh om Price. Siete A Feige sa a A oman e 1, abvet y oue is reg scstad to write for our Dee 


lease six ase thut yeu saw this in on TRE | INDEPENDENT. 


Address in ful HOWARD & Cco., 


Jewelers and Silwersmiths, 
No. 619 Broadway, N. Y. 









THE 


Meriden Britannia Co. 


No. 199 BROADWAY, 


invite attention to a valuable patented improvement in 


Silver-Plated Spoons and Forks, 


by which those parts most subject to wear receive an extra coat of Silver three times the usuat 
thickness—viz., on the meets of the handle, heel of the bowl, and points oi forks, spoons, ete. 
This process adds three times to the durability of ¢ roods so plate at an additional ex- 
pense of only twenty per c efit, above our Standard Plate. All ne and Forks stamped 
o¢ E47, Rogers Bros. X95.,°° and with our trade-mark, are plated as above. 
We also call attention to the New Patent 


Porcelain-Lined Ice Pitcher, 


which fs warranted more durable than any heretofore np red, and is ha peer by Dr. & 
Dax ia Hayes, State Assayer of Massach hasitte, and other ent medical authorities, to be 
“perfectly free from anything poisonous or injurious, an ak t pees yerve water pure,” which is 


not the case with Ice Pitchers not porcelain- lined. 
We are also introducing a valuable novelty for a Baking Dish, which is Porce- 
lain-Lined and jire-proo7, with an elegant silver tecviver, to be used when ready 
for the table, which will r: tain the heat at least twice as lo ng as or iry dishes. 
Our facilities for producing fine plated ware are unsurpassed; haying the largest manu- 
factories of their kind in the world, and employing the most experienc ced workine n to be 
found either in this country or Euro; pe, we are enabled to offer the most c ymplete assorte 


ent of 
i? Electro-Plated Nickel Silwer and White Metal 
TABLE AND COMMUNION WARE 


of ev ie - cription to be for 
yove goods are for 
the trade ‘eas by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 


NO. 199 BROADWAY, aBW YORK, 


And at the Manufaciories, Vest Meriden, Conn, 


NG Ur Tht TEAR 


is the proper time to take cleansing and puri medic _— ° which Swaim's Panacea stands pre-eminent. 
SWAIM'S CELEBRATED PANACEA Fi THis CURE OF SCROFULA, INC IPIENT CONS SUMPTION, 

¥Y | GENERAL DEDILITY, WHITE =WFLLING EU \SE HE LIVE \ KI) 

€ | ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM IMPURI’ 1 ‘S$ OF TI 1B BL 001 ) AND THE EFFF TS OF TERC RY. 
Swaim's Panacea has been for nearly fif d in Europe for its extraor- 

dinary cures, for the certificates of which re 3 (which may be had 

gratis) accompanying the Panacea; some of v 1 for general publicae 

tion, where the patients have been almost e2 by physicians, 
The Panacea does not contain mercury in any form, an it may be given te 










d in this country. 


sale by the principal dealers in Silver-Plated Ware, 


fad to 




























in this country ar 


years celebrat 
t 2 to the directions ar 






ofecases t 





n up with Ser 











1, bei it preparation, 





ice, and it has been rec 











mmended by the most celebrated 
3, Prof, V aul ir { rk University; Profes. 
rs Ch f Pennsylvania, ¢ € and is wedl known to and used 
by thousands of fa 
Prepared only at Swaim’ ith Seventh st t, Philadelphia 
W.H. SCHIEFFELIN . & CO. ‘General ectintians i790 William St., N.Y. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. ESTABLISHED 1©23. 





me |GENUINE AMERICAN WALTHAM Wanderlip & Taylor, 
WATCHES. (uate A 
In solid Gold and Coin Silver Cases only, No. 96 BOWERY, Now York. 


i he above 
dressing BENEDICT BRUTH- HGCIENy and 
Medial aha 


| RALN’C Ciipaeupsic mARan 


RANAIN & CQ,), 





“No. 691 8 ROADWAY, 


| 
| near Fourth street, New Y« 
| 








it dabins 
No. 336 BROADWAY. | — ati INE rT | nen d TURWION u WVUUL 
CAPITAL PAID IN THE KO’ MAC sUhLAL Co. § oe 
AL 4 by | | — = 
praee 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS. | (sSLIAS TIOWE, Jr. Bress Shirts 
Chartered by the State le | ON HAND AND TO ORDER, 
1S 7 Deact.? hot f Gand tis eae ¢ 
DARIUS R. MANGAM, President, | Wy Co Fr id Gi r re rr] oO WwW Nn ed | 8 ; co 4 re sm ions for seif-m easure- 
JAMES MERRELL, Sceret:ry. | cians Xs Tua AT oN  Reciene, Sh 
Receives deposits and allows S | — " Y P RE OE GTM, 
F = ie iay j Ice 
FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST | ewing machines. HAYE YOU A HOUSE TO PAINT ? 


| New Office, 50 Clark Street, (Sher- RMasury é& Whiton’ Ss 
| man Houso,Chicaso. | fietiaila Ready-made Colors 


& & BRYANT, MANACER. | Are the very Best Paints you cun procures 
| Samples with directions sent free on application, 
FN ACEIDY ‘ . 

a} These Machines were awarded the highest premiums | , gee RV & WHITON, 

| GLOLE WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS 
1 | at London, 1862, and Paris, 1°67 : tia 

| ee s No. tf i Fuiton st., N.Y. 

{| Our NEW IMPROVED FAMILY MACHINE. is | FSTABLISHED 1835, 
A Hem. | *‘ ints on Ilouse-Painting,” cloth, 40 cts. 
er, Braider, Quilter, and: Guide go with each 66 How Shall We Paint ?” cloth, ..81 50. 

: ; Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 

Every Machine ts as | - - - ——————-——_—~ 





and cannot be surpassed. 





al | mer, Fell 


€- | Family Machine, free of charg 





near perfe 
make it, 


be ction as the best machinery in the world can 
The qualities which recommend them are: 
1, Compactness, Simplicity, and Durability, | 


2. Ease of operation and management of machine 


ments | 
nd Exc ice of Stitch, alike on both J yh 
4. Strength and Elastic ity of Seam, that will not rip. BEAICg: GALL 5 ' oF : 
Jalionmn, Tension of Theresa, wl sh | PSLENTSOCKRLEMIDGES AIO Os, . i 





sh, together with the thoroughness with | Send stamp for descriptive priced catalogue to 
MILTON, BRADLEY & CO., 
Springfield, Mass. 


| OSBORN MANUFACTURING CO., 
every town of importance Sole Manufacturers of the Celebrated 
Machines cheerfully exhib | “Oso rs “ ~ yo 
ited, or any informatio mptly furnished, L | oat me a 
s- | i, ry information promptly furnished, by appii- | For — and Animals, 

cation to j These Cage tured in many v: ae of 


to all classes of tr 
THE HOWE MACHINE CoO., | A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO DEALERS, 
56 Clark Street, (Sherman House), Chicago, 


109 Bleecker st., New York. Manufactory, 
J. 0. BRYANT, Man Br idgeport, Con 


THe iS HART I MAN re C0. ALVAN DRAYTON, ‘General Agent. 
tT : 
sh LDEST PLATED W AREHOUSE IN NEW ‘Pasiti IC Mail Steamship Co.’ $ 
, Y et we THROUGH LINE 
| lieinapaeenabecsiee epaneneion sd CALIFORNIA and CHINA, 
JA 


| FINE SILVER PLATED WARE, | AND CARVING Tile UNITED STATES SAIL, 
NOS. 4 AND 6 BURLING SLIP, ea S ee 


which we manufacture these Machines, make them in | 


every respect the Best Sewing-Machine in the world. 
Branches or agencies for supplying these renowned 
Machines are desired in 


r- | andcountyin the West. 








ager. 


































: | On Ist, Feith and 2Ist of ever: t 
: PEE’ a h, and 2 ; ‘month, 
___No.1 - li BARCLAY S$ REBT. | (near Fulton Ferry), foot of John stree 7 
STrAMERS ON ATLANTIC A AND Pactric OCEANSS 
| e.P _ Al. ack "y AMERICA, 
“Window Screens | ICK-PYITCIERS Nf Aaa 
for Hotels, Summer Resorts, Office an d Family Use, in | ue Ny si \UNCEY, GOLDEN c iY, 
ereat Variety and styl : 
ON A NEW PLAN. | Our facitities for producin & gor rds ofth e finest qnali- NOnTaR mRN at NT, i r 
| ties (Plated on Nic kel Siiver ard fine White Me COSTA RIC MONTANA, = fe. 
Neater, Stronger, Cheaper, and Petter in ry Re- | unsurpassed, Ench piece is stamped with our na ri splendid steamships wv 
based han Wi NEN REIERMNES Titi enka’ Sehionc. | a gui arantee of its quality. loan Pin 42 Nowtit nite foot of Canal street, af) 
eee SS ae ee ee market. Whole | Communion, bripentie and Ornamental Ware | }20'clock noon, as ept when those dates fal 
sale ind Retail. 8 tor Circalas. ¢qvery descrintion. rier and hen on the Preceding § Saturday), for 
p A er mes atte atic n neo nd , rapes shi i BL Saadeh one ofthe C xo el Siean oy Pananiy Kall ay Wit 
E.S.& J. TGRREY & co., a pos x jity are reqi tired, a *Sertores SP nace at Panama with Steamers 
No, 11 BARCLAY STREET, | OLD WARE REP ata D AND | REPLATED IN THE | for SOUTH P ACIFIC and CEN TEAL AM FIICAM 
ST PORTS. Those of the Ist touch at MA ANILLO, 
NORTON & C€0., AMERICAN BANK-| Leis " ART WANEG co., | une Hundred Pouds Bage ke allowed each adult 
ERS, 6 RUESCRIBE, (Grand Hotel) Paris: 5 Loth. | CHAS, F, HUNTINGTON, Superintendent, ass ters accompany baggage through. and at- 
ERS, 6 RUE if = ran ates oth ts % ar 1d childrer 1 Without male protectors, 
burv, (opposite Rank of England) Le ym: 4 7 o% TRE d onthe dock the day before sailing, 
Deon McG is & Co.) New York. Let of Credit } A U } 5 a ie ] ats, Tailroads, and passengers who prefer 
, ete ae © 2 1 down early. n experienced surgeon on 
issued, s addressed care of NORTON & CO. | icine and at atteudance free, 
! pil ivered. Every attention paid tq Travelers. | kets or further information 


or pas 
PURCHASERS OF oct Wen vee Now Pace, oe Taare 8 


eR BABY sae 


0 OWNERS OF HORSES.” 


die yearly from C 
Dr. 1 ‘obias’s Venetian Horse Gpitc. Phe in 
ene dollar, will positively cure every 
case, if given aiseo rrding to the directions when firsé 
taken, It is warranted superior to anything clse for 
Cuts, Galls, Sprains Sores, Swellinzs, and Sore 
Throat. It is no new remedy, but ef 21 years’ standing, 
and approve ad by the first Morsemen in the country, 
0}. Philo tush, of the Jerome Park Course, hag 
— and bine wee pa A y to , friends, 
are constantly received for it from the Racing 
1 England. Ithas stood the test of time, no 
e ied it but continues its use. Recollect 
3's Venetlaa Horse Liniment, in pint 
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tly st Gene 








3 AA,” , ete, To insure getting the Pa ne 
goods, see that the nameof 


|ROCERS & BRO. 


| is stamped on each piece. 
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sale hy first-class dealers every wane sad to the | to get 
trade by the Manufacturers at their « b 





zs t $3 € 0 other, Sold by te Druggists and 
: NO. 203 BROADWAY. | Part Place, New Yorks ee Dome 





“COMPOSITE IRON WORKS. 


Exclusive manufacturers of, 
Improved Wire, Lawn, Cottage and Farm Fence, 
Cates, Railing, and Guards, 
LAWN, COTTAGE, AND FARM FENCE, 
Vases, Fountains, Statuary, etc. Office No. 234 Broadway. 


IRON FURNITURE, STABLE FITTINGS, etc, sc edianiininetel Sa rte a reduc i 
CHASE & CO., | arise fom former Fat 


amount of Premiu 
No, 109 Mercer street, near Prince, a a ~ oy 


Homeopathic 
Mutual Life loswrance Co. 


Of the City of New York. 


d 








E. A. St 
ul Formerly No, 524 Broadway. Burros Wnsonr. Acipary, flarsey Promwer, Asst. Séo0 
A Ss B U R Y Agents anf Solicitors wanted. document 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, F U R N Cc 
No. 291 Broadway, New York. . 
GREAT SUCCEsS—$2,000,000 insured in first AND: -ap>s 
el! Al policies NONE FORFEITABLE, with rules for as- RANGES: 
ono Se RICTIONS on travel or residence after first Teen Cute Cone a en ~ yoy aEs, 
YIVIDENDS on anew and Manufactured by 


BRAMBALL, D 





plan, 
Company “easy—a few & O34 
more wanted. 





WHEN THE oY STEM is 
EASED Nature will exert 
diveace off; in man 
and 4 gf, she will accomplish 


in the Blood, givirg mse 


Dis: 

ae no ay to —_ — e 
¥ Cases, ass y_ good nursing 
desired object, 


But in cases where poisonous humors have a accumulated 
a Sypaelitte a Gisenses, it mi 


NOS. 27 AND 249 W. 





LEMUEL BAN’ Presid: 
GEORGE ELLIOTT, Vice Pres, and on 


EM cCLINTOCK, Actuary. 


ROPER CALORIC D ENGINS co. 
Cannot Explode, 


























Machines. 
manu \ 














No water used. No Insurance, No 
tions, as in Serofula and Engineer req 
e absoiu such remedy 
SEOViLI's BLOOD AND LIV LIVER PBYRUP, wi which vil 49 COURTLANDT 8t., N. ¥. 
all pa: throu; 
$x Tasos ena rome remove them “trom ch cazstem throuh | THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES PAID 
theo monet fh sthyand | fF of Old Pampitets 
these morbid functions of the body Ppecome healthy and of ev ne leis elke ne — 
the entire system is te Me proper teas. fen full and all kinds of Waste Papetrom josur- | 
BS Leste auc a BER hedge offices, Ss public and private libraries, hotels, 
= ——— as di let-table the steamboats, railroad companies, express offices, ete. 
totion ofthe “ DEW abe * rai “Felieste per. seen Os aan 
0 a 
fae Si Saupe all other former favorites, gold No.2 ns om of N: v Dspor: 6 Astor Place. Facrosy: 68 
eevrywhere. door west of Nassaust 
































































* i *) a SN MOOS SCtC—C*"#N 1 , Ti Ty an + ee me 
would bave Dep ail tat was necessary, promptly made at this office, \ with its fasion-pialts, 
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{QuO0 GARE ETS 


THE INDEPENDENT. [MAY 20, 188, 





















































































































| : .----DEMO- | WATER'S NEW SCALE PIANOS. ah ce eo P 
| R Co along with their special training has been | way, is almost as good as Jeffer- | ton), to save critics the trouble of judging | that it breathes a pure and elevated spirlt, . NEW PUBLICATIONS aL. BUAR ve ke FE 5 —— Send mATEnpene sc; bite Sn piste MAN HATTAN 
—. 4 4 Indep endent. the purpose kept steadily in view. son’s “Rip Van Winkle,” and whose| for themselves, informs us that it “does | and has many thoughts which will com- from the Press of anal for 4 specimen copy, and get our lst of pr te ove Manufactured; Warranted for ren art 
= Rev. Dr. Bannister, of Evanston, accom- | laziness, good-humor, and delight/ not claim to be a great, masterly effort, | mend themselves sympathetically to the Claxton, Remsen g Haffelfinger, aa. onEworn GOLLROTION makers ance, Melodeone, i | hese ’ je 
a ome panies Dr. Jewell’s party to Europe and|in psalmody, husking-frolics, quilting- | only a delightful companien for a leisure | followers of all Christian faiths. cin Mele, ublishied and for sale by WASON Chased. Mouthly’ Installments ren shores Life Insu rance Cc 4 
, . WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. | the Holy Land. It is not often that an in- | frolics, and funerals are _ irtesist- | hour—one that you will turn to often, and —The Life of Philip Doddridge, D.D., by Nos. 819 and 821 Market street, 8., New York or Boston. Cataloxues mailed. _Second:band | a wet'fe at great 0, enix 
caca, May 11th, 1809, | 4%8ttious and profound scholar is fully | ible. Indeed, all the characters which | enjoy the more with every reading.” Just] 4 Farha, M. A. (J. B. Lippincott & peeager acon (oe Oe —— or TO STAY 0 ae 
_ Cm ine appreciated by his neighbors; but Dr. | would beregarded from the novelist’s point | so. The publishers modestly disdain any Co.), is an appreciative biography of one JUST PUBLISHED. BUILDERS send for catalogue of all now Aroht Great Reduction in Prices NEW YORK. eo 
* Yo rm Eprror or Tat INDEPE | Bannister’s friends gave him unmistakable | of view as “minor” are admirable; and | idea that this is a great, masterly effort—| 41.¢s6 name will never cease to be dear to Ce Te ee Diary othe Brecby: we. & C0., Publlae eo troy. Ye or Sy rinaficld, 1 ; = By all means, if 
a) ¥ . r ng . . ,= 
Wuo knows but that “ Penholder” may | evidence of their good feeling by handing | for the obvious reason that the authoress | they don’t ask us to believe that in The the Church of Christ. It is well written, } {rian Church at Princeton, New Jersey. Hy Samus mo orders ae as : . Offices Nos. 156 & ise B ; they have a taste 1 
2 | . *, * MO, A —| - 
yet have quite a list of new books and | him a purse of six handred dollars before | has a genuine motive in each of them. | Girls of Faverstam we have a Vanity Fair dnd tatee thovdentity Gaedied then cack copious Index to euch volume. Cloth, beveled | @ eVEW,, YORK WEEKLY . sSubecription Chickerin g & Song’ rondway, it more kindly tha 
5 other literary events to — If we | he left. She selects each as an {illustration of some | or a Romola. We commend them for] |: gious bi aa afin apt tobe. A few a. be Ab AND Erevataenie yisw.ce wae |" If a te an ra 
t of a hopeless sw , i in i : . HOLY EUCHARI Hon. Geo. 8. Lacey, | acai RECEIPTS DURIN straight furrow 
Tf ean raise a city ou P amp,| Mr. Moody secured, while in England, | special form of New Envland humor, and | theirmoderation ; because, when a publish- | siections from Dr, Doddridge’s prose and | Member of the Louisiana Bure” timo, loth, gill ~ EDUC. ATION. GRAND § PRIGHT @ THE YEAR ima, building fine hay-st4 
f why may not the same people yet lift | the use of the magnificent cuts of the Brit-|is always successful. The heroes and | er is doing his own critiques, he may, if he t ded ecimens of his | "i: Te* edses. #1 00. i ’ ’ sa -epenvemenveemestinnsamery shies is the piace for him 
— Western literature out of its Slough of | ish Workman ; and the Y. M. ©. A. is now | heroines and villains of the book are only | likes, claim anything. We are only teed ee ie eat a ng a to 185 854 FIFTEENTH YEAR. (868. wae ce faa to the county-fair t 
ore Despond? At present our Western pub- | issuing an illustrated paper, for tract dis- | called in toserve the purpose of some sort of | sorry we cannot agree with the Messrs. su GLENNAIR; or, Iifein Scotland. RyHeurxHanere,| BROOKLYN JUVENILE HICH PIANO-FORTES. | tt sce rents sccrnea, ela circus, if a Peo 
Ps Mshing is rather sporadic. We have had | tribution, under the title of Everybody’s | story ; and are, therefore, weak, marrowless, | Loring that this novel is a delightful com-| —The Principles of Grammar, by “Sol- | “author of * Heights of Bidelherg."* 12mo, cloth, #1 50. SCHOOL. hs ee ieicadnds ini taiacaaiieac tia ennenstionens ae Sets edger, tha 
i _eome Sunday-school books, and a history | Paper. It is rapidly attaining a wide cir- | and colorless. The handsome, brilliant, | panion, etc., etc. that one must turn to] mon Barrett, Jr., Philologist,” is about | MANDaR Sy toercovers geet LIVINGSTON STREET, NEAR COURT. print our vex Lowssr Prices, and from which we | pajdClaimsby Desthon Policies ' peeing au> oe 
; “of the Sanitary Commission, and, back of | culation. PENHOLDER. | skeptical, cynical, voluptuous Ellery Dav- | often, etc., etc. It 1s decidedly less coarse | What might be expected from a man who MABEL CLIFTON. A Novel. By Faawe Baizawoon, PALL TRRM; SEPTEMBER 16th, 1988. make no Discounts or Deviation whatever. and Honus, and Payment of But how abou > 
that,‘ books on local themes. Our great i 1 , i gives himself such a title. It is an ugly- ; i, Our object is to furnish to our Patrons THe VERY BRST | pall’ Bxpenscs: Salaries, Taxes, 8 farming is an une 
) . ata a enport is a character in fiction so utterly | than most of Miss Marryatt’s previous gi mn , hich MAROONFRS’ ISLAND, | By, the author of “The eahe eflocipal tim, and object of cE 2s Piasos which ean be manufactured, and at the very | Kevenue stain, tne tel whose only lively § 
- ; house of Griggs 0., We are sorry played-out that one can only account for | novels, which have a terribly full flavor | !ooking octavo subscrip tal VOruNe, W: RECOLLECTIONS OF MEN AND THINGS at Wash of age. The great principle adopted is thorough in- | Lowgst Prices which will yield usa fair remunera- | avuiners’ Fees, Commissions, when the trumpet 
7 say, have always contented themselves with B 0 ok € able Mrs. Stowe’s reproducing it on the assump- | about them, and it is tolerably interesting. | has been before the public over 20 years. | Inston duting the third of a Century, By L. A. Go- | struction in tue rudiments, as the only means of train- | tion Paid t Dividend, eturn Prem. _ “we encourage ther 
i} - being mere booksellers. Lately they are tion that she really cared nothing what | Higher praise it does not merit. With its analysis and comparative tables | SuniNGDALE feat Preacher. Bltea by Jo- Studley of the ‘res pective divisions. instraction is also ROSEWOOD FULL-SIZED SOUARE Bonus Interest on Divider is, pete the Be = 
“publishing some Greek texts. It is fittin it makes grammar bewilderingly simple— | _ seri Parrer, D. D. given in DECLAMATION, VOCAL MUSIC, and CAL- SQ Pecdicnadansiditaged saced cece, 987,028 58 they have no natul 
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palming off worthless cast-iron machines under the 
same name or otherwise, Ours is the only geauine and 
really see cheap machine manufactured. 
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“ Songs for the New Life’ will be furnished to churches 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending a 
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men, by John Bumstead, published by 
Fields & Osgood. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
“EL™’ ISLAND STORIES.” 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE ARK OF ELM ISLAND. 


BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
The Third Volume of 
ELM ISLAND STORIES, 
Each volume illustrated. Per volume, @1 35, 
1. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 
2. Charlie Bell of Elm Island. 
3. The Ark of Elm Island. 
Sold by all Booksell 


the ground, mere 
cow. If this process did not start the 


count. bord certainly are quite “inimi- | horn comb from its moorings, Miss As- 
table,” so faras Mr. Walker is concerned. | Phyxia was well pleased. For the rest, 
He wl another good-natured foot-note | | her face was dusky and wilted—uarded 
by gaunt, high cheek-hones, and watched 
at yourself, Mr. Editor, calling you “ both | over by a pair of small gray eyes of un- 
@ genius anda radical reformer.” The | sleeping vigilance. The shaggy evebrows 
rock of your offense is that you once pro- | that overhung them were grizzled like her 
j posed to share your vote with your wife, as hair.” 

you did your loaf. He asks triumphantly | Miss Asphyxia, we are not surprised to 

howit will be sharing, when the vote which | | find, after this description, “ had always 
the lady will then have will be her own! | | felt herself, so to speak, sword in hand, 
a T suppose he forgets that her half of the | #gainst a universe where everything was 
<s loaf is her own after she gets it. He says:|Tunning to disorder, everything was 
“Mr. Tilton shares his vote with his wife | tending to slackness, shiftlessness, unthrift, 
mow as much ashe does his loaf” I am | 4nd she alone was left on the earth to keep 
afraid Mr. Walker’s wife hes a hard time | things in their places. Her hired men 
if she gets no more of bread than she does | Were always too late up in the morning— 
of ballot. The only advocate of woman’s | 2!ways shirking—always taking too long 


—The first volume of Dr. Schaff’s 
History of the Christian Church has been a 
recognized authority for ten years, while 
the second and third volumes were pub- 
lished three years ago. We are glad to 
see the whole work, as far as completed, 
now issued in a new and cheaper edition 
of two volumes. It brings the history 
down to about A.D. 600. It is especially 
valuable for giving the spirit of those cen- 
turies of conflict, victory, and moral 
decline. The development of doctrines is 
not made to overshadow the events of 
history or the personal character and work 
of Christian fathers. We heartily com- 
mend this edition of a good work, and are 
proud that it was written in our own 
country. Bunsen and Max Miiller have 
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the formation of Christendom, but of the 
formation of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Indeed, it is not a history at all; but a dog- 
matic plea for the doctrine of an infallible 
primacy. Its key-note isin the declaration 
that “so much, then, is the creation of the 
church superior to that of a single Chris- 
tian as the creation of a body is superior 
to that of a single bone or muscle.” To 
the ancient Spartan man was subservient 
to the state. To the modern ecciesiastic 
the individual issubordinate to the church. 
To him the formation of Christendom is 
the formation of the church. There is no 
truth except that which it proclaims; no 
divine force except that which it exercises; 
no glory except that of its lighted candles, 
its gaudy altars, and its jeweled robes. 


Your Bookseller sells it. If he don’t, he ought to, 


Published by BIGLOW & MAIN,N. Y. 
(Successors to Wa. B. Brapecry.) 


THE VERY NEWEST MUSIC. 


THE RETURN. An answer to his celebrated song 
“* Waiting,” VAs Millard, composed expressly for 
and sung by Madam Parepa-Rosa. Price 50 cts, 

THE ROSE AT THE WINDOW. A simple ball 
H. Millard. Price 80 cts. . ~— 

CHRISTMAS ECHOES. Anew guadrille, introducing 
favorite melodies by . Godfrey, author of 
“Guards” and Mabel Waltzes, embellished with a 
splendid picture. Price 75 

A Lee BIRD TOLD me F80. Balla i 

THOMAS. Price 2 > ee 
susan LIA, Festival panel for Choirs or Singing 
Societies. By Henry Wilson, Organist of Christ 
Church, Hartford, Ct. Price @1. Copies mailed. 


WILLIAM A. POND & CO., 
No. 547 Broadway, New York. 
_BRANCH STORE NO. 865 BROADWAY. 


The Most Thrilling Romance, 


and yet it explains the producing causes of theft, mur- 
der, suicide, fceticide, infanticide, and the othername- 
less evils which affliet society and alarm all friends of 
humanity. 


Published fn fine style, and for saleby WILLIAM 
WHITE & CO., Boston, Also at the AMERICAN 
NEWS COMPANY, No. 121 Nassau street, New York. 


Price, @1; postage, 16 cts. Liberal di ts to the 
trade, 


A New Book for Agents! 


By CATHERINE E. BEECHER 
and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
The American Woman's Home; 











25 TO 5O DOLLARS PER DAY 
made by Agents selling the American Pocket Policeman, 
a beautiful silver-plated combination Lock and Chain of 
universal application, combining utility, novelty, and 
beauty, capable of 10,000 changes of combination. 
Send One Dollar for sample and terms to Agents, 
Address AMERICAN POCKET POLICEMAN M'F'G 
CO., P.-O. Box 518 Chicago, Ill. 


ARBOR ROR RRA 


To the WorkrnG Ciass:—I am now prepared to fur- 
nish all classes with constant employment at their 
homes, the whole of the time or for the spare moments, 
Business new, light ao peoneeas e. Fifty cents to $5 per 
evening, is easily earned by persons of either sex, and 
the boys and girls earn nearly as much asmen. Great 
inducements are offered those who will devote their 

whole time to the business; and, that every person who 
sees this notice may send me their addresses and test the 
business for themselves, I make the following unparal- 
leled offer: To all who are nes well satisfied with the busi- 
ness I w:l! send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing me. 
Fall particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Sample sent 
by mail for 10 cents, Address EC, AL Len, Augusta,Me, 























JOHN D. JONFS, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President, 
J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-President. 


“PARTICIPATION INSURANCE.” 
The only system of insurance under which a company's 
ability to pay its losses KEEYS FULL PACE with its in- 
creasing business and consequent increasing liability to 
incur loss, without imposing any liability whatever upor 
the holders of its Policies. 
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found a church, that Christ became in- 
carnate, suffered, and died; to protect and 
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New Work, 
whom he does not name, but, as an advo- her 


THE GREAT METROPOLIS, 


possessions—were 


PIANOS. 


totale, Well printed; profusel it ~peoeang va 


flood of German learning has also over- handsomely bound. A work that will fin into 


Publishers, Boston. 
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inetrated Ea Editions ofthe LIFE OF CHRIST and BUN 
Sabbath Carols. 


GRIM’S PROGRESS, The works are now 
ready for yoo Address for Catalogue of the best 
A new Sabbath-school Hymn and Tune Book, by 
THEODORE E. PERKINS, In preparing this collection 


selling Subscription Books ponte d, 
the aim has been to secure new hymns of the best tab- 


e 
Ww. HARDING, Philadelphi 
Publisher of Harding's Baition of the Boy bist. 
bath-school quality, The tunes of 
SABBATH CAROLS 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 
are adapted to the hymns—attractive to children and 


in | esee, N. Y., (American Sabbath Tract So- 
ciety), is a plea, as its title-page indicates, 
for a literal observance of the Jewish Sab- 
bath. It rests throughout upon the as- 
sumption that “days and months and 
times and years” are of the essence of 
Christianity. Its arguments are at least 


Warerooms: on Broadway, New York; 69 Washing- 
ton st., Chicago, Ill. 


J. BAUER & CO., 


General Agents, _ 
Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN PIANO- 
FORTES, 

and the Tremaine Bros., 

CHURCH, AND SCHOOL 


and devout follower of Christ 
daily life, but “to enter into a spiritual 
and physical unity with Christ by incor- 
poration into that body which he had 
created as the result of his becoming 
man”—that is to say, to join the church. 
Mr. Allies’s book is simply a plea for eccle- 


‘a eminently uscful to the “young menof| Of children shehad as poor an opinion as 
the Christian Associations, to whom it is | Miss Murdstone in “ David Copperfield ”; 
Gedicated; and it isa pity that he should | but Miss Asphyxia is drawn with far 
lose his logic, and almost his good humor, | £?eater truthfulness and less extravagance 
fn the treatment of so important a ques- | than poor David's persecutor. 
tion as that of Woman’s Suffrace. 
Having written so fer, I find I shall have 
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ing. 
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THE 
CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


nenres against loss and damage by fire onall kinds of 
buildings, merchanaise, household furniture, farm prop- 
erty, including stock, Rents, Leases, and ail other insur- 
able property, at reasonable rates af Premium, onthe 
PanticwaTine Pray, dividing three-fourths of the profits 
to its customers in scrip bearing interest at six per cent 

per annum, redeemable in cash in the order of its 





SCENES IN ANOTHER WORLD. 
BY GEORGE WOOD, 


Author of “ Peter Schlemihl in American,” ‘* Modern 
Pilgrims," etc. 12mo, cloth. @1 50, 
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Be but the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
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“In taking a child, she had had her eyes 


unrivaled PARLOR, 
open only to one patent fact—that a child 
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has the best Collection of Stamdard Sabbath-school | on and imprisonment, | Full 
Tunes ever before published. 
Copies sent to Superintendents on receipt of 25 cents, 
Pr ice in Paper Oovers, 30 cts. ; or $25 per 100, 

Board 85 cts.; or $30 per 100. 
Address 


The scrip issues of this Company for 1857, "58 
‘61, and ‘62, are now being redeemed in cash. 


Socrates, before drinking the cup of hemlock, said to 
his disciples: ‘‘ It is especially suited to one whe is on 
the eve of departing to another world to inquire into 
and speculate upon bis migration thither, of what 
nature we suppose it to be.’’—(Sandford’s Phawdo, p. & 
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returned to “the weak and beggarly ele- 
ments whereunto they desire to be in 
bondage.” To him who fears not freedom 
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except to that constantly~ -decreasing circle 
of readers who attach more weight to the 
opinions of fathers of the third and fourth 
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there was a procession of tugs in the outer 
harbor. There were speeches in the even- 
inz, by Vice-President Colfax and others, in 
Library Hall, admission free; George 
Francis Train, the champion of Ireland, 


Asphyxia “ cut offslices with a martial and 
determined air, as if she would like to see 
the ham try to help itself” 

Thus does Miss Asphyxia send her little 
charge to bed on the first night, after hav- 


theory of church government out of the 
same materials, he fares but little better 
He has the same 
scanty material, and expands it by the 
He shows the 


than his opponents. 


same liberal interpretation. 


of that false religion of sentiment which a 


ing. 


to detect in such a volume any other use 
than that which it serves as an illustration 


truer religion of practical life is supplant- 


Family Inheritance and personal ,indications of Lon- 
gevity, containing also the two Prize Essays on the 


PHYSICAL SIGNS OF LONGEVITY IN 
MAN, 


WRITTEN FOR THE 


pictures of nature and life; having a deep pathos to 
set off and hallow it; quiet and genial humor, appeal- 
ing to the noblest human sympathies, and impressing. 
with remarkable effect the highest lessons of morality 
and religion. We confidently predict for it a genu- 
ine ine pagplarity and a high mission,’ 


~~ A NORWEGIAN IDYL. 
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8100 A MONTH = AGENTS. 
We have Steady_and ve Profitable employment 
for those who real/y mean business, either Ladies or 
Gents, Address, enclosing 8- mi ae. . VA 
ALLEN & CO., 171 Broadway, N 
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One of the best and most popular collections eve 
issued for schools; pives@y s sold, 


or 5 per dozen. &. T. DON, 706 Broadway. 


THE SILVER BELL, by C. Butler. 


Price 50 cents, 
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In the National Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, Thane Miller, of Cincinnati, uttered a 
nice piece of platform pleasantry, when he 
said that Chicago did more Christian work 
than any city in the Union, and—talked 
more about it. Our friends of the Advance 
have, thereupon, incontinently rebuked the 
Chicago men for their egotism in the con- 
vention. The plain truth is that, up to the 


joining. which displayed a single bed, she 
‘said, ‘ Now get into bed.’ 

“The child immediately obeyed, thank- 
ful to hide herself under the protecting 
folds of a blue checked coverlet, and feel- 
ing that at last the dreadful Miss Asphyxia 
would leave her to herself. 

“Miss Asphyxia clapped-to the door, 
and the child drew a long breath. In a 
moment, however, the door flew open. 
Miss Asphyxia had forgotten something. 


Greek word in Acts, xiv., 23. We wonder 
at the logic which can deduce from the 


verse “ thou art Peter, and on this rock 


will build my church,” the doctrine of the 
primacy of Peter. When we deduce from 


the phrase “ the seven churches in As 


the doctrine of independency, our conclu- 
sion is quite as far-fetched. Christ and his 


larity, and we are glad to have it preserved 
in this tiny, tasteful volume. The other 
poems are mostly occasional pieces, whose 
chief interest is in connection with the 
persons or places which called them forth, 
» | though all have a kindly Christian feeling, 
and “Shibboleth” shows a little of the 
quaintness which caused the writer’s “‘ No 
Sects in Heaven” to be so well received. 


I 


J. H. GRISCOM, M. D., 
The whole forminga work of great interest and 
value. 


The advance sheets have received the highest en- 
colunms from those who bave had the opportunity of 
reading them, 
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twice, and that at no time during the con- 
vention was anything said in praise of 
Chicago work by Chicago men. If others 


“* Yes, ma’am,’ said the child. 

“Say ’em, then, said Miss Asphyxia ; 
and bang went fhe door again. 

“« There, now, if I hain’t done up my 


those who accepted that truth to form in 
the future their own organizations as ex- 
perience might dictate. The proper form 


Boston,) is a very eralté dissertation on 
Spiritualism—past and present—by J. M. 
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The Farm and Garden. 


—— 


SHALL WE ENCOURAGE BOYS 
TO STAY ON THE FARM? 


— 


By all meons, if they want to stay; if 
they have a taste for farm-life, and take Mg 
it more kindly than to any other — 
Ifa bey takes an honest pride in — ng 
straight furrow, rearing fine Bn} oP 
building fine hay-stacks. doubt wt. ) yas 
re ad ai hina anding Dan. Rice's 

o the county-fair gs 

p bone if he selects the = pars sad 
that came in the same mail wi ; ry ad 
York Ledger, that boy has a tas Bn 
farming that it will do well to encourage. 

But how about the other boys, to whom 
farming isan uncongenial employment, — 
whose only lively step In the field is - - 
when the trumpet calls to dinner? Shal 
we encourage them to stay on the farm, 
with the fact staring us In the face that 
they have no natural aptitude for the busi- 
ness, and consequently will never become 
good farmers? Much as we respect and 
honor the pursuit of agriculture, we think 
we should not. We cannot see how either 
the farm or the boys 
the procedure. The 
many poorly-managed 
many poor farmers, to 
ducements for increasing 
her ‘ 

"ar woul be a much wiser course, every 
way, to find out what a boy Is good for—if 
it deed he is good for anything in particu- 
jar—before you encourage him to abopt any 
particular calling. j 
ever did about the farm was to repair the 
pumps, hang gates, make mole-traps, put 
in rake-teeth, file 


fact is, we have too 
farms, and too 
hold out in- 
the number of 


grindstone, 
obviously the farm is not the place for 
him, but a machine shop is. . 

If a bov will walk half a dozen miles, 
after the day's work is done, to hear a po- 
litical speech; if he takes time from his 
play to attend trials before a Jusuce of 
the peace; and sits up half the night, when 
be is going to school, to learn declamations 
which bring down the house at spelling- 
school, most likely he will do the world 
more sood if you put a law-book, and not 
a manure-fork, in his hand. 


If he earns more money trading jack- 








knives and fish-lines on rainy days than 
he does hoeing potatoes and cutting grain 
in fair weather, give him & chance to han- 
‘Ne a vard-stick, and not have him around 
tr ling other bovs who are handling 
he rakes and pitch-forks, and like the 
€ mpl vment. . ‘ : 
Acain. iv a boy is skillful in skinning 
smal vals and stuffing birds; if he prac- 
iced making pills of mud when he was a 
child. and extracted teeth from the Jaws of 
dead horses with pincers when he got 
older: if he reads physiologies when his 


brothers are engaged in perusing Robinson 
Crusoe. he will be far more likely to suc- 
ceed with a lancet than with a scythe. 

It has become very fashionable lately to 
exhort farmers to encourage their boys to 
stay on the farm, irrespective of their ability 

rt iste to become good farmers; but we 


‘nnot see the propriety of it. On the 
other hand, we see many good reasons | 
why boys who do not promise to become 
good farmers should be encouraged to try 
their hands at something else while they 


11 


are still young. Because a boy was born 
on a farm, it is no reason why he should 


alwavsstay there, if Nature gave him gifts | Egg-plants should never be set out before 


for something else, but denied him the in- 
herent faculties for becoming a successful 
farmer. In India persons are born into a 
ste, but can never get out of it. In an- 
cient Egypt children were obliged to fol- 
low the occupation of their parents to the 
Ietest time But we have never heard of 
f J. but heard of a good deal of evil, 
ing from it. The farm is a good place 
vs to stay on, unless they have an 
n te farm-life, and have at the 
time, a strong inclination to go into 
1e other kind of business that is more 
r them: in which case we 
< they had better go their way, and 
ener the better—Prairie Farmer. 


1 to 


ee es) ~ 


PRACTICAL HINTS TO FARM- 
ERS AND GARDENERS. 





How To Ratsk Sace.—A farmer’s wife 
pays: Twenty-two years ago 1 set out 
three sage-roots on a loose sandy soil, and 


every spring after I took them up and split | 


them as much as they could be split 
(which should never be omitted), and set 
them out again on the same ground as far 
as they would go, without plowing any of 
the ground, merely digging a hole with 
the spade in rows about two feet apart one 
way, and eighteen inches the other; every 
year putting in not less than one pint of 
hov’s manure to the hill, which had been 
piled up in the fall and well rotted. Till 
the sixth year I manured with cow manure 
prepared the same way. That was an un- 
common wet vear, and I picked not less 
than 115 pounds; perhaps more. I thought | 
there were fiftv pounds wasted, on account 
of sickness. That was my last year of 
raising sage; not because I did not find it 
profitable, for it was very profitable. I 
could earn $1 25 a day by selling my sage 
for thirty-five cents per pound (as I did), 
and work eight hours a day in any ordinary | 
season. 

After letting your sage leaves get their 
growth, pick by breaking off the little ten- 
der branches, with the leaves on them. 
They should be picked while they are ten- 
der enough to rub up into powder when 
dry. By so doing you will have two or 
three. and sometimes four, new branches 
svhere you had one old one. Never allow 
your sage.if you can possibly help it, to 
start to seed ; for, if you do, you will not get | 

h sage, 

I have always heard it said that sage 
must be dried in the shade; but I was 
obliged to dry the most of mine in the sun. 
It looked very fair, and there were not any 
questions asked as to where it was dried. 
I did not perceive that it smelled or tasted 
any different from that dried in the shade. 
It must be stirred occasionally while dry- 
ing. 


3ARRENNESS OF FRUIT-TREES.—We 
have scen lately in some of our agricultural 
exchanges (we think it was the Country 


are to be benefited by | 





If the only good a boy | 


the saw, and hang the | ae “dp ; g : f 
"Eytan rm, an insect which we believe attacks 
and he did these things well, | h 








Strawperry Ha. CvLTurge.—After 
several years’ trial of different systems of 
culture, I have become fully satisfied that 
hill culture is far preferable to any other, 
for several reasons. A larger crop can be 
grown, without danger of injuring the 
quality of the fruit; hill culture admitting 
a better civculation of heat, light, and air 
among the plants and fruit, thus insuring 
maturity and perfection of the berries, 
Other conditions being equal, I shall ob- 
tain a maximum crop of fruit from an 
acre of land when I have evenly dis- 
tributed over that acre the maximum 
number of perfect plants which it is capa- 
ble of supporting, and no other growing 
thing. If weeds be allowed, the grower 
pays dearly for their support. But “7 
surplus. strawberry plants, especially if 
they may be immature and incapable of 
producing fruit, are as bad as weeds—aye, 
worse than annual weeds, because more 
permanent. On an acre under mass cul- 
ture, thousands and thousands of such 
plants encumber the ground, which should 
never have been allowed. If properly set, 
and every summer cut before a new plant 
has formed, almost all the plant life capa- 
ble of being produced by the land will be 
employed in storing up for next year’s use 
the stuff of which strawberries are made. 
Under this svstem it is perfectly easy to | 
raise plant® that cannot be set into a half- | 
bushel measure without mutilation.—Cul- | 
| tivator. 





| 


Tre CuntrvaTIon oF Ontons.—One of 
| the very earliest garden crops to plant out 

is the onion. In this section it is not cul- 
| tivated extensively asa field crop. The 
New Eneland states and portions of the 
| states of New York and New Jersey sup- 
ply the principal markets of the country ; 
}and there it is a very profitable crop, 
| though subject to the attack of the onion 





no other plant or vegetable. With us— 
| that is, in our gardens—the insect is un- 
| known, so far as our exnerience goes. We 
raise excellent crops of this, to us, valuable 
esculent, as does every family in the com- 
munity which has a garden only as large 
asa tea-tray. Farmers and truckers at- 
tending the city markets raise enough to 
| have an extra supply to sell with the rest 
| of their assortment of vegetables, and that 
'is all. But we desire to impress it upon all 
to increase their crop the coming season. 
| It takes up but little room, yet helps along 
| decidedly in the economy of a family. 
Every one should raise his own seed and 
sets; nothing is easier, while it saves a 
| number of nieces of small currency, which 
can be applied to other purposes not with- 
in the reach of domestic production.— @er- 
mantown Telegraph. 


| 
| 
| 


EGG-PLANTS AND TOMATOES.—Every per- 
son can raise his own tomatoes and egg- 


AGRICULTURAL. 
NORWAY OATS. 


Depot for the genuine Ramsdel N 4 
moved to No, 5 Murray st., New York, a 
JONES & CLARK. 


BRADLEY’S 
Super-phosphate. 


To accommodate my numerous customers who can 
more conveniently make their purchases in NEW 
YORK, | have appointed 


J. RUSSELL & CO., 
83 Beekman Street, N. By 
as Agents for my 
STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Orders addressed to them will receive prompt atten- 
tion at Boston prices. Write to them for pamphlets, 
giving testimonials and directions for use. 


WILLIAM L. BRADLEY, 
24 Broad Street, Boston. 
BAUCH’S PAW BONE SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 
Standard Warranted. 
We offer to Farmers and Deatens in Manures the 

















pre ‘ason our Raw Bone Super-Phosphate of Lime 
as | highly improved, 

Jt is notmecessary at this day to arene the claims of 
this manure as a useful and economical appiication for 
CORN. OATS. and all spring crons, The article has a 
reputation of over fifteen years’ standing, and is still 


manufactured by the origiwal proprietors, 
ranMens will please send their orders to the Dealer 
early, a8 this only will insure a supply. 
BAUGH & SONS, 
SoLe MANUFACTURERS, 
Philadelphia, 
JOHN RALSTON & CO., 
Wholesale Agents, 181 Pearl street, N. Y. 


To Farmers and Stock-Raisers. 


The cheapest and most complete book of the kind 
ever published Sioan's CompLete Farrier anv Oat- 
TL Dooror: Containing Full and Complete Directions 


for Choosing, Breeding, Rearing, and General Manage- 
ment of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, and Poultry. 


With Detailed Descriptions of their Different Breeds, 
Together with a full and accurate account of all the 
Diseases to which they are subject, and the Causes, 
Symptoms, andthe most Approved Remedies for the 
same, Fifth edition. Enlarged, Improved, and Splen- 
didly Illustrated, Price #2. Mailed, post pale. on re- 
ceiptof price, WALKER & TAYLOR, Publishers, Chi- 
cago, Il!., P.-O. Drawer 5826. 

In ordering the book, please say in what paper you 
saw the advertisement. 


SALE.-A_ VERY DESIR- 
able property in Gt. Barrington, Mass. Location in all 
respects pleasant and rarely surpassed (for beauty of 
scenery), near depot, churches, schools, post-office, 
etc, Large, commodious house, 13 rooms, gas, water, 
tin roof, all in zood order, with about one acre of choice 
and and choice fruit-trees, shrubs, and flowers, 
cornering on two roads. Weil adapted for summer 
boarding, or, with small expense, fitted fora fine resi- 

ence or boarding-school for one large or two small 
famiiies. Within 5 minutes of cars, 4 trains daily to 
Boston, Albany, and New York. Enquire of J. GIBSON, 
343 Broadway, N. Y., or of C. T. COLLINS, M. D., Gt, 
Barrington. 





ALTA VELA PHOSPHATE, 
THE BEST FERTILIZER. 


Price $56 per ton. 


For sale by dealers throughout the country, and the 
Alta Vela Guano Co., 








plants, with very little trouble. Select a 
| warm border, enrich heavily with horse 
} manure, pulverize the ground thoreughly, 
and sow pretty thickly, thinning out if 
necessary. A common window-sash or 
two, raised two or three inches over them, 
on any kind of supports, will greatly facil- 
| itate their vegetation and growth. If they 
are transplanted into other beds when three 
| or four inches high, so that they shall 
| stand about three inches apart each wav, 
| it will cause them to become very stout in 
| the stem, and they will branch consider- 
| ably, making much stronger and more pro- 
| ductive plants. Tomatoes should not be 
set out for acrop until the ground is warm 
and weather settled, say the lagt of April 
| or first of May, the later perhaps the better. 
the last week in May, We prefer the Fijii 
| tomato, and the long purple egg-plant, 
| though many other excellent varieties of 
the tomato are now introduced, some of 
which it would be well to cultivate also. 
Not a day should be lost in getting in the 
| seed.— Germantown Telegraph. 


CaBBaAGE.—The cabbage requires a deep, 
| rich soil and thorough working. If these 
| requirements are met, and good seed ob- 
| tained, there is no difficulty in obtaining 
| fine, solid heads. For early use the plants 
| should be started in a hot-bed or cold- 
frame; but seed for winter cabbage should 
be sown in a seed-bed early in the spring. 
Some varieties seem to do best if the seed 
is sown in the hills where they are to re- 
main; and this is particularly the case 
with the Marblehead varieties. Sow two 
or three seeds where each plant is desired, 
and then pull up all but the strongest. The 
large varieties require to be planted about 
three feet apart ; the small, early sorts from 
a foot to eighteen inches. Always give 
cabbage a deep, rich soil, and keep it mel- 
| low. For early winter use keep a few in 
a cool cellar. The main crop will be bet- 
ter kept out of doors, set in the earth 
closely, and covered with straw or leaves, 
with a little earth over all._— Vick’s Guide. 





To REJUVENATE OLD GRAPE VINES.— 

Having on our premises, planted by former 
owners, probably 20 years ago, half a 
| dozen old grape vines, with large and 
weather-beaten trunks or stems, which 
made annually but little new wood, and 
yielded but very few poor grapes, we two 
seasons ago cut off the branches and laid 
the main stems down in trenches, covering 
with about a foot of earth. Vigorous and 
healthy shoots sprung up in great abund- 
ance—the weak ones of which were 
broken off, and leading ones at proper dis- 
tances trained on to the arbor. The new 
growths are now clean, healthy, and 
strong—sufficient to entirely cover the 
large arbor the present season; and we 
look for bushels of fruit from the new 
bearing wood. We see old grape vines 
evervwhere, doing no good, and which 
could be made young and thrifty by this 
process.—Practical Farmer. 


A poor farmer cannot conceal the fact 
that he isa poor farmer. Allhissurround- 
ings proclaim the verdict against him. 
His horses, cattle, wagons, harness, plows, 
fences, fields—even his wife and children 
—bear silent but unmistakable evidence 
againsthim. On the other hand, all these 
things will testify favorably on behalf of a 
good farmer. Every passer-by can read 
this evidence pro or con. This fact alone 
ought to stimulate every farmer to do his 
best, for the sake of his own charactcr 
as well as interest; for he may rest assured 
that every passer-by will pronounce judg- 
ment according to the evidence. 


HEADING-IN BLACKBERRIES.—Blackber- 





Gentleman) a theory advanced giving the 
reason for the prevailing barrenness of 
fruit-trees. he theory advanced was this: 
As trees are now mostly propagated in | 
large commercial nurseries, scions are uni- 


formly taken from unbearing trees—from 


nursery trees—which nursery trees were 
also budded or graftedin likemanner. So 
that, in the propagation of trees by budding 
and 
sreat grand-parents have had for their chief 
characteristics the production of leaves— 
not fruit! Is itsurprising then that a habit 
has been gradually acquired whereby a 
tree has become remarkable for its bearing 
leaves rather than its bearing fruit? 

There are some trees—the Smith’s cider, 
for instance—which will bear fruit even in 
nursery rows. Taking scions from such 
trees may not induce a habit of barren- 
ness 


grafting, parents, grand-parents, and | 


ries may be made to ripen their canes early 
in the season if the ie of the shoots are 
cut off during the month of August, or 
even earlier in the season. Four feet hich 
is sufficient for any of the strong-growing 
kinds, and it is much better to check the 
growth in summer than to allowthe canes 
to grow until fall, then severely prune 
them. All the side-shoots should also have 
their ends pinched off, as this causes them 
to mature early consequently enabling them 
to withstand the severe cold of winter.— 
A. 8. Fuller. 


A CAREFUL farmer in Ohio writes that 
he has used coal-ashes for twenty years 
as a compost for the droppings in his 
poultry-yard. White and red ash contain 
about four per cent. of soluble alumina. 
By sifting dry coal-ashes every morning 
under his roosts, he obtains at the end of 
a year a ton or more of material as rich as 





lhe matter is well worthy of thoughtful | 
ideration. And, if it be found that the 
prevailing method of propagating fruit- 
trees is calculated to induce habits of bar- 
renness and degeneracy, the sooner we set 
about reforming our practice, and select 
scions and buds only from bearing trees, 
the sooner will we have prolific fruit- 
trees again. 

A wholesome crv has of late been made 
acainst insects. But, if a tree has health 
and exhibits a rampant growth, and has a 
habit of fruitlessness, we very much ques- 
tion whether these various qualities will 
not be an overmatch for all depredations 
insects may make. Such trees as we have 
described will have fruit in spite of every 
obstacle that they may encounter.—Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 


Tarmna up TreEES.— The following 
relative to taking up trees for transplant- 
ing accords with the views we have often 
expressed, but they cannot be repeated too 
often. They were given at a recent meet- 
ing of agriculturists at New Haven. 

“ An enormous amount of money is lost 
ree purchasers from rude and unskillful 
taking up. Trees are often torn up by 
the roots, as if the trunk and branches 
were the one thing necessary, and the 
roots superfluous. The proper way is to 
open a trench on each side of the tree with 
@common spade, keeping the edge toward 
the tree, so as not to cross a root. These 
trenches should be far enough from the 
tree to avoid the main roots, and deep 
enough to go below all except the tap-root, 
Which may be cut off. This being done, 
wa tree may be pulled up with its roote 
Ire.’ 
There 
for tree 


to 


7 for sale, unless it be at 
> agencies of t and where the 
can be had teak ay the nursery. : 
poeed 2 of the trees and plants are ex- 
~~ ait these laces for weeks before they 
badly ant then the fibrous roots are so 
Gie, O, I they lve, ene es ony 
orcas an dneauye a can be good, vig- 
urchasers should £9 to headquarters, 
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buy only of nurs 
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guano. The coal-ash should be kept per- 
fectly dry. In that condition it is as good 
as gypsum as an absorbent. 


87 Broadway, N.Y. 





THE FIRST CUSTOMER IN EACH piace can buy 
1,000 feet at 25 per cent. discount. Samples and circt 
larssent by mail. READY ROOFING 


1- 
CO., 81 Maiden 
Lane New Yor 








CLOTHING = 


SHIRTS! SHIRTS! SHIRTS! 


GEO, M. TRACY continues to make his fine pmproved 
Yoke Shirts to order, and a perfect fit warranted, The 
best and cheapest shirts in the city. One trial! will con- 
vince any one of his superior skill inthe manufacture 
and fitting of shirts. 
Three and Four-ply Linen Collars, 
oves, Suspenders, Holsery, 
Spring and Summer Undergarments. 

Acomplete assortment of all kinds Men's Furnishing 

Goods, wholesale and retail, by 


GkO. M, TRACY, Agt., 
No. 100 William st.. N. Y. 








BELLS. 


est Troy, N. Y., (opposite 
Troy,) established in 1826, and which made the reputa- 
tion of Zroy Bedis, manufactures 
Cucrcy, Acapemy, Factory, and Came Betis, 
made of pure copper and tin, fully guaranteed, and 
hung with the best Patent Rotary Mountings in use. 
We are now manufacturing more bells than any three 
founderies in the country, have received more competi- 
tive First Premiums than any other foundery, and our 
unsolicited testimonials average one hundred and fitty 
annually, Catalogues sent free. Address, at Wesi 
Troy,N. Y., E. A. & G. R. MENEELY. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL 
FOUNDRY, TROY, N. Y. 
(stablished 1852.) A large assortment of Church, 
Academy, Fire-Alarm, and other Bells constantly on 
hand and made to order. Large Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free upon application to_ 

JONES & CO., Troy, N. Y. 





Meee y’s Founpery, at W 












pas INSURANCE, — a: 
HOM EK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


MUTUAL. 
254 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 





ASSETS, @2,000,000. ASSURED MEMBERS, 10,000. 





This Company, established and conducted by a 
Board of Directors, composed of men well and favora- 
bly known for wealth and commercial, financial, and 
social standing, offers to effect insurance on life, by 
any of the forms of Policies known in the business, 


ADVANTAGES OF THE HOME 


TItisa Mutual Company: all the net profits go to 
the assured. 

It declares and PAYS dividends to its Policy-holders 
(on the contribution. plan) annually, on all Policies 
that at the Dividend period (May Ist) have run one 
year, 

Tt has declared and paid a dividend every year 
since its organization. 

IT LOANS TO ITS MEMBERS ONE-THIRD THE PREMIUM AS A 
PERMANENT LOAN, : 

It affords every facility in making proofs in case of 
death, and is prompt in the payment of its losses 

ts Assets are kept most securely invested, and are as 
large in proportion to its liabilities as any other Com- 


pany. 
Ita Policies are all non-forfeiting ; \. e., its mem- 
bers will, under any circumstances, get all the in- 
surance that they pay for. 

ITS POLICY-HOLDI KS ARE FREE TO RESIDE OR 
TRAVELIN ANY PART OF THE WORLD WITHOUT 
SPECIAL PERMIT OR EXTRA CHARGE. 

It makes a very liberal discount from its table-rates 
to all Ministers of the Gospel, 


OFFICERS: 


WALTER 8. eaten I, H. FROTHINGHA 
resident, y i 

GEORGE C. RIPLEY, WILLIAM J. C¢ 
pcr v. 


Secretar Actuary. 


M, 
iver, 





GENERAL AGENTS: 


Dovucaty & Bruen, 25 W. 
Ketioce & Castie, 166 Washinz 
H, W. Clarke & JaAMra STRYKER, 
FE, H. Kevioce, Milwaukee, 
F. R. Hincgvey, Rockford. 
Hirst & Wovr ey, Peoria 
W. T, Eaton, St. Louis. 
D. W. Lounsverry, McGregor. 
James T. Hott, Birmingham. 

y WBERRY, Clevel 


Third street, Cincinnati, 
hington street, Chicago, 
‘ we 
















W. Bo P 
)HN SuEPiLey, Boston and Providence. 
. G. Spatpina, Albany. 
Good Loca: or Soliciting Agents wanted on liberal 
terms. 
Address the General Agents, or the Home Office. 
Pamphlets and all required information will be sent 
by mail on request. 
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Mercantile Mutual 


(MARINE) 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NO. 35 WALL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Capital, - » $1,000,000. 








Tre Supreme Court of Connecticut has 
decided that “ the owner of land covered 
by ahighway has the exclusive right to 
the herbage growing thereon; and a by- 
| law of a town giving liberty to the inhab- | 





itants to pasture their cows in the public 


| highways has no validity.” The principle | 


is that the ownership of the land used for 


a highway does not belong to the public, 
but only the right of way. 


Tne Rural World days the very best 
success with land that we have ever seen 
was with low, swampy soil. Worthless, 
apparently, only to grow coarse grasses 
and weeds, it was ditched, plowed, and 
thoroughly cultivated; and a wealth was 
developed which made it lasting and_pro- 
ductive almost beyond account. There 
are many such swamps. 





Ay old stable builder in Baltimore says 
he has come to the conclusion, after twen- 
ty-five years’ trial, that a two-inch white 
| pine plank floor, laid level, with a square 

iron 2x24 grating, so placed as to receive 
the urine, is the best arrangement for a 
horse. Clay, stones concrete he rejects. 
The width of a horse-stall should be 4 feet 
9 inches. 


Pror. GAMGEE says regularity in feed- 
ing, and the use of sound corn, oats, and 
well-cured hay, are the best preventives of 
colic in horses. As acure he recommends 
injections of tepid water in the intestine, 
and a ball of five or six drachms of aloes. 
He says, above all things, do not bleed a 
horse when attacked by colic. 


Ix using common salt, soot, or guano for 
yoanure, moist weather should, if possible, 
be selected for applying it; for it is neces- 
sary that these substances should be dis- 
solved before ae Peggy be appropriated by 
the roots of plan As long as they re- 
main asa dry powder on the surizce of 
the soil they can be of no use. 


Bap opons from a sty or stable offend 
fhe nostrils and impoverish a farm. The 
richest manures are these that have been 
so treated as to emit little or no smell. 
Dried peat is the best deodorizer. Manure 
that has given off the most of its stench is 
like cider that has stood all day in an open 
pitcher. 





Assets,= = = 1,500,000. 





This Company takes Marine and Inland Navigation 
Risks on Merchandise, Freight, and Hulls of Vessels. 
On the payment of Premiums a Rebate or Discount on 
the current rates is made im cash, as an equivalent for 

e Scrip Dividends of a Mutual Company. The 


| amount of such Rebate being fixed according to the 


character of the business gives to dealers a more just 


apportionment of profits than by the mutual system; 
and, being made in cash, on payment of the Premiums, 
is more than equivalent to the cash valve of the aver- 
age Scrip Dividends of Mutual Companies. 

Policies issued, making loss payable in Gold in this 
City, or in Sterling at the Office of the Company's 
Bankers in Liverpool, if desired, 





TRUSTEES: 


JAMES FREELAND, GEO, W. HENNINGS, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, A. FOSTER HIGGINS 





ROBERT L. TAYLOR, FRANCIS HATHAWAY, 
WM. T. FROST, AARON L. REID, 
WILLIAM WATT, HENRY EYRE, 
CORNELIUS GRINNELL, JOSEPH SLAGG, 
JAMES D, FISH, KDWARD MERRITT. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, DANIEL IL 

D. COLDEN MURRAY, L. E E : 

BRYCE GRAY, HEN 

N, L, McOREADY, JOHN 8. J 
WILLIAM NELSON, Je., CHARLES DIMON 


, At aN, 
HAROLD DOLLNER, — PAUL N, SPOFFORD, 
JOS, WILLETS. 


ELLWOOD WALTER, President. 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Ja., Vice-President 


ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President. 
C, J. Desparp, Secretary. 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


METROPOLITAN 





INSURANCE COMPANY. 


No. 108 Broadway, New York. 


Capital, $300,000. 





ONLY. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, President. 
W. 8. NEWELL, Secretary. 
SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Assistant Secretary 











INSURES FIRE RISKS AT CUSTOMARY RATES, | 
ALSO MARINE RISKS ON CARGO AND FREIGHT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE 187 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY, 


JAMES W. BARKER, President. 
MERRITT H. SMITH, Vice-President. 


EDWARD STURGES, Secretary. 

ISRAEL C. PIERSON, Actuary. 

This is the only ECLECTIC COMPANY in the world. 
Insurances granted on all known methods and made 


INTERCHANCEABLE, 
at the option of the assured, without surrender or loss, 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS % 


PREMIUMS IN CASH entitled to CASH DIVI- 
DENDS. 


Premiums settled partly by LOANS ON INTEREST 
have balances 


CANCELED BY DIVIDENDS. 


STOCK OR NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCE, 
without dividends, on the best terms, and LOWER 
THAN IS OFFERED BY STOCK COMPANTES, 

Dividends declared on the Contribution Plan. 

THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE, on application, 
for payment of premiums, 

NO POLICY IN THIS SOCIETY shall be forfeited, 
or become void by the non-payment of premium there- 


on, 

PAID-UP POLICIES granted after one premium, 

The MASSACHUSETTS LAW in full adopted by 
this Company, and applied whenever preferred by the 
assured, It grants an extension of the policy for the 
fullamount until the net value is exhausted. Thus: 
Age 35, Premium $26 38. The holder is entitled with. 
out further payment to the following extra insurance, 
When 2d payment is due and unpaid, 1 year 

. 2 = = © 2 years 12 

“ 4th “ “ 3° OF 

“ 6th “ “ “ 4 oe 46 “ 

LOSSES promptly adjusted in CASH, 

No extra rates for assurance of Women, or Officers of 
the Army, Navy, Steamships, or Railways, 

All RECENT IMPROVEMENTS adopted, and all 
DESIRABLE CONCESSIONS to the assured made, 

NO OTHER COMPANY OFFERS ALL THE FORE- 
GOING ADVANTAGES, 


SECURITY 





Life Insurance 


AND 


ANNUITY COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Pine Street, 


NEW YORK, 


OFFICERS: 


ROBERT L. CASE, President. 


THEO, BR. WETMORE, Vice-Pres't 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS: 


EDWARD HAIGHT, 
EDWARD WOOD, 
CHARLES R, SWORDS, 
JOHN F, UNDERAILL, 
ROB'T LINDLEY MURRAY, 
FRANCIS T. WALKER, 


ani 
RAYDON, 

RUSHMORF, Brooklyn, L, 1. 
NATE . WEED, Darien, Ct., 3 
WM. H. WILLIS, New IHamburgh, N. Yo 
GEORGE INNIS, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
ROBERT BOWNE 


CHARLES T, GOODWIN, 
y WINTI 






H, ALLEN, 
IN TAPPAN, 
TITUS, 
BELLOWS, 

J )RHILL 








DAVID MOORF, 
EDWARD C, JONES, New Bedford, Mass. 


No Restriction on Trave}, except in the Tropics. 


Policies Incontestable after Three Annual Payments, 
except in case of Fraud, 


This Company offers as great inducements to those 
PAYING THEIR PREMIUMS ALL 


IN CASH 


asany Inthe country at thesame time giving them 
the privilege of availing themselves of the 


LOAN, ' 
should the necessity arise. 

ALL POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEIT- 
ING AFTER THREE YEARLY 
SASH PAYMENTS HAVE 
BEEN MADE. 





The Progress of this Company is 
Shown by Table the Annexed: 
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Increase over pre- 
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For General or District Agencies apply to the offices 


of the Company, Nos. 31 and 33 Pine street, N. Y. 
(a Liberal Commissions to experi- 
| 


enced Agents. 





“This corporation (The Fquitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States) can be said to mark and 
distinguish the commencement of the recent astound- 
ing progress in the business of Life Insurance,’’—WiL- 
11am Barnes, Superintendent of N. Y. Ins, Department, 
Report, 1363, 


THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY | 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





No. 92 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Wm. C. ALEXANDER, President. 
Hewry B. Hype, Vice-President. 
GEORGE W. Putiires, Actuary. 


Jas. W. ALEXANDER, Seerctary. 


Cash Assets, - - $8,090,000. 
Annual Premium Income, $5,000,000 


Sum Assured (New Business) during the year ending 
January dist, 1868, 


$47,020,134. 


IT ISSUES ALL DESIRABLE NON-FORFEITING 
POLICIES 
ona Single Life, from $250 to 


$25,000, 


All Profits Divided Among Policy- 
holders Annually from the start. 


IT I8 ‘THE MOST SUCCESSFUL COMPANY EVER 
ORGANIZED, AND, FOR ITS YEARS, 


The Largest Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company in the World! 


2" To secure a Policy in the Equitable, apply at the 
office, No, 92 Broadway, N, Y.,or to any of the Soci- 
ety’s Agents throughout thé United States. 


$2" Agents wishing to represent the EQUITABLE 
are invited to make application for appointment, by 
Jetter, to the New York office. 
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THE 
Life 


the public. 
‘\ 
good for $12,550 ; and so on. 
the premiums paid up to the time of discontinuan 


000, an annual premium of $523 40 will secure 


After two payments, or ¢1,046 80 a paid-up 


x three ‘* 1,570 20 Hg 
“ four st 2,093 60 a 
~s five aie 2,617 00 
= six ~ 8,140 40 = 
* seven * 3,663 80 e 
‘s eight ‘* 4,187 20 * 
* ie ta 4,710 60 s 
.u ten “ 5,234 00 “o 


A clause is inserted in the Policy issued by 


EATIO OF 


WILLIAM WALKER, President. 
HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. 


Office, 


Should a person, aged 30, insure for $10,000, paying an annual premium of 
atives would receive from the Company $10,255, 


By tie Mvttar plan, at the age of 50, and of a policy for $10,- 


CHARLES FE. PEASE, Ass’t Sec. 


D. PARKS FACKLER, Con. Act’y. 





ee ite 





UNIVERSAL 


Insurance Company, 


NEW YORK. 


No. 69 Liberty Street. 





70: 





THE ORIGINAL JOINT STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF THE UNITED STATES, 


TO AGENTS. 


The attention of canvassers is especially directed to the 


RETURN PREMIUM PLAN, 


(Originally devised and first carried into operatiom by this Company,) as one of the most satisfactory methods of {Life Insurance yet offered to 


By this method of Insurance the amount of the Policy is secured simply by the temporary deposit of the annual premiums, which are returned 
in full, together with the amount assured, to the holder of the Policy when it shall become a claim upon the Company. 


EXAMPLE. 


255, 


Attention, however, is especially directed to this method of Insurance in connection with the “Ten-Year Non-forfeiture Plan.” The 
rates of premium on this plan, in addition to being very considerably Zower than those usually charged by Mutual companies, will not only 
secure the proportionate amount of the policy usual under this system, in case of discontinued premiums, but also @ similar proportion of 


ce. 


EXAMPLE AND COMPARISON. 


By the plan of the “‘ Untversat,” taking the same age and 


secu: 

policy for $2,000 After two payments, or $862, a paid-up policy for $2,172 40 
* pos os three“ 1,293 Ks sg 8,387 90 

a po pe four a 1,724 “ a 4,689 66 

“ 6,000 . _ “ pp : : es 
«7,000 . = “ et oe fa py 

u« 8,000 “ bi, “ pro —s 
i a eight : 8 448 ke be 10,758 40 

: | a 8,879 ‘ “ 12,491 10 

5 ten 4,310 ” * 14,310 00 


The whole premium paid being returned in case of death any time while the policy is in force. 


the Universal in which these results are distinct! y specrfied and guaranted, 


No other description of policy offers equal opportunities of successful canvassing with the above, 


The Universal is in a sound and flourishing condition. 


—_ 


ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 181:{ to 160. 


SURPLUS OVER LIABILITIES, $210,422 87. 


a 
_—_—_ 


OFFICERS: 


ALEXANDER & GREEN, Solicitors, 


and die during the first year thereafter, his represent- 
Should the insured live to pay ten annual premiums, or $2,550, bis policy would be 


policy of the same amount, an annual premium of $431 will 


EDWARD. W. LAMBERT, M.D. Medical Examiner. 





















1-FOURTH 














O10L15,474 @ 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and in Trust Company 
Invested in United States Stocks—cost,.................. 


(Market value, $3,154,803 75.) 
Invested in New York City Bank Stocks 


@ 397.351 51 
2,978,907 49 











Neaiie Stand? ¢4dusdaieenesasoaence eeccccecccecesccen GLEE 
(Market value, $47,862.) 

Invested in New York State Stocks 7,856 43 

Invested in other Stocks........cccccccessssccstecce cece babbqnasccsansanens seeees anesuna eo 210,579 69 
(Market value, $222,509.) 

Loans on demand, secured by the U. 8. and other stocks............. 408,100 09 
(Market value of securities, 

BORD TIIOR saith dest cnciccecsdcdaiics sbbeiten SiGe oeeeerectees ods 878,206 % 
(Market value, $1,028,206 59.) 

2,389,900 (8 








2,387 76 
564,784 85 n 
———— 810,613, 474 4g 





Add excess of market value of Investments over costs 








387.348 19 
Cash Assets, January 1, 1969....... “eh $11,000,323 @ 
LIABILITIES OF THE COMPANY. 
Amount of Adjusted Losses due subsequent to Jan. 1, 1869................00. ® 99,121 99 
Amount of Reported Losses awaiting proofs, etc.............cc.gccecccecgecescceecccuccers 18,700 00 
Amount reserved for reinsurances on existing policies: 
($86,397,710 10. Participating Insurance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, Net Pr 1s 
$1,047,484 65. Non-Participating at 5 per cent. Carlisle, Net Premi: iecasssAcusdnaens &, 473,594 08 
Return Premium, 1968, and prior thereto, payable during the year............-cseescecees 15 40 9,311,540 48 
Divisible Surplus........... ema aa unlgekisl ey Meas <cean oc dac oo oh $1,689,282 17 


a 
DURING THE YEAR 9,165 NEW POLICIES HAVE BEEN Is. 
SUED, INSURING 


$30,765,947 67 
(ar THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES has directed the redemption, on and after the first ‘Mondayin March 

next, of the last and only ontsta lend (that of 1°47), and from t Und ' : ‘ 

282 17 they have dectared a CASH DIVIDEND, availah'e « 

ticipating policy proportioned to its “‘ contribution to surplus.’ 


nding Scrip Divi 






of $1,899,- 





tiement of next annual ¢ » to each pare 


remiu:n 





Dividends not used in settlement of premium will be added t 
By order of the Board. 


the policy. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actu wy 


TRUSTEES. 


MORRIS FRANRLIN.......ceeeeeeees eecccese President of the New York L'fs Insurance Co 





JOHN BM. NEON. ...0--c0-ccrcccesccesscocees Mornenvs & Nrxox, Dry Goods), 45 Warren streot, 
DAVID DOWS.......... Odtnceccecsae sone Mavip Dows & Co., Flour Mercha 2) South street, 
ISAAC C, KENDALL. 


..Union Buildings, cornerof William and Pin 
seaealae Cate Darter, Mitter & Co., Grocers.) 
PRE 


& KNRELAND), 49 William street, 


DANIEL 8. MILUER....... e streets. 
HENRY K. BOGERT........ 
JOHN L. ROGERS 
JOHN MAIRS 


WM. H. APPLETON.. 


















s & Co,, Importers), 54 William street, 





ishers), 93 Grand street. 


, 106 Leonard street, 


Stationers 


WILLIAM BARTON...... 
ES ie CN as as catavetiieheses tpagedace sc 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD... 

HENRY BOWERS............ eyes ae 
CHARLES b.. ANTHONY........cccocccevesss 


. CAnrnoyxy & Hatt, 
CR Te ors dace cecnansscccccuncescns Presider 


r 
Front street. 
street. 

iN & Prapronr: 


Dry G 





-Tr., Dry Goods), 59 Leonard @ 


ods), #5 Leonard street, 





Insurar , 71 Wall street, 
EDWARD MARTIN. Cra Wet Pwerfh atveat 
FDWIN HOYT.... Horr, S: 
LEWIS F late Par ! 





BATTELLE 
H. B. CLAFLIN....... 





MOY 





GUARDIAN 


Matal Life Insarance Co, 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 102 Broadway. 


—_— 


rapidly increasing, 
$1,500,000. 


ALL APPROVED FORMS OF POLICIES ISSUED‘ 
LIBERAL MODES FOR THE PAYMENT OF 
PREMIUMS, ALL POLICIES NON- 
FORFEITABLE BY THEIR 
TERMS. 


Assets, 


The Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 
the Insured. 


LAST RETURN OF PREMIUM FIFTY 
PER CENT. 


The Premium and Dividend System of this Company 
combines the best features of all the modern plans of 
Life Insurance. 

If the premium is paid ALL CASH, the dividends be- 
gin with the second annual premium and continne AN- 
NUALLY thereafter; they may be applied either to 
reduce the premium charged or to increase the amount 
insured, 

Premiums may also be paid two-thirdsin cash, the 
remaining one-third being endorsed as a Loan upon the 
policy, 

NO NOTES ARE REQUIRED. 

In this case dividends begin with the Fourth annual 
premium and continue annually, aud are applied to 
cancel the Loans outstanding. 


DIRECTORS: 
Hon. JoHN A, DIX... ....+00+ New York. 
Hon. JAMES HARPER...... Firm: Harper & Pros, 


Ex-Mayor, N. Y. 
Joun J. CRANE. . -.President Bank Republic, 
Witiian T, Hooxer......... Wall Street, 

Wiiuiam M, Vérmitye....Banker, [Vermilye & Co.] 
Cuar.es G, Rockwoop....,.Cashier Newark BankingCo. 
Hon, Greorce Oppykk.......Ex-Mayor of New York, 
Misot C. MORGAN.......-.. -Banker. 

Tuomas RIGNEY. Firm: Thos, Rigney & Co. 











BENJ. B, SHERMAN.........++ Treasurer N, Y. Steam Su- 
gar Refining Co. 

AARON ARNOLD......:00008- Firm: Arnold, Constable & 
Co. 

Ricu'p H. Bowne.... ...--+- Firm: John Wetmore & 
Bowne. 

E. V. HAUGHWOUT........... Firm: E. V. Haughwout & 
Co. 

WILitaM WILEENS.....-++.00. Firm: W. Wilkens & Co, 


Jvurivs H, Pratt 
Wituras W. Wricut. 


-Merchant, 
Merchant, 










CHARLES J. STARR.... -Merchant, 

WILLIAM ALLEN ..- Merchant. 

Gu W. CUst RRs css cccecsicc Banker, Palmyra, N. Y. 

Geis F, TRO. vcdevtccicowsid Pres’t Continental Fire 
Ins,Co, 

Jonn H. SHERWOOD....-+++++..Park Place. 

Watton H. Pecknam........ -Cor. Sth ay. and 20d st, 

Epwarp H,. Wricnt..........Newark, N, J. 

GrorGe W. FARLEE.......-...Counselor, 

Witam L, CoGswett....... Merchant. 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 


WILLIAM T. HOOKER, 


LUCIUS McADAM, 
Secretary. 


Actuary 
W. E. VERMILYE, Medical Examiner, 


PACIFIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Howard Building, No. 176 Broad- 
way. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1869, - - + $1,168,324. 


DIVIDEND, DECLARED TO DEALERS, IN SCRIP 
FORTY PER CENT, 

All the Scrip of this Company issued prior 

to 1865 has been Redeemed and Paid in Cash. 

This Company continues to Insure Marine 

and Inland Navigation Risks on Cargo and 

Freight for the voyage on the most favorable 


No risks taken on time or upon Hulls of 
Vessels. 
February 16th, 1869. 
JOHN K. MYERS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice-Pres’t. 
‘Tanwse Gare. Secretary. ial 














STATEMENT OF 


Every Life Insurance Co. doing Business 


in New York, 
And having over (0,000 Policies in force December 31st, 1868 


TRIS FRANELIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vicc-Pres't and Actuary. 


THEODORE M. FANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., Medica! Examiner. 


| AICHE 





GEORGE WILKES, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
I CHARLES WR 


RIGHT, M.D., Assist. Med. Examiner 
ROG 





MER 
































J ue mo | ae a. | ‘ce { 2.) z 
| fs | Be | £e | &s | FE) SE | 82 Ss 
: ip) He | & | a: |e? | LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANIES. Pus 8 Ba 32 | 96 | Se lig 

£5 a “t Pe :¢ |B |:8 

ge] ois fo | E |i®lig lis i the Cit ‘ or 

Miri tig | esis oi the City of New York. 
Mutual Life, N.Y........ | 18,995 | 9,872 | 12,807,320) 31,017,32013,257,197 12 57 9 4209 09 
New York Life...........| 9,105 | 281340 | 4'678280) 11,000,822|1'925'865.15 74°15 84.31 58 
Manhattan....... eeseeseee| 8,601 | 13,625 | 2,097,914| 5,338,340] °403,178/15 12 22 96.38 08 > H 
Knickerbocker............| 10,759 | 20113 | 3,860;655| 51170'883| 64901 16 54 14 GO 31 14 Erastus Lyman, T , President. 
Equitable.....seseeeseee. 11,986 27,606 4,840,157| 7,721,077] 849,979 17 44.15 5132 95 

ome ....... i pias veeee| 2,108 | 10,3 953,078) 2,010,644 196,804 17 14 15 25,32 30 ‘ART NTPESW Scor = ; , a 
Germania.......... seseee| 3157 | 14,873 | 1,223,020) 2,452,014 149,922 19 04.22 0841 y7| GEORGE F. SNIFFSN, Secretary. E, W. DERBY, M.D,, Consulting Physician. 
Security Life. .....+.... ..| 4,386 | 10,6241 1,005,242} 118541570} 93/188 22 §1'13 60'36 11 
North America............ 4,387 | 11,328 | 1,686,947; 4.002\402| 54,550.21 16.12 93 34 09 = 
New England Mutual...... 5,446 | 21,293 | 2,987,092 7,487,264) 772/284 15 7716 7232 50| . ccame 
Mutual Benefit, N. J...... 7,701 | 81,324 | 5,856,545! 16,547'107'1,996,312'10 63 18 03.28 o9 | ASSETS, nearly —« . : : $5,500,000 00 
Connecticut Mutual. ...111| 11,960 | 55,711 | 8,330,249) 22'669,077| ’92'284 11 60/14 66 26 27 1 yar. 
Union Mutual, Me........] 8,212 | 11,732 | 1,505,019) 3,730,836) 68,784 13 60 14 64.28 25 AMOUNT PA'TD TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF DE-) 
Charter Oak....... veseesee] 9,881 | 19,023 | 3,102,271) 5,102,678] 687,335 14 86 11 55.25 92 CEASED MEMBERS, nearly 5 1,500,000 00 
‘ina Lite, Comp. in.+s. 13,337 | 89,373 | 6,000,227 10,350,512| 426)470'18 41/14 25'97 66 ? ; 
Massachusetts Mutual..... 2,763 | 10,396] _ 977,786, 2,469,355) 89,686 14 75 13 28,28 03 | SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID IX CASIT AX DED T 
Phoenix Mutual....... ...+-{ 8,229 | 17,761 | 1,930,833! 3.664)060! 148°571 17 69! 8 64 26 o4 _— 7 nA gai Pe CAME AND. ADDED TO} 1,000,000 00 
North-western, Wis....... 11,719 | 27,887 | 2:417:244) 4/755.418! 21474921 6718 5035 17 ee en eS ; ‘ . . J ite 
THE MEMBERS INSURED IN 1868, 10,759, 
AMOUNT INSURED IN 1s68, . , 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. ++ a0 Snes 


OF NEW YORK 


Issued 5,458 more Policies in 1868 than any other Company. 

Ifas 5,161 more Policies in force than any other Company. 

Total Income $4,477,071 more than any other Company. 

Total Assets $8,548,243 more than any other Company. 

Dividends paid in 1868 $1,350,825 more than any other Company. 

Ratio of Total Outgo to Income from 4 to 20 per cent. lower than any other Company, 





GENERAL AGENTS. 


F. RATCHFORD STARR, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 409 Walnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota, Address 


Merrill & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich. 
L. SPENCER GOBLE, General Agent for New Jersey, 299 Broad street, Newark, N. J, 


HALE REMINGTON, General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, and Massachusetts (except Boston), Fal 
River, Mass, 


H. 8. HOMANS, General Agent for Pacific Coast, corner of Bush and Montgomery streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


0. F. BRESEE, General Agent for Virginia, West Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, East Tennessee, in- 


terior of the Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama, 21 Scuth street, Baltimore, Md. 
JOHN G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, 0. 


D, L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for Northern and Western New York. Address Parks, Christie & Boardman, 


Troy, N. Y. 
JOHN A LITTLF, General Agent for Southern New York, 132 Broadway, New York. 
BENJAMIN D. KENNEDY, General Agent for Kentucky, Louisville, Ky, 
JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connecticut, 201 Chapel street, New Haven, Conn. 
FAYETTE P. BROWN, General Agent for the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, Putnam, Westchester 
Rockland, Sullivan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung, in State of New York, Newburgh, N. Y. 
AMOS D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode Island, Providence, R. IL 


CLINTON B. FISK, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, 


Address Fisk & Mills, St. 
Louis, Mo, 


HENRY H. HYDE, General Agent for Boston and vicinity. Address Hyde & Smith, 85 State strect, Boston, 


Mass. 
FENTON T. NEWBERY, General Agent for Prince Edward Island, Charlottestown, Prince Edward Island, 





Every DesmraBLe Form or Poricy Issvep, From $1,000 ro $25,000 on a Sue 
GLE LIFE. 


No Restrictions ry Portcres as TO TRaven on ResipENcE IN ANY Part op 
THE Civinizep SETTLEMENTS oF THE UNITED SraveEs, 

FREE Permits to Evnrorr. 

No ZxTra Premium Cnarcr ror Army AND Navy OFFICERS OF THE U. 8 





APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES SHOULD BE MADE TO THE HOME OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY, OR T® 
ANY OF THE BRANCH OFFICES OR GENERAL AGENCIES, AS BELOW, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
Home District for States of New York, New Jersey, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and Penns Iva 
Superintendent and Manager, 161 Broadway, N. Y odie a ae 
Western, Chicago, M!,, for States of Indiana, Mlinois, and Michigan..§. A. MATTISON, Manager. 
Southeastern, Baltimore, Md., for States of Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, and District of Columbia...................+..2....+.. JOHN A. NICHOLS, Manager. 
Southern, Savannah, Ga., for States of North Carolina, Georgi 


: : _ 
Florida, and Alabama 


- AARON WILBUR, Manager. 
Southwestern, New Orleans, for States of Louisiana, Southern 


Mississippi, and Texas.... Kes ....H, C, PAXSON, Manager, 
1 Valley, Memphis, for States of West Tennessee, North 
sippi, Kentucky, and Arkansas...............+-- --S. R. CLARKE & CO., Managers. 


WIDUWS AND ORPHANS 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
132 Broadway, New York. 


l 






Mississir 
M 

















COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN PIERPONT, President. 
Pe 1. Vice-President. | F. A, PUTNAM. M.D, .............Medical E 
Me Me POE a clvstedevcees Secretary and Actuary. | A. HUNTINGTON, M.D......... de . ry * apenas 


SPECIAL FEATURES, 
All Policies issued by the C ealtb are i tabl 
on travel, 
c It fermits Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 North andthe Tropic o 
apricorn, 
A 1 Policies are non-forfeitable, and particinate in the profits of the Company, unless otherwise specified. 





Dividends are declared annually upon ail Policies that have been iu force a full year, and are available on 


ment of the next annual premium. 
a - DIRECTORS: 
Jonny L. Brownett, President Open Board Brokers. James B, Pearson, Vice-President of the Co. 
Watrter R, Buaks, Brooklyn, N. Y Jutics KR, Pomeroy, Chambers & 


frou date of issue, and are free from restrictions 


ASSETS, -  $1,250,000.00. 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President, 
ROBERT A. CRANNISS, Secretary. 


y 
CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Of New York. 


OFFICE NO. 26 Nassau St. 










t 


Policies issued, - - - 


i om 14,000 
Cuas. F. Davenport, Lockwood & Davenport, Bankers. | Jonn Pizrpont, President of the 0, vere over . 
Francis E, Morse, New Jersey. Setx E. THomas, American Clock Co. 

Niorgan & Co., Bankers, 


J. Pisrpont Morcas, Dabney, ARCHIBALD TuRNeR, Turner Bros,, Bankers, 





COLUMBIA 


FIRE 
SECURITY INSURANCE OOMPANY 
INSURANOE OOMPANY, NEW YORK. 


Office No. 16! Broadway, N. Y. 


119 Broadway, N. Y. CASH CAPITAL....... 


Assets, JAN. 1, 1869, $1,706,611 91. 


See ee eeeeeteeee 


<a JOHN B.A ALFRED DOUGLAS, President, 
FIRE AND INLAND INSURANCF ON THE MOST | ED. R. SATTERLEE, Assistant Secretary. 


REASONABLE TERMS. 


SORE IAE copra ts 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, April 1st, 1867....9439,819 80 


‘Assets, $2,500,000.00. 


= JUSTUS LAWRENCE, Pregident. 
J. P. ROGERS, Secr etar y . 4 


WASHINGTON” ~~ 


Life Insurance Company, 











THE ANCHOR 
LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


OFFICE 178 BROADWAY, N. Y 


A. F. HASTINGS, President, 
W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-President. 
Frank W. Bacar, Secretary, 
Naraas Hamper, Ass’t Secretary 


Dr. 1. W. Lyon's Togth Tablets, 


pescnmmnented. by the Grst Dentists, Gold by all 





and Agents. 





J.B. CHURCH, Jn., Sec'y. 
BRMBND.C RISHER, Bres't, 


This company offers liberal terms to both Insurers 


155 Broadway, New York. = 


Cash Assets, - $1,600,000,00.... .. 


as 


oe ’> 
. 


CYRUS CURTISS, - - President. , 
LW, §. BREWER, JB, Vice-Pres't nd Actuary. WILMLAM BAXTOR, Secrslany. 








wat 
OF THE 
LIFE «NSURANCE COMPANY, 
NOS. 112 AND 114 BROADWAY, 
JANUARY 1, 1369. 
Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1968....... Deidsbbstircnee niiealatle lee thllel oanmnaiins 6 5,714,880 
Amount of Premiums received during 1862........ seadeacnv mane sine neennt Sener -- -$3,919, 130 07 : ° 
Amount of Interesj received and accrued, including premium on gold, ete...... coos 966,144 18 ante 
4,678,280 @ 
13, 452,606 
DISBURSEMENTS. - 
Paid Losses by Death.............. D cuededades ditahncetleksvedewncctundass seteeeeeeeeseree -@ 741,043 22 
Paid Annuities andfor surrendered and canceled Policies.............+-+e. eocceserrces . 135,868 45 
Paid Dividends to Policy-holders ............ese... ehccagnecbadvactatectesccetecesgahtctened 1,225,865 26 
Paid Commissions and Agency Expenses 493,714 72 
Paid Advertising, Physicians’ Fees, and Re-insurances 76,973 87 
Paid Salaries, Printing, Office and Law EE, TIER Site. 130,558 64 
Paid Taxes and Internal Revenue Stamps..............ccccceceeeece ereserees ‘mgndnaen 35,107 60 
———_ 2,899,131 
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Eee 
GORHAM Mig Co., 


* PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


STERLING 
SILVER WARE 


AND 


Fine Electro-Plated 
WARE. 


This rparenters A having the most exten- 

ive and complete Silver Ware Factory in 
¢,: world, onl employing the best talent 
fn designing, modeling, and finishing, are, | 
with the aid of ingenious 
machinery, enabled to produce in large 
quantities, and at the lowest prices, goods 
beantiful in design and 
finish, the fin 
tee to be of sterling purity, U. § Mint 
A certificate is issued with all arti- 


eness of whic 


ASSAY 


cles in silver for the purpose of protecting 


pure hasers from imitations of their designs. | 


They also continue to manufacture 
well-known and aled Nick 
Electro-Piated Ware, which 


mnriv el Silver 


twenty-five years with fair every-day 
manage 

Orders received from the Trade only; 
but theese goods may be obtained from 
responsible dealers every where 


| Trade 


la -- Trafte Mark } 7 
@.-.. oy) for —_ 
Srearis eve 2 om Co 


(3) 


The aii Ware 


May be Obtained from 


ADAMS, CHANDLER & Co., 


No, 20 John Street, New York. 


COMMUNION SERVICES. 


In aAd'tion to our extensive assortment of Silver 
Plated Ware for family ase, we are making a specialty 
@f the manulacture of Communion Ware,io great va 
riety, and of ste and appropriate Aesigna, Liberal 


terme made with religions e 
tng the varicus styles, wil! 
tion. ADAMS, CHA 


No. 29 Johr 


NDLER & CO., 
street, New York 


QUuIRE & LANDER, 


the best p! 
an Dian a pR ee and Aub 
dedaep 


cult ORD WATER, 


The 


Cirenat Remedy 


DYSPEPSIA 


AND 
Kidney Complaints, 


ALL DISEASES OF THE BLOOD. 


Ovinth a Deserint j ve Pamphie tof any firnegic tarat is, 

or of H ‘ st s, Hroadway, Caswell, 

Hesard &¢ ur der Fite vente Hotel 
WEEKS & POTTER, General Agente, 
ston, Mase. 


WALTHAM. WATCHES. 


——* 
ae 


TLwv’ idl Ft 


or 
. 





PLAT bk. 


tt 4 1435 SIZES. 
The attent of Watch buygere is directed to theae 

fine Watches, = yare warranted t» eatiafy the most 

exacting J and for beauty, finish, and accuracy. 
FoR ALE BY ALL LEADING JEWELERS 


To Watch-Buyers. 


An teat t Watches made by 
the American Watch Company of Waltham will be 
sent! ny addreca on app ieation 

In add n to a description of the Watches, the 
pamp! sontains mach other useful information to 
wat vuyers, Address 

ROBSINS & APPLETON, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 


Mo. 182 prenawas. Bi 7s 


Manufactured by 


| THE 
\ AW National Watch 
+ COMPANY, 


OF ELGIN, ILL 





Pronounced by Watch 
makers, tailroad, and 
Fxpresea men, Fast and 


Weet, to be the moat 
correct Time keepers 


and 


Avoid Tmitatic one, 








and labor-saving | 


unsurpassed tn | 
h they guaran- 


their | 


will last | 


jetties, Photographs, show- 
be sent by mail on applica 


ace tobny 


for 





on your Jeweler 
to aee them 
Business Office and 
Malesroom, 1h and lil Lake st., Chicago, 1 
AMERICAN WATCHES, OF ALL 
Geeerptions ctory 
Drives, Prix tas —y a ant Vie a n 
Th AV NNER GOO 1 roadway, New Vork 


PRATT’S 
ASTRAL OIL 


For Family Use will nat Explode, 


Ne change oflampe required, Fire test. 145 degrees. | ; oe 1428; but it subsided at the close of the day 
Ap entirely spfe ilnminating Tere ey and | interest for a period of 163 years, The 
mixture. Is, Uneain Ent ae . : i. to 141%, and recovered on Tuesday to 
eeonens ' lonly in our Guaranty F atent Sa Government might then continue to collect ‘ 
ed for circulars Id everywhere, Agents wanted : 142. There were reports of other  fail- 
avers town lc package sent on receiptof @1 the same amount of revenue for the suc : 
Ol House of CHARLES PRATT, urea, on account of short sales of Govern- 


Manufacturers, Packers, and Dealers in etrictly firet 
clase , 


ea Oil 
1 Fulton etreet, New York 
(Fetablished tn 1770.) 


oTIs 


SAFETY 
HOISTING MACHINERY. 


OTIS BRO, & CO, 
No. 200 Broadway, New York, 


wiEeYNOLDS’ 
TURRERINE 
WATER- -WHEELS. 





QRORGE TALLCOT, 
0G) Liberty st., N.Y 


1 OD. Waltham Watches, ¢.0O.D 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 


FULLER & CO., 


M. EB. Chapman & Co,,) would willingly accept a change that en- |], : . 

: m in regard to these important bills so long; | 

Removed to No. 25 John St., N.Y. | abled them to accomplish a double service E : aioe 
for it will be difficult to persuade the pub 
We will pend, order, singe WALTHAM) with the same sum of money. On the : : 

WATCHPR, fn ao MA told and Silver canes only. by : F lic that he has not done so witha view of 
express t) any part of the United States, jo be val for | other hand, the bondholders would eain 
ton delivery, after examination, at wi cale prices ’ > 


Phe bover to pay all express charg 

QP Send for Hiustrated Circulars, elving full tn 
formation 

THE r ARTH © Lok v is cheap, * 


fora 


yw ‘ u 
ARTIC Loe ier COMP ‘ANY, Verth rd, Conn 


FIRE EN TINGUISHER. 
Wirpow Wisnen. and Ganpen Bratne, 
stam) for circulars to 

. N. EP, PUMP ©O., 


Danvers, Mass 


$1,000,000 GOLD |: 


6 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 


or THE 


ST. LOUIS & ST. JOSEPH R. R. 


OF MISSOURI. 
Prine Apel and interest pay able in Gold 


able May 1 and sv. tl, att 
ink FARMERS’ LOAN AND ‘the ST COMPANY, 
RW V< 


Total insue « of Ro m .. $1,000,000, lesa than @14,000 per 
T2\% miles of road from the City of St. Joseph 


mile on 
to Lexington, which fs not mo yre than half the amou 


per mile of mortgages on the prin ip sl railways of the 


bonds the cheapest and one 
nts in the marke 


aountry, making the 

the safget investme 
The Counct! Bh 

wourl ada, <y completed 


a, formin 
Re to Om: 
caro, 

he loan ie 
already be coh 

Present price & 4 and acereed Anterest in currenc 
which mutt coon aor »ximate y 

The interest ist 
end payable the same time 


‘4 talles nearer 


ernm 


av 
mks 


yantics along the Tine are the most 
cheet agricultural districts fn the ee 


veatinent. 


Ew traffic will be very profitable, and the through 
obey 


vel and fretght rount be as large as that o 
rn re ney 

Ther numerous excellent coal fields on 
ae =) also be a profitable source of rev ee (4 t 


ms rsand trustees of estates class Gove ont to emiv f 
Peet, carticulye ponte to a how are, megsyred ty the gold standard, Pas cat fr iat 0 Kc ei 
oa account of the operation of other causes | gmits to take int 
TURNER BROS., to which we shall presently refer. cumstance 
B k Radical “yo in mere ar- Le a 
ankers rangpments ' 
, toasmctions, eter favordbiy. ce tamueoe | bese saving 


Mo, 16 MASSAY ST 


No Complex, Duplex, or Tri 
plex complications, All auch are 
thy.) able, eanily clogged, 

mn enaible 
Mitt Qearin g. Shafting, and Pol 
end for iiuatrated pamph 


imple, and 
ato THE 


Plant Syringe, 
for @) Bend 


BONDS 


Coupons 


iff and St ~~ -<4 and North Mis 
re connected. by this 
aad trank Shrough line from 8t 
New York than via 


raphity taken, half of which has 


he same as ‘ * United States 5.%e, 
¥ * i of the Ms, 64a, and Bie: at 
resent prices they arc to 30 per cent. cheaper than 
ats, an Fro balteve them to be equally as 


e tine, 


at satisfaction Pe o> cocorly 


NEW YORK, 


BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


ov =. 
National Park Bank. 


For the safe-keeping, and protection 
from fire and burglars, of Securities of all 
kinds, including Bonds, Stocks, Mort 
| gages, Wills, and Diamonds, and valuable 
| Jewelry of every description. An in- 
spection of the vault constructed by The 
National Park Bank {n their new build- 
| ing will at once convince all parties in- 

terested that the most perfect attainable 
| Security has been reached, and at an ex- 
| tremely moderate annual cost to each in- 
dividual depositor 
| Pleasure in showing the vault on applica- 
tion. 











| 


Financial & Commercial. 


PAYING THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


| To tre Commerctat Eorton of Tae lanerempext 
| Ti high rate of interest paid upon the 
| national debt, amounting to not kas than 
nine per cent. per annum in currency, 
| compels banking, insurance, railway, and 
other stock companica to declare still 
| higher dividends, in order to satisfy their 
stockholders and prevent them selling out 
| and investing in Government bonds) The 
effect of this high rate bears with equal 
force upon the transactions of jadiyjQuals , 
s© that money cannot ‘be borrowed on 
real estate, particularly outside of the large 
commercial centera, except at a discount 
that will yield an interest of not less than 
nine per cent. on the principal. 

As all wealth is the product of labor, it 
follows that this excessive interest is drawn 
from the earnings of the people ; and, al- 
though the Government is bound to satisfy 
the conditions upon which it borrowed 
the money, it is equally obligated to devise 
means to preserve for the people as large 
a share of their earnings as possible. a 

In order to harmonize these respective 
obligations, we propose the following plan 
for the payment of the interest on the na 
tional debt and one-half the principal. 

Before stating the method, we will illus- 
be readily understood. Suppose an indi 
vidual were to borrow on mortgage $1,000, 
atan interest of six per cent. per annum, 
{ for a term of sixteen and two-thirds years 
He would pay in this period an amount 
principal; but, if he should 
become the owner of $500 on the day the 


equal to the 
mortgage was created, and tender it in set- 


two-thirds years, it would be a perfect pay 
ment in full, for the reason that the $500 
reinvested for the same period would gain 
$500, and yield to the holder of the mort 
$1,000, the exact sum he 


would receive by annual payment of six 


onge which is 
per cent. 

The result follow if the 
$500 waa paid at different times, provided 


same would 
he paid interest on the temporary credite 

It will be perceived, therefore, that the 
mortgagor, by the payment of three per 
cent. interest for the whole period in ad- 
vance, has not only 
fall, but has 
enough to satisfy half the principal of the 
mortgoge at maturity. 


fwe 


satisfied the interest in 
gained by the transaction 


now turn to our national debt, we 
the an interest-bearing 
principal of $2,000,000,000 we pay an in 
terest of $129,000,900 per annum, equal to 
#1,600,000,000 in a period of eight and one- 
third yeara, 


find on basis of 


which is repeated every eight 


and one-third years, while the principal 








the excess of national currency in the 
stands and the interest remains the same. | -ittances sent to this city. There isa 
If it were possible to pay the $1,000,000,000 | toning off in specie of seven hundred 
n advance, we would be released from a thousand dollars, which is about the 


imilar payment in the next eight and one- 
third years, for the same reasona that gov 
erned the case of the individual who bor 
The 
however, has not got the cash wherewith 


rowed on mortgnge. Government, 
to prepay so large asum at once ; but it has 
an incoming receipt of $120 600,000,000 
per annum, amounting to $1,000,000,000 in 
eight and one-third years, which might be 
made an equivalent to a present cash pay- 
We propose, therefore, that the 
Government shall issue $1,000,000,000 of 
bonda, payable in cight annual 
installmenta of $125,000,000, with interest 


for the temporary 


ment. 
interest 
credit, and thus settle 


the interest in advance for sixteen and 


two-third years 
The payments ander this arrangement 
would be as follows 





eceding eight yeara, and apply the proceeds 


debt. 
16% yeara, we would be entitled to the dia 
count for anticipating payments; 








total of 


money 


make a $1 ,000,000,000 
Thua the 


could be made to perform the double serv 


nearly 
now paid for interes 


ice of satisfying our interest 
fill, and paying one-half the principal of the 
bonda. This method of settlement woul 
protect alike the interests of the people anc 
the bondholders: 


’ 


and 


when understood, receive their mutua 


support. 


in eight years by the payment of interes 
avery considerable increase upon 


present income, as the following calcula 


tion based upon a $1,000 bond will show 


Tlere we find a gain of $155 over thei 
present income, to which 


rold, 


they now stand. 


nt 


of 


y. 
life, to make the greatest gain in th 


shortest possible time, would cause 





e 


as to the people. 


would probably be as valuable 











The officers will take’ 


trate the principle involved, so that it may | 


tlement of the interest for the sixteen and | 





Year Amount Intoreat Total of a week or two. It being known on 
900 0) 20,000,000 #125,000,000 ‘ a 
} Oe Om.n00 00,000 Saturday afternoon that the house of 
4 195 /000,000 17.500,000 Schepler & Co., who were short of gold to 
: 195,000 0 Hane 4 5 ‘ 
S 195,000,000 nooo. t4t-sooloon | Che extent of eight millions of dollars, were 
7 195,000 0 15,9n0, N00 119,900,900 
f 195, 000,000 75.000.000...... 199'500.000 | Unable to meet their engagements, there 
Totals. .@1,900,000,000 $270,000,000. ...#1,270,000,000 | Was a wild excitement in the Gold Room on 


This eettleoment wonld save $830 ,000,000 


toward the liquidation ofthe principal of the 
The interest having been paid for 


ao that 
the firet installment of $125,000,000 would 
be settled by the payment of 88,000,000, 
and the rest by proportionate discounts na 


vy approach the time of maturity. The 
they appro > y covered at the close, though an unsettled 
gains made from these discounts, addedto |. ,, 
feeling prevailed, 
the $850,000,000 previously saved, would 


account in 


would probably, 


It ia obvious that the people 


their 


must be added 
the premiums on the additional amount of 
If, however, any should not be sat. 
isfied with the change, they could realize 
by the sale of their bonds, increased fifty 
per cent, on the present amount, a larger 
sum than they can do upon the bonds as 
Whatever effect the 
change may produce on the value of the 
bonds at the expiration of eight years, 
so much of the advantages that accrue by 
the present system in the last cight years 
are thrown into the first that the desire 
of most men, in view of the uncertainty of 


majority of the bondholders to consider 
the proposition as favorable to themselves 
If, however, we attained 
Specie payments at the termination of the 
he | eight years, the principal of the bonds 
as they 


ably ; and we believe ihe change woul) be 


beneficial in this respect, for the following 
reasons : 
ist. It is desirable to approach specie 


the currency. The interest bonds 


vided the interest bonds were substituted | 
to perform the same service without pro- | 
ducing the effects of contraction. They, 


ments in the proportion their amount | 
beara to the whole quantity to be re- 
deemed ; and, when retired, the ability of 
the Government to resume specie pay- 
ments would be proportionately increased. | 

2d. The flagging business interesta of the 
country require stimulation, in order to de- 
velop our resources and enable the people 
to earn more than their living expenses 
and their taxes, The prepayment of the 
interest on the bonds would free capital, | 
and compel the bondholders to employ it 
outside of the Government and among the | 
people, thus reducing the rate of interest | 
by furnishing an abundant supply of capi- 
tal for the necessities of business. The 
debtor and creditor interest would then 
stand on an equal footing; whereas, by our 
present method, the advantages are all on 
the side of the creditor. 

8 The bonda, when detached from the 
interest, would probably beceme 4 cur- 
rency , baying the force of greenbacks, ex- 
cept thet ir legal- tendet chatacter, and 
should rank higher than legal-tenders now 
do, on account of the improved credit of 
the Government when released from the 
payment of interest and the fixed time for 
redemption. Lrrespective of the question 
of redemption, just so long as the credit of 
the Government stands higher than that of 
banking institutions, if the evidences of that 
credit be in a convenient form, they will 
rank higher in the settkement of the differ- 
ences between the exchange of the pro- 
ducts of labor, and thus more perfectly 
perform the office of money. The idea of 
redemption does not affect this operation 
until the people lose confidence. This has 
been the history of our banking institu- 
tions; and their currency has been used at 
par ever since their establishment, except 
for short periods of public distrust. 

In view, therefore, of the saving to tax- 
payers, the present increase of revenue 
to the bondholders, the reduction of the 
rate of interest for business purposes, the 
capacity of the bonds to render the serv- 
ice of money, and the settlement of half 
the debt and all the interest with the 
money now collected for interest alone, 
we present this plan for the prepayment 
of interest, believing no other method can 
be devised, free from the taint of repudia 
tion, which would secure 








a tithe of these 
advantages 
So thinks a 
PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT. 
a 


MONEY MARKET. 


Tie money market has been well sup- 
plied with loanable funds, and rates of in- 
terest on call with Government securities 
have been evenly maintained at6 to 7 per 
cent, ; the banks have discounted freely, and 
commercial paper is readily negotiated at 7 
to 9 per cent. The weckly bank statement 
is every way favorable to a continued 
easy money market, the deposits having 
increased five and a half millions, against 
an increase in loans of only a million. 
The increase in legal-tenders is less than 
a million and a halt; and the difference, as 
compared with the deposits, is owing to 


for the week. The 
Treasury disbursements for the week, on ac- 
count of the interest, were $2,618,676, and 
the customs receipts $2,684,000. 

There are no causes which will be likely to 
lead to a drain on our banks for the next 
sixty days; so that a continuation of the 
present easy condition of the market may 
be counted upon, unless an artificial strin- 
gency shall be created by a combination 
to lock up greenbacks, after the manner 
that has been so successfully practiced on 
two or three occasions already. 

But, while currency is abundant and 
rates of interest low, the gamblers in gold 
have been very successful in engineering a 
“bull”? movement of great magnitude, 
whereby the price of coin has been sud- 
denly run up from 134 to 1424 in the course 


amount of the exports 


Monday morning, the price rushing up to 


4 ' 
menta, aa well as of gold, which produced 


a very feverish and excited feeling. 

Then came the announcement of the 
disappearance of the junior member of a 
stock-broker’s firm, with some $120,000 
which created a feeling of 

share market, and prices 
fell off 1 to 2 per cent.; but partially re- 


of securities, 
dismay in the 


New York Central still takes the lend 
of the market, with the other Vanderbilt 
but, until Governor Hoffinan either 
signs or vetoes the 


roads ; 
Consolidation bill and 
Dividend bill, these 
highly excited 
fall, according 
to the nature of the latest rumors from Al- 
The price of Central rose to 183 on 
It is not atall creditable to Gov- 


the Kighty-per-cent 
roads will continue in a 


] 
1 


condition, ready to rise or 


bany. 
1 
Tuesday. 


ernor Hoflman that he should delay action 


affording his friends an opportunity to 


speculate with a full knowledge of his  in- 


{ 


tentions regarding them. 
The upward tendency of the stock mar 

















ket has had a wholesome check; but, 
Parcesa over : " ee 
present | while money remains as easy as it is at 
rear sonnet Interest, Totole, method : : 
ere ate e1 0 @) 50 ‘eo 6 | present, speculation cannot well be re- 
~ 5 bi pressed, and another outbreak may be ex- | 
, Ono oe: 40 eso m | 
no fn 18 55 Ri 95 1 of peeted., 
@ 9" oy on fv) Tho Northwestern shares fell off 1 to 2 
?. a 40 70 7000 10 00 | per cent.; but they were firm at the close, 
8 tbe ee padicad 6%] and much higher prices are expected for 
Total. ......€600 00 @135 0086.45 00 ¢i500 | them. Itis said that the Preferred is to 


he forced up to 120, and the Common te 
110; and, seeing what Fort Wayne and 
Rock Island are selling at, such a result {s 
not at all impossible. The earnings of the 
Northwestern must be largely increased by 
the opening of the Pacific Railroad. The 
first throuch train from San Francisco ar- 
rived at Omaha on Monday, with 500 pas- 
sen gers. 

The only railroad shares which sold at 
an advance on Monday were those of the 
Alton and Terre Haute, which brought 40. 

A successful raid was made on Rock 
Island by a noted “bear” firm in Broad 
Street; but it rallied again from the lowest 
point, and sold at 126} on Tuesday. 

Government bonds are strong ; and, 
under the discreet management of Secre- 
tary Boutwell, they are likely to go a good 
deal higher. Itis a great benefit to the 
financial public to know _ precisely 
&) what the Government intends doing; and 
Mr. Boutwell leaves nothing uncertain as 
to his policy. He efficially advertises for 
§-208 to the extent of a million dollars a 
week ; and the bonds purchased are to be 
held, in conformity with law, asa sinking 
fund, and are not to be reissned. The 
N. ¥. Times regards it as bad economy 


r 


e 



















- COMMERCIAL ITEMS, 
DeEauzrs in counterfeit money ate now 


peyments without an undue contraction of % bold as the “forty thieves” The fo 
to lowing is a specimen of one of their roca | figures ; ; but common lots, are plenty, and 
which the banks would be entitled would ‘isements offering for sale » “fine new envy. Java is joing: 

be sufficient to take the place of thetr le copper-plate edition of sporting groen- | moderately active and stea4y. We quote at 


», 10@11 for fair to good cargoes Bio, in 
gal-tender reserves. These reserves, being | | backs”: + Pr ae bond: Legals ete tor ievetess $0. z, duty 
held for the redemption of the bank-note This on more | paid; 2425 cta. for Java @D ets. for 

showy than any of the genuine Govern- | Maracaibo; and 1619 cts. for Laguayra—ell 
circulation, 4e not perform the office of cur- | 1 ons Ph a pod the backs, which | £014. 


ny 
all : 
| woald be more ~ AE new | 
| issue than 


fully adapted for making a show in the | 


| windows of exchange and brokers’ offices ; 
however, prevent a return to specie pay- | | Just the thing to fil 


1 up @ young man’s 
peter sees, or bluff hia adversary on 4 | 
io arte man can swap a bill for « dog, 

pe even trade them for his dinner. These | 


bills find a ready sale at fairs, circuses, and 


| horse-races.”” 
| What are our Government detectives and | 
officials about? Here ia work for them. | 


—The new managers of the Norwich 
and Worcester Railroad are now deter- 
mined to meet the wants of the traveling 
| public. Here is the programme. New de- 
| pots,new and more convenient arrange- 
ments of trains, new rules and regulations, 
| and new 
How about the evening seven and a half 
o'clock accommodation train from Nor- 
wich to New London? While you are 
about it, gentlemen, lease “ go on to per- 
fection” in your new plans. 


— The boot and shoe trade, like other 
branches of business, is now very slack 
with the manufacturers, and also with the 


jobbers. Stock and help continue high, 


and goods are accumulating in first hands. 
Only small sales for immediate wants are 
made, while the prospects for the future 
are rather gloomy. 


—The occupant of a costly marble-front 
warehouse being complimented by an 
admiring visitor upon the beauty of the 
building, responded, with a sigh: “ Beauti- 
ful to you outsiders; but to us, who pay 


the rent, a whited sepulcher where we 


bury our profits.” 


—New York City bank stocks continue 
to be in good demand at high figures. 
Good business, good dividends, and good 
management generally are good reasons 
why this class of securities are so good and 


popular with all good men, 


a _____. 
DRY GOODS. 


It must be ac knowled ledged that the spring 
business in dry goods has thus far been 
disappointingly small and most unsatisfac- 
tory to all parties. The manufacturer, the 
commission merchant, the 


and, unfortunatelyp with good and suffi- 
cient reason. The city retail trade has 
been and still is very good ; 


w cars—all of which is good news. | 


importer, the 
auctioneer, and the jobber all complain— 


but the ont- 
of-town trade, for reasons which cannot be 
aatisfactorily explained, has been and con- 





| COFFEE.—Brazit styles have Tine ie 
[a an almo<t complete stand-stfl the 
week, and the market without features = in- 


pmo Strictly choice lots are somewhat 
scarce, and might, possibly, realize outaide 


{ prices 


tent at fnll former rates. West India grades 


review there was s depressed feeling, and 
some sales made at { ct. decline; but 4 more 
feeling soon manifested itself, and 
wrices r@overed. Business has been good; 
fact, larger than last week, and still princi- 
lly with spinners and exporters, the latter 
mying @ fair argount in transit. The receipts 

| have Teen’ slightly in excess of last week. 
| ‘The grad grades from Low Middling up continue 
| rather searee, and are only offered fu quanti- 
| ties about equal to the demand. For futare 
delivery there has been a slight movement at 
about 27%a@27% cts. on Low Middling, for 


COTTON.—Farly daring the week under 


| sonfiden 





| talance of this month. The advices from the 
producing section are unfavorable for the 
| oon but are not alarming. At the clase 
the market is quiet. but steady, at 28% cts. 
for Middling Uplands, to 204{,@20% cts. for 
do. New Orleans and Texas. 

FLAX.—A moderate business in Domestic 
at 143 cts. per Ib. Foreign is quiet and 
price: uncertain. 

MOLASSES.—There hes been a better and 
more general demand since our last, re efinera 
and the trade buying quite freely, and coast- 

wise and Canadian markets taking a pretty 
large ammount of stock. Prices are firm for 
all grades, and some of the most desirable 
show animprovement. The supply continues 
large, but is made up mainly of common 
grades. We quote at 8542 cts. for Old 
Cuba, 487752 cts. for New Clayed do., 510 
cts. for Muscovado do., 5590 cta. for Porto 
Rico, and 50@75 cts. for English Island. New 
Orleans steady at 707055 c 


ROVISIQNS.—There has been very few 
change’ {fi thé value of goods during the 
week. New Mess Pork has shown a decided 
want of life, and prices have scarcely varied 
from $31 per bbl. At the close ces are 
steady and the inquiry fair at $30 75 for Old 
Mess, $31@$31 10 for New Mess, $31 for 
City Tee-Honse Mess, $25 50@$26 ‘tor Prime 
and Extra Prime, and os 124 Gss 25 veo 
Western Prime Mess. Several sales 
been made for June delivery at $31431 va 
sellers’ option, and $31 60, buyers’ eption. 
For July $31 5, sellers’ option. eef has been 
neglected by all classes of buyers, and the 
market loses the slight tone of steadiness 
heretofore noticeable. We quote at $8@$15 
for Plain Mess, and $i277819 | for Extra Mess. 
Tierce Beef dnil and still de pressed and nom- 
inalon the poorqnalities. We quote at about 
$2482 for Prime Mess, and $25@829 for 
India Mess. Beef Hama rather more — 
and quite steady on all the prime grad 
Sales at $26(7$29 for Southern, and enoaese 
for Western. Cut Meats in a jobbing way 
have been more active, and the market re- 
mains about as last week—viz., 128/13 cta. 
for Shoulders, 15416 cte. for Pickled Hams, 
and 1841914 cts. for Bagged Hams. Bacon is 
wanted, partic ularly ice-cared; but the bids 
are too low to warrant packers in operating 
atthe rule rate on Hoge. We quote City 
Packed at about 1617 cta. Lard bas been 
in very good request from the trade and re- 
finers, with @ little taken by shippers, and 
prices are quite firm. The market at the 





close is rather buoyant, = the supply small, 
at 16%(u1734 cta. for No. 1, 1TK@1TY% cta. 
for City, 18%@18% ects. for Bleam, and 


18144419 cts. for Kettle Rendered. For future 
delive ry there has been more — at higher 
figures, the last sales at 1844 cla. this month 
and 18% cta. July, sellers’ option, 
SEEDS.—A limited tnquiry for Clover 
Seed at 13@14 cts. per lb. Timothy Seed is 


dull at €474 3 Rongh Flax Seed is 
quiet at z 55@2 20 per bush, of 56 Ibs. 
SUGARS.—The 


eupply of Raws is now 
D 


went Gna ever before known, and is etill 


tinues to be disappointingly small. Our | receiving additions. Holders, Dowever, still 
merchants stand up under j owever, | #ppear very confident, are not offering’ sam- 

Aa P % ler it, however, p es with any freedom; and, on a pretty fair 
surprisingly well. Few failures occur, | demand, have realized about former rates 


though anold and a supposed-to-be sound 


but not very extensive 
succumbed last week, in 


Broadway house 
consequence, 


throughout the week. At thre close the 
market is firm and the demand fair at 
11%@11% cts. for Fair to Gaod cory, 
12%4(a,1ai¢ cts. for Fair to Good Gro 


are _ " 12% 124 ets. for No. 12 Box Dutth 
it is understood, of heavy store ex- ard. Kefined continue in demand, Ls = 
pensea and outside speculations. These | steady at 16@16% cts. for Powdered, Granu- 
al : Crush ed. 
outside speculations have been _ the | ted, and 
, y TALLOW.—The demand has been active 
ruin of too many concerns. When | for the more favorable news 


trade is dull, profits small, 
heavy, there 


for a diminishing income ; 
out of ten all outside speculations end in 
losses, and generally in absolute ruin. 


The season is not yet passed, and there 
but at 
present it is very dull, and prices have a 


must still be considerable trade ; 


drooping tendency. 


There is a very small trade in un- 
bleached shirtings and sheetings from the 
hardly any 
quotable change in the prices of staple 
The demand is confined almost 
daily wants of jobbers, 
without any disposition being shown to 


manufacturers’ agenta, and 
makes, 


entirely to the 


stock up for future operations. 
In bleached shirtings there has been 


rather more doing in the better qualities of 
leading makes, and prices are better sus- 
But 


tained than for the inferior qualities, 
transactions are not large. 


Printing-cloths are dull and gales are 
slow; but the stock in first hands is not 
excessive, which causes prices to be steady. 
Sales of standard have been made at 7% to 


8 cents. 


A considerable business is doing in me- | ¢. 
dium styles of prints of sensonable colors. 
Prices are generally firm and the demand 
is reasonably good—better, perhaps, than 
for any other kinds of domestic cotton 


fabrics. 


Ginghams are in very limited request, 


but prices are well maintained. 

Printed lawns and percales, being at this 
season in better demand, sell readily at full 
prices for the new and desirable styles ; but 
the common qualities do not command 
good prices. 


Rolled jaconets and cambrics are with- 
The demand is 


out any marked change. 
fair and prices are fully sustained. 


All other descriptions of cotton goode 


are without noticeable changes. The de 
mand is sluggish and prices are barely 
maintained. 


Muslin de laines are not much asked for 
Moet of the summer styles 
have been closed out, and but few new 


at this season. 


goods are put upon the market. 
Woolens are generally dull. 


a while of Staters’ well-known mannufacto- 
ry has given an increase) demand 
their popular fabrics. 
manufacturers 


descriptions of cloths, 


and expenses 
is a strong temptation to 
“take a flyer” in Broad Street tomake up 
but nine times 


thie staple, 
from Europe and advance in fol ld ,stimulat- 
ing the inquiry. Sales of 970,000 lbs. at uy 
(wiz cts. perlb. cash. Closing strong. 





NEW YORK CATTLE MARKFT. 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, May 18, 


59. 
(Reportep Expressty ror Tas Inperewpaxt.] 





PRICES OF BEEF CATTLE AT THB PRINCIPAL 
MARKET PLACES. 




















Th de woe. Laat week. 
erry 64 16 @16% 
First quality... “1b 1b 154@15% 
Second quality. - 44@15 UKGISK 
Third quality..... 12 @l4K 12 @is% 
Inferior, 104@1ll¥« 104@11% 
Average ‘of all sales about..— @- — Gilde 
GENERAL QUOTATIONS 
IF heh Cows axp CALvrs. 
This week. Last week, 
-610@14 9) 00@ 12 
a T0@ * 
bie 65 ih@ 65 
Inferior ‘and Common 5 50 
Vear CaLves, 
Tle week, Last week. 
Extra and Choice... 0 104@11 
ood. .., ¥4@l10 
Common b4K@ 9 B4@ 9 
loferior........ .56 @8 6 @8 
Suze axp Lamps, 
This week Laat week, 
ORO ee »-Der eM @10 Bx¥@ I 
Extra, « 7% @ HM 74@ 84 
On ae @is @7 
Fair 6 & 6% 6 @O% 
ymmon ‘sansa 54@ 5% hie@ 5% 
Extra L ambs 3 oe 16 @17 16 @17 
ie bx 13 @15 13 @i5 
Common to fair as @12 9 @12 
Swine. 
Live, ver tb. Dressed, per Ib. 
Corn-fed.... IKG10% -@— 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


Cows have arrived 
firm. 


BEEF CATTLE —There has been only a 


prices have dec lined and close heavy. Mi 


less freely ; _— 


Veal Calves remain firm. 


le h 
are 


heep and 


But little is 
doing in cloths, though the stoppage for 


for 
The large clothing 
are now beginning to 
make their purchases for the Fall business , 
and more firmness is shown in the heavier 


Lambs ruled dull, and prices declined. swine 
are dull, 


POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNIIED STATES. 


Monpay Evextna. May 13, 1969, 

Tren following are the wholesale net cash prices of all 
ihe leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold inthe New 
York market It Is confidently belleved that this weekly 
Intormation. specially reported to Tug INDEPENDENT. (and 
more pertectiv than to any other newspaper in the city), 
is worth. to every dry goods merchant, ten times the su 
scription pmce of the paper 

















PRINTS. 
[peernen. Woeesicewe Uf i} PEER ORE. 0402-44000 
ferrimack, D.. 2611 
Coc heco. L.. “4 ' Ye 
Spracue .... 3 486 | Victory... 
Pacitic....... {34 | Wauregan. 
American..........-++ | Arnold 


Dunvells .. 12%! RR sc 6ccdnns 











ny . aaaimere Allens......... ,.a13 | Richmond... 

Fancy cassimeres and doeskins are in | gai cster: “5 | Moornian, 
better demand, and pricesare consequent- Freemans... .10) } Lancaster... 
ly a shade better than they have been, rh a al ia aL, oe 

Kentucky jeans are very dull, no im- : . 

* ¢ - . ’ Laneneter... 17) | Hartford . 
provement being manifested in the demand | Kerk«hire TII5 | Roanoke. : 
for them Caledonia... 14 Glasgow... 

. y . _ 8 ” 
The importations of European goods BROWN SURETINGS 
¢ et 3 Amockeag. A.,..4-4....'5 | Pocasset,,. 
has very sensibly diminished during the | Lawrence, C.....4-4... 15 “ 
past fortnieht; but the market is very be A 44 ing ' Pepperell, 
abundantly supplied with fabrics of every OB. Bas ” 


kind adapted to the season, with the ex 
ception of the few desirable 


to the city trade, 


gerade; 


satisfaetory to importers, do not leave 
them much cause for complaining. 
a 


GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 


styles of drese- 
roods, lawns, and silks which are adapted 
The auction-rooms are 
very well supplied with fabrics of every 
and sales are effected at prices 
which, though they may not he altogether 





renee iXL 
Shawmut, C,., 
» | Aeawan. Fo. 
tuk A 


Massachusetts .. 


Indian Tlead pet 





BROCE, Ao cscassc vs 
= e~ Bi coos cect Gees ' 
[A Table af Quotations will be found in another Aunt : ‘ * ! 
lumn,) vee ' ‘ 
Gilboa. . 44 } 2 
. — Pittstield, A.....44.. 2 
RBREADSTUFFS T he past week we have | [ittshall fag { VW 
had a fair degree of activity in our market | Kverett, AAL....44 | yf ‘ 
for Western and State Flour, but in) prices | Sbann« a. 44... 14 V wd 8 
we have had considerable variableness. The Bedford, RK... .. 34... .10 | Dwight, > aS 44..,.125 
. Conesto Co, B...3-4 10 ; earn Is 


inquiry 
provincial dealers. The advanced prices in 
sisted on early in the week caused most Eu 
ropean buyers 
freely, and at. some concession. No. 2and Su 
perfine have sold leas freely, 
and close dull. 
choice Family Extras is moderate, and com 
mand extreme prices, Minnesota 
have been In good demand, and up to Wednee- 
day higher figures were obtained; since 
then, with more liberal arrivals, prices have 
declined and aro heavy. 
market Ja more active, and all grades are bet 
ter. 


much variabloness. 


further advance in gold, we hada more gen 


with more liberal arrivals, 


week last year. To-day the market 
active, Sprig is better and closes firm, 
but Winter is quiet. 
active demand, but at 








has been confined to domestic and 


to withdraw from the market, 
and since then most grades have sold less 


have fluctnated, 
Onur present supply of very 


Extras 


At the close the 


In Wheat there has beena moderate 
devree of activity, and in prices we have had 
Farly in the week, under . 
more favorable news from Europe and a 


eral demand, and Spring improved, but Win- 
ter sold slowly at irregular prices ; since then, 
some decline in 
gold, and advance in freights, the inquiry hae 


haa been in fair demand for milling, here 


against 852,778 bushels the verres oye 
more 


Barley has been in more 
lower prices. The 


business has been confined chiefly to fornign. cat. Pinch... 
Closing dull Barley Malt bas been offered | amoskeag, A 

more ely, and has declined, with only a | <4 A.. 
limited inquiry at the concession. ; s.. 


COAL.—A moderate retail but active ship- | g, 


RLEACHED MUSLIN 





New York Mills, .4-4....25 — 

W amsutta renee 4-4,...22 14% 
re. | oe 

Tuscarora . 4 18 

Wilhamavilie, 4...0 276 

Rates 4....18 {HTill.. as 

White Rock......44 Ww 

Fovrestdale, , 4-4. 

Indian River, x. 





x ve 

Mids cee ary 

Attawaugan, X.. 
y XX 








Masonville ... . o 3 ince . 
Riackstone a is {Great Falls, J... 7-8....1 
Hope. E F a § oe K...44. 
Langdon... .... 1S 8 «! P...7-4 
4 ++ see 96 | nb Q...44 

- 46-inch. ....... 19 Red Bank........ 
Waureean.......4-4 Waitham, X...,....-+++ 
Pepperell ........6 2h — 42-inch, 

Sy duces 4 ' : eee. cence 






” 


Utica 





Sy aa 18 
Aa | wegen. ow 


abated, and prices of Spring have not been | Ginoe. o.oo 7. 
sustained, though most holders decline to DENIMS. 
sell freely at our quotations. White Wheat Amorkeas eee. o 30 | Otls Company, co. br 20 


Zs 


30 5 









and on the coast, at about former prices. ; hive Wii... lb ~ aA 
We have reduced our stock slightly; but it —_ ~ ion. 1534 one ing Ai re ae 
ia stil ample, and most core refer to sell, pkisnd Man.s. *“one | Golumbian............. 29 
rather thau take the chances the market | Unton.................. 18% 

after supplies by canal cane us. The ex- STRIPED SHIRTINGS 

ports of the week have been 197,012 bushels, — eaeeesesocens Z | Whittenton, +4 aieeae 20 














iz dem: at the late advance. Sales “ 
iertot ered at ery rt: Lamp | Swift River....... 
t ig H@S4 TTY; 
rad ay oats eae tem sel | pate...» 
® per —' Foreign is dull; the eusai- 8 pre Sister 
ness ig condiped to gas commpenicn New 











SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS 
—OF THE— 


ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND, AND 
ST. LOUIS RAILROAD CO., 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST 
PAYABLE IN COLD, 


FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 


Large purchases of these Bonds havebeen made on 
Poreign Accoant, and we offer for sale only a very 
Umited amount. 

‘We recommend these Bonds as one of the best se- 
cared on the market, 


__Renry CLEWS & CO., Bascens, 32 Wan St 


NO. 19 UNION SQUARE. | 
J.R. TERRY 


has now on exhibition his Spring Styles of 


HATS, CAPS, FANCY HATS, Etc., 
in allthe new and leading London, Paris, and New 
York designs. 

A Discount to Clergymen. 


JOHN R. TERRY, * 
19 Union Square. 


BOYNTON’S 


CELEBRATED FURNACES, BRICK SET AND 
PORTABLE, WOOD AND COAL, FIRE- PLACE 
AND PARLOR HEATERS, LOW AND 
ELEVATED OVEN-RANGES, PARLOR, OP- 
FICE, COOK, AND LAUNDRY STOVES, 


RICHARDSON, BOY TON & CO., 
2A Water st., New York. 





Send for otreulars, 


MACEE’S 
ELEVATED DOUBLE OVEN 


RANCES. 


BRICK AND PORTABLE 


FURNACES. 


J. W. LANE & CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 244 Water street, 








“WEBER PIANO-FORTES 


THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 
Warerooms Bth av. & 16thst.,N.Y. 


~ Barlow Stevens, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Floor OQil- -Cioths, 


all wide, Assortment new 4esigns for Spring trade 
Nos. 28 and 30 Reage Street, N.Y. 


ave All You Can! 


Espeolally Your Business and 
Private Correspondence. 
It bas often proved of GREAT VALUE for reference. 


Shipman’s * Patent Adhesive Let- 
ter and Invoice File” 


will just sult yon. Tryit! ALL Stationers keep them. 
A general assortrnent of Stationery, Blank and Scrap 
Books constantly on hand, 
ASA L. SHIPMAN & SON, 
Manufactnring Stationers, 
2% Chambers street, N. Y. 








AMERICAN SILKS, 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Cheney Brothers. 


MACHINE-TWIST, 
SEWINC-SILK, 
TRAMS AND ORCANZINES, 
FINE ORGANZINES FOR SILK MIXTURE 


CASSIMERES. 
PONCEE HANDKERCHIEFS, 
PLAIN AND PRINTED. 
FOULARDS AND FLORENTINES, 

SILK WARP POPLINS, 
SILK DRESS-COODs, 
BELT RIBBONS. 
Silks for Special Purposes to Order. 
AGENTS: ~ EE. 
EDWARD H. ARNOLD & SON, 
No, 102 Franklin street, New York, 
CHENEY & MILLIKEN, 
No, 4 Otis street, Boston. 


LEONARS BAKER & CO., 
210 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 


onass, STEWART & CO., 
Nos, 10 and 12 German street, Baltimore, — 


TOWNSEND & KING, 


IMPORTERS, 


e 


Bae 


Nos. 79 and Sl Worth St., 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THE BEST MAKE OF 


Black Alpacas 


IMPORTED TO THIS COUNTRY. = 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


Broadway oorner of Crand st., 
Crand street corner of Chrystie te 
ARE SELLING 


Cloaks, Shawls, _ 


AND 


Linen Goods 
LOSS OF 20 PER CENT. 





 “BERRIAN” 


HOUSE-FURNISHING 
HARDWARE. 


LARGE ADDITIONS TO THE STOCK 
BY RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 


OUTLERY, SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


REFRIGERATORS, 


KITCHEN UTENSILS, ETO, 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


No. 601 Broadway. 


“VERMONT” 
SPRINC WATER, 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR 


CANCER, 


SCROFULA, CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS, 
BRIGHT’s DISEASE, 
ANE OTHER KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, AND ALL 

IMPURITIES OF THE BLOOD. 
Sold by Druggists, and by the Proprietors, 


SAXE & CO., 


Sheldon, Vt., and by W. H. SCHIEFFELIN &CO., No. 
170 William Btreet, New Y ork. 


Are You 
Going to Paint? 


If so, send for sample card and recommends of the 
Averill Chemieal Paint Co.'s Paints before purchasing 
any other, It is of the purest white, and over one 
hundred most exquisite colors and shades, It is all 
mixed, ready for application, and SOLD ONLY BY 
THE GALLON, ané warranted to ontwear any other, 


THE AVERILL CHEMIOAL PAINT 00, 


82 BURLING SLIP, NEW YORK, or NEWBURGH, 
_ORYO. 





ROOT'S WROUGHT. IRON &I SECTIONAL 


SAFETY BOILER 
has no t. she! explode; 
pila: eomrer pee, COMET 
paraphless and price. tine. "Aged spect aay 
0 Nos. 95 an Liberty et snear Broadway 
CANTRELL’S 








NEW BOOT AND SHOE STORE 
(Removed from Broadway) 


is at NO, 41 FOURTH AVENUE, between Nineteenth 
and Twentieth sts. 


Or. 1. W. Lyon's Tooth ‘Tablets, 


BANSING THE TRETH, 
ma by the first Dentista, Sold by all 


wiht EQRRBASHE, BEMIEVER 
mot 








r 





} 
} 





| physique. 


NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 


IMMEDIATE PELIEF FOR NERVOUS 
SUFFERERS. 

Persons of delicate organization are 
most liable to this class of disorders; but 
stronger natures are by no means exempt 
from them. On the same principle that 
“ he jests at scars who never felt a wound,” 
they are treated lightly by those who have 
never experienced the agonies they inflict 
It should, however, be borne in mind by 
the healthy and robust that the nerves, 





which are the natural channels of pleasur- 
able emotion, often become, when their | 
functions are disordered or perverted, the 
sources of the most terrible physical and | 
mental torture. They are the immediate 
servants of the brain; and whatever disas- 
trously affects them reacts upon that organ, 
and also affests, more or less, the entire 
Hypochondria and lunacy are 
the results of false impressions conveyed 
to the brain by the nerves of sensation. 
Gont, neuralgia, 
paralysis 


tic douloureux, palsy, 
, hysteria, and innumerable other 
ailments, whatever their remote canses 
may have been, have their immediate 
source in the nervous system ; and, in fact, | 


all pain is felt through the nerves. In a! Winship’s Patent 


paralyzed limb the nerves of motion and 
sensation are dead ; and that is the reason 
why the exercise of the will cannot move 
it, and it is insensible to pain. 

It is cruel, therefore, as well as intensely 
stupid, to treat any nervous complaint as 





trivial or visionary. 

Invigoration is the only specific for the 
physical ills and mental phantasies which 
are included under the general head of 
“nervous affection.” There can be no 
cure until the relaxed fibers, by means of , 
which the brain exercises dominion over 
the whole animal economy, and through 
which it recetves impressions of outward 
things, are restored to a healthy condition. 
The stimulating, regulating, and tonic prop- 





| 


ertics of Hosterrer’s Stomacn Brrrers 
will accomplish this object speedily, safe- 
ly, invariably. If the senses are per- 
verted, the imagination disordered, the 
physical powers depressed, its calming, 
regulating, bracing operation will simul- 
taneously remedy this triple infliction. If 
there is gloom, it will be banished; if there 
are mental hallucinatio ns, they will be dis- 
pelled; if there is nervous prostration, 
new strength and vitality will be infused 
into the whole motive machinery. 

When the bodily energies are worn out 
by anxiety, and need a stimulant, this is 
the best that can be taken. It is tempered 
and modified by hygienic herbs and roots, 
which prevent it from fevering the blood. 
And hence it does not produce a mere tem- 
porary excitement, to be followed by in- 
jurious reaction ; but communicates a per- 
manent potency to the entire vital organi- 
zation. Some of {ts herbal constituents 
are slightly soporific; so that, in cases 
where sleeplessness is one of the 
accompaniments of nervoms disease, a 
dose of it taken toward bedtime will tend 
to produce quiet and refreshing slumber. 
For palpitation of heart, tremors, hys- 
terics, fainting-fits, general restlessness, 
and the causeless fears and distressing 
fancies to which ladies are especially sub- 
ject under certain morbid conditions of 
mind and body peculiar to their sex, the 
Bitters will be found the most agreeable 
and certain of all nervines and counter-ir- 
ritants. > 

The constitutionally nervous may readi- 
ly keep their infirmity in constant check 
by the daily use of this healthful vegeta- 
ble tonic; and those who have “ shattered 
their nerves,” as the phrase is, either by 
imprudent indulgence or undue physical 
or intellectual labor, will find in this vital- 
izing elixir a prempt restorative. No per- 
son of nervous temperament, who has not 
experienced its effects, can imagine the de- 
lightful influence it exercises over individ- 
uals so constituted. 


THE TRUE PRINCIPLE OF MEDICA- 
TION. 

In a multitude of counselors there is 
wisdom, we are told; but in the multitude 
of “medical schools” with which the 
world is afflicted there isa large amount 
of absurdity. There may be, and doubt- 
less is, some merit in most of the curative 
systems which their professors declare to 
be infallible; but the grains of truth they 
contain are so closely intermixed with dog- 
mas repugnant to reason and common- 
sense, that it is a difficult task to pick them 
out. The game, in fact, is hardly worth 
the candle. Hydropathy, homeopathy, 
and the “movement cure” have each 
their enthusiastic advocates and believers. 
The propagandists of these theories are 
very much in earnest; and many of them 
are intelligent, highly educated men. 
But they are not, as a rule, persons of com- 
prehensive minds and liberal views. They 
are one-idea men. 

Preissnitz, the founder of the hydropathic 
school, insisted that all diseases which were 
not organie might be washed away with 
cold water. Nothing could be more sim- 
ple than this, if it were only true. But, 
alas ! some people are not amphibious, Dr. 
Preissnitz was successful with some of his 
patients, but “douched” a large number 
to destruction, and “ packed” a good many 
off to kingdom come. His disciples of the 
present day have somewhat modified the 
violence of his treatment, ' 

Homoepathy is not quite so meatend. 
Hahnemann was a greater man than 
Preissnitz. Those who do not believe in 
infinitesimal medication may at least thank 
the homeopaths for putting » wholesome 
restraint upon allopathic practice. The 
sick are not bled, blistered, purged, mer- 
curialized, narcotized, and otherwise de- 
vitalized, as they were half a century ago; 


to be grateful to the practitioners who 
divide poisons into the smallest possible 
particles, and administer them in little 
globules of sugar-of-milk, which do not 
nauseate the stomach and can do no harny 
if they do no good. 

The “ movement cure” is simply an ex- 
travagant application of the principle that 
exercise is healthful. Aristotle says that 
the soul of oratory is “action, action, ac- 
tion”; and the “ Swedish movement cure” 
professes to take the same ground as 
regards the healing art. They do some 
good ; but they overwork the feeble, and 
thereby do a great deal of harm. 

The best defense against disease is a 
VIGOROUS VITALITY. Disease is simply a 
struggle between the LIFE-POWER and the 
invisible enemics that assai] it; and the 
result depends upon the relative strength 
of the antagonistic principles. In propor- 
tion to the vigor and energy of the 
physique and the constitution is their 
capacity to resist and fight off the morbid 
influences which produce sickness. It iaa 
well-known fact that active poisons affect 
in different degrees the weak and the 
strong. The dose of opium or of arsenic 
that will suffice to kill achikd will scarcely 
sicken a stalwart man. It is the same 
with the aerial poisons which produce epi- 
demic and endemic fevers, dysenteries, 
fluxes, anf the ike. Their effect upon the 
system depends upan its power of resist- 
ance. Augment, therefore, this resistant 
power, if you would escape these evils. 
The tonic agent necessary to effect this 
Objact has been provided by 


HOSTETTER & SMITH, 
PROPRIETORS, 








PITTSBURGH. PA, 


and for this, if for nothing else, we ought }. 


Fire or 
Silver-Plate and other Valuables 


STORED and INSURED for any desired term, ata mod- 


bale Deposit * Company, 


Cor. 3d Avenue and 7th Street. 


ive control af Rentor, at Vi5to 4S per annam, for 
deposit of BONDS and VALUABLE PAPERS. 


absolutely Burglar. Proof 


DANIBL FP. TYLER, Secretary. 


(MAY 20, 1869, 


GREAT SALE 


—or— 
FINE READY-mabe 


CLOTHING, GENTS" AND Bors” 


—at— 


BROKAW BROS., 


NO. 4TH AV, OPPOSITE COOPER eine” 


CRAFTSMEN’S 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


OFFICE, PARK BANK BUILDING, 


214 AMD 216 BROADWAY, 
SEW YORK. 


Absolute Security Against Loss by | 


Robbery. 


‘wate charge, according to value and bulk, by the 


STUYVESANT 








(Opposite Cooper Inatituse.) 
Packages called for if desired. Fay 


Also, SMALL SEPARATE SAF®S. ander the exclu 


The Vaults are Commodious, Perfectly Dry, ont} 


EBENEZER PRADLESTON, President. 
ELISHA BROOKS, Vice-President. 





ont Peay. qrenaioed under the laws of the « Le 
taal plone dclaion business om tae strictly uy" 
ia ati. vnoswss 7 POLICY-mo1 pena. 
ws baci Gir Sooees Baer Pics 
ALL SOS -PORSRITING 
by their terms, and contain no 


Tone men -nct 
Snet: rave oT occupation ; 
f this ny 


Making tie contract 
THES MOST LIBERAL POLICY om ers 
EDWARD A. LAMBERT, Pros tent, 
WILLIAM Tf. PHIPPs, Vice President, 
Hewry Beipes, Secr retary. vg 
CP" To seenre a po 















icy int won 
the Office, or to rs tx 
out the Culted Staves, bet Papen: > 

Ea7~ Agente wishing to represent the z 
are invited to wake application for re 

letter, to the New York Office, 0. Box lial 

Cotn Silver Wateh, “ Ovingtan ota... 

ame in is kt. Gold Cases noon secentloag wa 
‘oin SBrer Wateh, ** Sarr, Bene , . ou 
SELF y Same in 18 kt. Gold Cases. me --. 16 @ 
” ENTILATING _ fone to all parts of the country by express, with priv 





ege to examine before paying. Send for our descri 
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ERATOR “2: 


Chrome Iron 





BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
No. @1 BROADWAY, 
Near Fourth Street, N. Y. 


FOR S4LR BY 


N. WHEATON, 
___ CANAL STREET, N.Y. 


MARVIN & CO.’S 





SPRING, 


' SARATOCA, 
New York. 


DEPOTS: 
A, PUTNAM, Ja., Supt., Saratoga, N.Y. 


s \ Ft ey & CO., 1 Tremont st. pogen 
Spherical Burglar | fission es 
BOL i & BYRN®, 169 Broadway, sole y agents tor 


Bulk Water in New York. 
Orders sent t6 the abc ve Agents will receive prompt 


2 | attention. Sold by the leading drugetets and hot-s 
throughoutt the country. Also sold ca draught at ils 
moet popular mi neral founte. 

_Al iberal « discount allowe i to clergymen. 


Paper Hangings | 


J.G. LUG ak. 1168 Broadway, 
BETWEEN &T! { AND >TH STREETS, N. ¥ 


ARE THE BEST. 


MARVIN & CO. 
(No. 2 Pecswway N. Y. 





Parscrra, WaReHovses: ° 


ABSTNCT St.. PALA 





THE NOVELTY TRON WORKS, 


No ios Bay St.Cleveland.0. | 
! 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT 






ihe efiad 
aisorpti y d 
an be instantly rem wed. 


ot drink water readily, 
- sh is of an ofly nature, 


“Bat 
for the 
and weter rolls off. Hot lip- 
ments bave utterly fai led, f rthey always inflame and 
arn the flesh wherever applied, while oils or oint- 
ments ep tr pores and prevent ihe esc ape of mor bd 
matter ut @ preparation has been made and alreax ly 
tested on over 500,100 people, suffering all kinds of pain 
and disease that is possible to enumerate.and it acts like 
Op every individual. It is as limpid as 
water, and |s as harmless; will net stain or smart, and 
60 prepared thatthe absorbents drink it rapidly, and 
the evaporation that instantly arises through the 


77 and 83 Liberty Street, 

consra OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Plain ani a Genemantalioce: works of all kinds for Build. 
ings. 


~ DOBBINS’S “ 
ELECTRIC BOOT POLISH. 


The chate and best Blacking !n the World. lion of pores is really marvelous. It is an inve 
A gma. po of this superior Blacking @ess than | hitherto unknown; but is of as much importance as t! 
one- fait the quantity used of ordinary blacking), mixed | introduction of steam or the pago eti c bee egraph; 
with hig | Fg eer ed to the boot, will produce a — the drying up asingle tear has aiee of honest f 
brillan shedding seasof gore. This article nx >t only 
be tne ee but evaporates out all ir 
| bid matter of the system or blood at any poin' 
applied, sh ya noveity is Dr. WoLcott’s Pain Pai 
oung gente who w to shine right are advised to | office, at No. 181 Chatham Square, N. Y., basa 
pave thelr boots A Fy only with Dobbias’s Electric pum ber of. patients, with eve ry type of disea 

D 

Ask your Grocer for s 

Manufactured only by J. DOBBINS, at his im- 
mense SOAP AND BLACKING WORKS, Sixth and 
Germantown aves., Philadelphia, Penn. 


























one much more lasting than 


acre we totend, like our celebrated Electric 
Soap, shall be compet ong any other manufactured, 














— po ae A any teen Aang 7 mio ‘or p ain. te cests 
the patient nothing for advice, besides all 
st an uy removed free of cost. Tens of t! ousand s given 
p as boneless are permanently cured, and rest red to 
the acti vity of life. 
A large share of these epplican nffer with dru 
' disease, ard have bad their wh “nm dicated 
NEEDHAM and pois i through and througt medicine, Dr 
a | Wo.cotrt condemns most emphatic... all drug treat- 
’ , and proves practically that disease 








can be 





- ) radicall y expelled fr m the syste em without d sing the 

ea ress £0 ets CARBARE A PTD. | mary The sive Pulp Put overs to 
street, ory + ¢ dic: thei 

New York, Charch, School, and Parlor Organs and Me- —. < cure; “and medical pragtisloners are at their 


ng such undeniable and astonishing 
| cures of those cases considered by themselves as utter- 
ly hopeless. Hundreds come over one thousand miles 
to obtain treatment and advice; many have been suf 
fering for years who are unable, from sickness or pov- 

erty, to make the journey. To all such # wil! be more 
practicable to purchase his ren nedi es, pA have th em 
sent free of express charges. A pint of Pain Paint 
(double strength) will be sent for $5, a quart for $8, or 
a gallon for #20, on — ay of the maney at No. 18t 
Chatbam Square, N. ¥.,or 3 dos. pints of Wolcott's 

Annihflator, for the cure of Catarrh, @6, with full 

directions and advice. Small bottles can be bought at 
all first-class drug-stores. Beware of all imitators, who 


lodeons, oftevery secs ti0D at reduced prices, The 

pont, perfect VOX FE UMAN ever produced. 

the Vox Celeste, of aaa purit ae —_ 
Catelogue and. price-list sent by mail. Address 


,__E. P. NEEDHAM & SON. 


4 J.B. & W.W. CORNELL, 
Plain and Ornamental 


“IRON WORKS,” 


<__- Nos. 135 to 43 CENTER 8T.,N Y. 








offer worthless compounds. Wolcott's signature is 
mengsorey of all oP ING of TRON WORK for BUILD- cory large, ons white wrappers around each bottle of 
a Teme: 





GREAT WESTERN 


MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YOPK, 


Office No. 20 Nassau street. 


OFFICERS: 


ROBERT BAGE, President. 

FREDERICK W. MACY, Vice-President. 
WESLEY E. SHADER, Secretary. 

JOHN H. BIRD, Counselor. 

D. L. EIGENBRODT, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


PURELY MUTUAL 


ISSUES EVERY APPROV™>) DESCRIPTION OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLI 
CIES on selected lives, returning all surplus earnings OVER THE ACTUAL COST OF bes 
SURANCE EQUALLY AMONG THE INSURED. The stockholders receiyy egal ints 


Fuentek ai 





orfeiture pte rabelsted by-this Company requires that all Life iit 
cies shal} be cae in force so long as there remains avy surrender yalue; by which, fo ~ex- 
ample ed 85 is insured on Life plan as follows: 
hay? Anni mium continnds Policy in force 2years and 3 days. 


* Five Annual Premiums continues Policy in force 10 years and 50 days. 
Endowment Policies continue in — as —_ Insurance much longer, as the following 
examples show, viz.; om 
ee tite AGE 25 PAYABLE AT DEATH OR 45. 
One Annual Premium offends Policy in force 4 years and 161 days. 
Five Annual Premiums continte Policy in force 26 years and 166 days, 
"| pepsin S gti, AGE 40, PAYABLE AT DEATH OR 5 
One Annual Premium coftinuss fe Policy in force 4 years and 291 days. 
Five Annual Premiyms continue Policy in foree 22 22 years and 114 days. 
Six cents a day at the age of 2 25, or eight cents at the age of 40, will secure $1,000 
Life Insurance. 
. One-third the premium may remain unpaid as a loan. 
» No notes required. oo 
i Thirty days grace allowed in payment of Premiums. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARCE. 

A special Guarantee Fund of $100,000 er with the Insurance Department of 
New York. 

No restriction upon residence or travel in any part of the world. 

Insurance on a single life taken to the amount of $20,000. 

The Company issues certificates, whenever desired, agreeing to purchase its policies at 
their surrender value, which, when accompanied by the policy duly trans ferred, are RG; 
gotlable, and may be used as collaterial securit} for loans. an 
Be om extra premium charged for — am those ofa ee tania hi 


“LOSSES “PAID PROMPT LA. 


In fact, every good, equitable, and liberal feature of the best Life Compatites has* deem 





adopted by the Great Western Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York.** - 
DIRECTORS: 

JAMES M. JONES.......... ddbiteincintemddd takh< ten 60983 Retired Merchant. 
CHARLES H. LUDINGTON.......... ceccecsesssOf Lathrop, Ludingtgn & Cor 
MENRY EYRE...............000. ekanaas widnsnudnqs Ganannten or sees MER 
ROBERT BAGE................ Mbuedcce cuseqendstuuuhes cadaseeascee = 
A. W. CANFIELD......... eideen Pachomndbensanedd vais <dvaca Retired Mere ant) 
FRED. W. MACY....... ia ered antic oc ccqueameccoceseses s+. VICO ent. 
JOHN H. BIRD dcbbgiine de ain thas Aeboegens« oc%et Counselosét-Law. 
JOEN T. SR eigne:s0sd.20 Und mdnsteice he .of Goodridge & Walker. 
PHOS. F. RICHARDS................00.-.....00.0.-0f Taylor, Richards & Co. 
CHAS L. TIFFANY....... wdveeeei eevete SSiepaditaiensscvted of & Coy 
NATHAN SOUTHWICK............0-ecmngeumenae+0f Breeden 
THOMAS B KERR....... LAN reat ome eee eee ee ees samen 
THOMAS A. VYSE, JR........ mess ccdumas-.... President Ninth 


OHAS, T. SHERMAN. .....0..--seqeme--..- Judge U. & District Qéurt, Qhip, 


J. C. HENDERSON...........2++snereseeeeeecomn-++ late Mend 
D. M. WILSON....... EE Rae climate 
GACKETT L. OURYER,....-..0.<eipcoshnvgn@ isctens<: . 
WOHN M. DAVIER....... ccc tecccduescoompeaepsines 08 Gein SE & { 
RE SET i et sappy BO SE g 


Pamphlets contatning fall information sent free on ication. 
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Active and energetic agents wanted in every city and town in the Unite Stage 
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